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Take this list to 
your grocer today 






Check vour winter needs on the list 
below take it to your grocer today— 
and let him show you the saving you 
can make by placing your season’s or- 


der now 


Note: Most Det. Mowre fruits are packed 


zesof cans to meet the needs of va- 

is size families: No. 214, the largest, con 
taining large fruit; No. 2, the medium can, 
with selected medium size fruit; and No, 1, 
he small can, containing selected small size 


fruit —all of the same fine flavor and quality 


APRICOTS 

PEACHES 

SLICED PEACHES 
BARTLETT PEARS 
BLACK CHERRIES 
ROYAL ANNE CHERRIES 
EGG PLUMS 

GREEN GAGE PLUMS 
DE LUXE PLUMS 
PREPARED PRUNES 
BLACKBERRIES 
LOGANBERRIES 
STRAWBERRIES 
SLICED PINEAPPLE 
GRATED PINEAPPLE 


And remember that the complete list of Det 


Mow re Products contains overa hundred delicious 
variet t canned fruits, vegetables and food spe 
altie each one the finest of its kind. Here 
are some more of them always ready to add 
tasty and economical variety to everv-day meals 
Foon Sreciaurips Cannen Vecerani rs 
Jeilies Asparagus 
Jams Pork and Beans 
Preserves String Beans 


Orange Marmalade Beets 
Apple Butter Corn 
Apple Sauce Hominy 


Maraschino Cherries Peas 


Raisins Green Chile 
Catsup Red Pimiento 
Chili Sauce Pumpkin 
Mustard Sauerkraut 
Pickles Spinach 


Ripe Olives Sweet Potatoes 
Olive Oil 


Salmon 


Tomatoes 
Tomato Sauce 


Senvo For Tus Book 
**Det Monwre Rex 


contains over $00 


es of Flavor’’ 
suggestions 
tor adding tempting variety to every- 
venus through the use of canned 


Address De- 


partment E tor a free copy 


truits and vegetables 





»e@) Monte 
ow very wenu 
) need tha appeal | Sut or RUT 


pobvays fowpts Qe Wectranet’s 





GROCERS—Send forthe fruit 
hanger illustrated above — 
21x28 inches in size, litho- 
graphed in full colors. Ask 
for Display Form 657. Let 












your customers know you 
can supply them with Det 
Monte Goods. 


































Now 1s the time to order your 
winter supply of canned fruits 


Why you will save both time and money as well 
as avoid future disappointment by so doing 


This is the season when your grocer must order his stock of new 
pack Det Monte Canned Fruits to be sure of getting what he needs 
next fall. If he knows in advance what your requirements for the win- 
ter will be, he can be sure to give you exactly what you want later 
and at the same time offer you a substantial saving on your season’s 
supplies. 


The reasons for this are obvious. With more than a hundred 
Det Monte varieties from which to select he can never estimate 
accurately in advance what all his customers will need. Sooner or 
later he is bound to run short of some varieties—very often just the 
ones which you prefer. 


At the same time, if you decide now what fruits and what quanti- 
ties of each you will want for next winter—just as you would have 
to do if you put up your own supplies at home—you relieve your 
dealer of the cost of holding these goods for you and the expense 
of frequent deliveries during the winter—and he is glad to reflect 
this saving in the quotation which he makes. 


Why not talk over the question of winter fruits with your gro- 
cer now? Let him tell you how he buys canned fruits—why he has 
to place his orders in advance, and then let him figure the exact 
saving he can offer you by purchasing now. Do it today and take 
advantage of the most economical way to put the freshness of sum- 
mer in your year-round menu with the maximum satisfaction and 
convenience to yourself. 

CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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kd Wetherbee got lost 


a mile and a half from home— 














“That’s funny!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ There's “Fairport’s” great step forward.’ Smooth, 
Bill Preston’s old barn, but what’s it doing =dry, dustless Tarvia roads radiated in 
on this fine road? It used to be on the _ every direction. Road traffic had increased 
bumpy old road that runs past my home. — tremendously. The farmers got their loads — 
“By George! it 7s our road. No wonder to town quickly and easily and were mor | S ai S 
I felt lost—just look at the way they’ve prosperous. [he local stores were doing ROCs! Sees 
changed it.” more business. Property values had gon Department 
’ up. A fine graded school had been built he aais ahi Maheks aie 
After a long absence, Ed Wetherbee was here was hustle and bustle everywher “ Gen 4 B 
P . 1uth t > ( 
on his way back home for a visit. He had « ' 
. - In short, “ Fairpe va the map a f 
always looked upon run-down roads that , D 
ee . “a . ° ist ina ) i t 
were either dusty or muddy all the tims 
as characteristic of his home town. Now Let us tell vou how good roads will lower if write t 
he could hardly believe that he was home. taxes, reduce hauling costs, increase prop ' 
Phe next day hi heard the tory of erty Value ind stimutat | 
| | 
7 | 
, | 
’ | 
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, | 
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letailed information about Tarvia | 
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Do you know the directions that insure 
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good results in all puddings? 


I’ is as much an art to make a good 
pudding as to make a good pie— 
but it is easy once you know the pri- 


mary rules used by expert cooks. 


It may save you many failures to know 
that a pudding must be mixed softer for 
baking than for steaming; that a batter 
pudding requires a hot oven, and an 
egg pudding a slow, even heat; that a 
steamed pudding must not be uncovered 
forthe first half hour; that in pudding 
making, as in pastry, the use of a rich, 


tasteless, vegetable shortening makes 


Get ( » tre your grocer, 
} 


cooning purpose. 


Crisco is also made and sold 


in Canada 


tary, wrapped containers, holding 


pound or more, net we 
for vervthing it gives you the 
most quality and richness for ever 


&. AT AREAL «7 Pe TRG 


the pudding lighter, tenderer, more 


delicious, and easier to digest. 


Good cooks prefer Crisco for shorten- 
ing because it has every one of these 
qualities that are desirable for fine 
desserts. It is the pure, white cream 
of choice vegetable oii hardened to the 
right consistency by the special Crisco 
process. It is 100°% rich, tasteless, 


and odorless—and it is economical. 


Use Crisco, follow the approved rules for 
puddings given in the cook book offered 
to the right, and see how easily you 
can make delicious, unusual desserts. 
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RISCO 


for Frying -For Shorteni. 
"ox Cake Making 
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“Peach Pudding 


Fill Criscoed bal ng dish full of pe aches 
and pour over top a batter made of | table PY 
spoonful C Sco, 'S cupful sugar, I cuptul 





flour, 1 teaspoonful baki wal 

beate n egg, lot i poonful salr, and 1 cup 

ful milk. Bake in moderate oven 30 min- 

utes. Serve with cream, oi 
a 
%. 


Should a batter pudding be baked 


as soon as it is mixed? ‘> 
* 
The right answer to tt juestion is one of the s 
answers, wering every branch of cooker x 
“The Calendar of D fp +, 
you can have, This book was written Marion Ha 
y lit 1 la 
te f ian a 
Mr N t 
t ives € x r 
every day V 1 
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MALLOY CAMPEADOR 


ETE GOMEZ looked ’em over. Not knowing 

Pete we would have cranked ’er up a little dif 

ferently perhaps. Pedro Enrique Antonio y 

Davilla Gomez—we can hear it roll—cast a 
keen critical eye on his assembled guests. Something 
like that. But we know Pete, the old conquistador. 
He looked ’em over. 

Some forty years ago this Pete had landed in New 
York, fresh from the arid mesas of Old Castile. 
Drought, as has happened since 
the days of Hamilcar, had driven 
his whole village down into the 
well-watered plains of Aragon; 
but with the fibers that hold a man 
fast to his native land once up- 
rooted, this lad had never stopped 
with his people in the strange 
province. The blood of Pizarro 
stirred within him. He kept on 
going; and his village folk saw 
him no more forever. Word came 
to him of a ship standing at Bar- 
celona, where passage to America 
might be had gratis by those who 
would dedicate the tough strength 
of a thousand years of peasantry 
to the building of a mighty rail- 
road in the Western World. The 
lad took ship; but the great steel 
pathway flung itself over the plains 
and soared across the mountains 
of the U.S. A. without the help of 
the rawhide strength in the arms 
of Pedro Gomez. For Cortés gaz- 
ing spellbound across Lake Mexico 
at Montezuma’s dazzling city 
never felt half the wild heart- 
halting thrill of danger and treas- 
ure quest that filled the breast w 
of seventeen-year-old Pedro when }* ym 
he first gazed at the towering 
precipices of New York. 

He never got beyond them. 
Watching his chance he dodged 
from the bundle-lugging line in 
which he trudged, and leaped into 
the first ditch that showed fresh 
earth. There he snatched up a 
pick and, without a by-your-leave 
to anyone, started to work forth- 
with. Tradition has it that his 
first stroke buried the pick blade to the eye 
behind a buried timber, and that when the earth 
refused to break away he curled his hard short 
fingers about the extreme end of the handle and 
gave a frantic heave that split the tough ash 
from grip to steel. 

Now a laborer was a laborer in those days, 
particularly valuable in that his title was no 
misnomer; more especially precious to the labor 


ILLUSTRATED 


By R. G. KIRK 


BY 
R. VAN BUREN 


“If You Think You Can Shoot Out a Fire Like That With Such 


Malone, of Malone & Rourke, had heard that 
pick handle snap; and his heart yearned to th 
swarthy little chap with a yank like that in his sys 
tem. So Malone held two gnarled fists up for the 
labor shepherd’s inspection, and that gentleman 
deciding that he’d as soon have a bunch of baranas 
dropped from a fourth-story window on the back of 
his neck, left hastily for parts unknown. Upon 
which, Pedro Enrique Antonio y Davilla Gomez 
risked a glance over a muscular shoulder, and catch 
ing the blue eye of Malone, of Malone & Rourke, 
with his twinkling black one, dropped his 
long lashes in such an impertinent wink 
as has done much to bridge the chasm of 
different tongues the wide world over 

Fifteen years passed, and John Rourke 
having passed to his reward the old firm be- 
came Malone & Gomez; and after another 
fifteen Phelim Malone, hastening after hi 
beloved partner to join him in further joy 
ous adventures of pleasure and profit in a 
better land, Gomez & Co. came into life; to 
such good purpose that old Pete Gomez, 
now as round as Sancho Panza, stands at 
the beginning of this chronicle and looks 
‘em over from the portico roof above the 
driveway entrance at The Hacienda, the 
same being his own summer residence bac} 
in the wild hills, not a hundred minutes 
from downtown. 

Pete Gomez took a wicked-locking Span 
ish stogy out of his teeth and blew a cloud 










of deadly gas toward a golden moon. Belov 
him on his wide lawn strolled his guests, t 





sons and daughters of the men who made 
up the board of directors of the New Arapa- 
hoe, and the sons and daughters of the princi 
pal subcontractors of that mighty suburbat 


hotel-to-be. Gomez & Co. had secured the 


erection contract for this juicy bit of work 
and Gomez & Co., to celebrate the 
event, were buying Orchids for 


everybody, and goose livers by the 


flagons of 


hundredwe ight, musty 


Alicante and Jerez in quantity and 


quality to make strong men break 
down and weep, and Sant llana her 
self, fresh from the Foibles, with a 
fandango in her stamping heels to 
make them hurriedly dry their tea: 


o that nothing might interfere with 


perfect vision Gomez & Co. were 


no pikers. Old Pete begrudged not 
one thick nickel of the thousands this soirée was costing 
him; and yet as he stood and looked 'em over thorough di 
gust curled up the corners of his straight, half-cruel mouth 
“ Spindle-shanked youths and much-berouged maider 
strolled about below him Fat! eT and mother were in 


doors, for the May night was keen up on the mountair 
side to which The Hacienda clu: vy; and a great log bDiazing 





agent if his free passage had not been worked a Toy, Go Ahead — Crook Your Finger’ at one end of the drawir g-room had brought the eider 
out in some jungle construction camp, where guests about it, to watch an ancient crone in the peasant 
a foreign workman's rights were matters of doubtful value. But when one of this dress of Pedro Gomez's native province bake crisp tortillas for the: the hot stones of 
particular contingent’s shepherds came steaming to the edge of the pit, demanding his the hearth. But sons and daughters were abroad, tempting t! moon, at wh 
lost lamb, and pointing to Pedro’s already steaming back, he was nearly swept over their host blew a disgusted smoke screen, to do its worst 
backward by the stream of Celtic invective that inundated him. Pete Gomez's pet aversion was the college man. Up from the muck | elf, self-made 
“Spanish?” came roaring indignantly at him in a voice so nearly likethe bellow of _ self-educated to a point where he could talk the language of any man he met, he believed 
the black fighting bull of Andalusia that Pedro felt his first qualm of homesickness. with the late Fra that those men who can, do; and that those who can't, go to college 
‘Spanish, you’re after saying—with the name of the lad Shamus Mulcahy, and the And as he looked down at the dilly-dallying socalled males below him, he saw man 
bog peat still sticking to the brogues of him! On your way now, you dirty, hatchet-faced —_ things to strengthen his conviction. 
far-downer. You labor harpies will be getting none of Malone & Rourke’s good men; Harold and Ralph, for instance, with their heads filled full of charlotte russe and 
except to keen at your wake, maybe, if you don’t tread light about this job of work. popped out by the class of 1921 into a world fairly ravenous for the pin-bone steaks ol 
On’ your way now, you yellow-bellied thief of the world, before I drop one of these knowledge, stopped just beneath him, one daintily accepting the courtesy of cigarett« 
things on the back of your neck!” fire from the other. Something about the performance fascinated Pete. He watched 








Pail ' 


ittotheend, Then 
he took the 
out of his teeth and 
held it off between 
his thumb and the 
big knuckle of his 
forefinger—just as Ralph had held his amber mouth- 
and looked at it. There was about as much re- 
semblance between the scented luxuries which Harold’s 
monogrammed gold case had yielded up and the villainous 
weed that smoldered in old Pete’s fist as there is between 
an incense burner and a blast furnace. Yet Pete saw 
either some vague likeness between chem or else not wide 
enough dissimilarity, for he gave his piece of fuming hemp 
a flip that sailed it out over a hedge near by, where it fell, 
spitting sparks like a spent skyrocket, at the feet of a 
startled couple in the shadow. Then reaching around into 
the tail of his coat he hauled forth into the light of the 
moon an ancient Kerry dudeen, the priceless gift of Phelim 
Malone, and tamping the crusted bowl of it to the brim 
with a or two which he whittled from a vicious 
black oblong that the same coat-tail pocket disgorged, he 
touched off that grim charge with a hardihood that would 
have done credit One of 
the first and greatest construction truths that he had im- 
bibed from Malone & Rourke was the fact that but for 
strong tobacco, coupled with language of equal vigor, no 
man-sized job that ever opened earth would have come to 
successful completion. 
“College bred!" said Gomez to himself, and spat. 
I'wenty years old, the average of them, and I see a score 
’ of them piffling about from here. Four hundred years of 
life, and not a tap of useful work to show for it.” 

And then suddenly, with the contemptuous words not 
fairly off of his lips, the eyes of old Pete Gomez softened 
and his mouth. Whose wouldn’t—at sight of the girl that 


stogy 


“They're College Bred,"’ 
“Their Nests All Lined for Them. 
Work Makes Men" 


piece 


slice 


to his Celtic associates of old. 


or 


turned a hedge corner and came running into his vision? 
Some there are who call a girl’s hair golden when it’s 
auburn, some when it’s Titian, some when it’s corn-silk 







Growled Pete. 
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yellow. But have you ever seen a 
nugget of virgin gold gleaming out 
freshly from the newly broken piece 
of snowy quartz that has hidden it 
from a cupidinous world a hundred 
thousand years? Or have you seen 
it later, as it lies molten in the assay 
crucible, with unbelievable colors 
filming and writhing over it? Eyes 
black as the burial chamber of 
Cheops, half veiled by golden lashes, 
went with that hair. A face long 
oval. Askin light olive, whose even 
pallor was the despair of every hand- 
colored beauty whose eye encoun- 
tered it. And as she moved, asway 
to the flat-curved hips of her as 
though her half-closed hands held 
castanets, and every lithe muscle of her 
was a-swing to catch the first strum of 
some guitar’s soft seguidilla, and match 
it with a wild fling of her young body. 
Moonlight, spilled wantonly on that 
gofd head, ran splashing off her hair, 
and went downpouring over her like 
fairy wine, till the girl’s whole filmy 
dress seemed wetted against her slim- 
ness with the intoxicating bath. 

Small wonder that at sight of her 
Pete Gomez felt his tough old heart 
soften within him. Who shall blame 
Rollo Spindleshanks then, who toddled 
along close back of her, if his tender 
heart was not proof against the moon- 
light and the moon-drenched girl so 
close to him? At any rate, there before 
the eyes of old Pete Gomez young Rollo 
flung an ardent arm about that old 

bandolero’s daughter. Pete chuckled. 
Pete knew the breed. The girl below 
him made a delicious little throat 
noise, waited until the 
waxed mustache you ever saw was 
just about to touch her face, and 
then put two slim hands under the 
place where you would naturally 
have looked for Rollo’s chin. 

“You break the waist-lock this 
way, Art,” said the girl. 

So his name wasn’t Rollo, after 
all. Just the same, it was a Rollo 
jaw that {ilted up, and a Rollo head 
that snapped back at the straighten- 
ing of the girl’s smooth arms. And 
as Art sat down suddenly in the 

chilly dew, making him Rollo, all right, all right, 
as far as this story goes, the girl slipped out of his 
feebly pawing arms and disappeared into the shad- 
ows under the portico. 

Twenty seconds later old Pete Gomez, looking 
down upon the swarm of two and seventy-five 
hundredths per cent men who issued forth into the 
moon with the cessation of an orchestra’s soft throb- 
bing, heard a golden voice say back of him, “‘ Hor- 
rible examples of a fine species, eh, daddy mio?” 

Pete put his arm across a pair of unbelievably smooth 
olive shoulders. 

“They’re college bred,”’ growled Pete. 
all lined for them. It’s work makes men.” 

And a puff from his vile old hay-burner went scudding 
past his daughter’s face. 

She coughed, and the smooth long profile of her nose 
broke into many little wrinkles. Her father feigned dis- 
pleasure. 

“The trouble with you is that you're getting used to 
smelling sachet powder on your men, Natalla.”’ 

Natalla! Violins at dusk. If her dad could say her 
name like that, how would it sound in the voice of the 
man whose children would one day call her mother? 
Natahlya is as near as English type can come to it. 
Natahlya Gomath! Guitar strings whispering! I can 
hear some broad-backed fellow call her to him with the 
music of it. 

“T doubt,’’ Pete Gomez blustered on, entirely uncon- 
scious of the Castilian melody his lips had made, “if one 
of those things in pants down there could do this if you 
tried to keep him from it.” 

“That pipe!’’ laughed the daughter, struggling to get 
away from him as he remorselessly illustrated his speech. 
Then she pointed quickly. 

“Who left the back gate open, daddy Pete?” she said. 
“A man got in here somehow.” 

Pete Gomez followed the girl’s finger. 

“He looks as though he could do that thing you just 
put over, whether I wanted him to or not,” said the girl, 
not without a hint of wistfulness in her voice. 

A tall, wide-shouldered fellow, short-nosed, long-upper- 
lipped, red-headed, grinning a large and very contagious 


sweetest 


It's 


“Their nests 
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grin, came strolling down the same secluded path where 
Rollo had met overthrow, a slim-ankled girl holding his 
arm. 

Dad Gomez eyed the man belligerently. 

“T don’t believe he could,” growled the old buccaneer. 
“Not if you really fought. He’s Malloy. Erector for 
Malloy Steel Structures. Going to put together the 
Arapahoe’s ribs for me. He’s college bred. Job served 
up to him on a silver platter. Father was head of the con- 
cern. Fought the company into life. This Lillian will 
have a chance to wreck it some day soon.” 

“He doesn’t look just like Lillian to me,” answered the 
daughter. ‘‘He looks more like Buck. Looks as though 
he could, even if I really fought hard as I was able.’’ She 
turned a hopeful face up to her father. ‘“Isn’t steel 
erection a man’s job, daddy?” 

“None he-er in this little vale of tears, Natalla. If you 
don’t do it from a swivel chair. Tell you what,’ her dad 
proposed, ‘‘I’ll introduce him to you, and you find out if 
he can, yourself. Let me know, then. But be sure you 
fight.”” He looked down into the almost savage dark eyes 
of the girl, and smiled as he saw his own Castilian love 
of a daring and gay adventure reflected in them. 

“If he gets away with that job,” added Gomez, “he’s 
the boy to raise steel for U. S. & Co.” 

An hour later a dark red head, close followed by a golden 
one, emerged through a lifted trap in the floor of a small 
bell tower, the only pinnacle on the flat roofs that marked 
the uphill ramblings of The Hacienda. Down into unfath- 
omable shadows plunged that side of the mountain to 
which the building hung. But across the blue depths of the 
valley another range soared up, bright with the light of the 
May moon, mist gossamered here and there. The quiet 
was intense. Only those two were in the world. Much 
had been said and left unsaid in the sixty minutes they had 
known each other. Noise from the ground did not reach 
up to them. From that small tower not even a gleam of 
light from the cars that filled the parking lawn was visible. 
The tower’s roof shadow fell inkily about them; but out 
beyond, the world was moon drowned. But even in the 
blackness where she stood Natalla Gomez’s head gleamed 
molten gold as though an assay oven’s yellow walls were 
throwing their fierce rays upon it. Out of the night below 
at last the soft voice of a cello rose above the unheard 
orchestra that supported it, and reached the little bell 
tower with its deep barytone. And the broad-backed Mr. 
Malloy, clenching his fists to hold himself against the mad- 
ness that the moonlight and that masculine violin advised, 
swayed a little, and, fate handling the thing, his shoulder 
brushed against the lip of one of the bells that hung above 
him, so that a golden whisper came beating into his ear. 

Too much is plenty. The man was human; 
red-headed men are apt to be. 

“It’s Tom Moore himself would have stammered try- 
ing to tell you what a beautiful thing you are 
Mr. Malloy. 

And another hour later Pedro Gomez, standing outside 
his daughter’s bedroom door, paused with lifted hand be- 
fore he ventured a light rap. 

A sound like stifled sobbing came very faintly to his 
ears. He could not be quite sure. He knocked at last, 
and turned the knob. 

““What do you say?” he inquired, poking in his head. 

“T say it’s one smelly old world to live in, daddy Pete,” 
said a pillow-smothered voice, trying hard to sound who- 
gives-a-damnish but with indifferent success. ‘And you'd 
better be looking around,” it added bravely, “for another 
steel erector for that pet job of yours.” 

“T thought he couldn't get away with it,” 
Padre Gomez contemptuously. “Lillian is right, then.” 

“It is not so,”” came the unrhetorical retort, a rather 
suspicious breath catch at the end of it; ‘it’s Red. And 
I had to jab my finger in his eye.” 


as most 


” said young 


rumbled 


The half-grown skeleton of the giant Arapahoe Hotel 
stretched its gaunt bones upward into the driving rain. 
The racket of rivet hammers had quieted. The clang of 
maul on long reverberating beams was still. The steady 
plugging of the big compressor that sent its power-packed 
air up the long lines of pipe to the rivet guns had slowed 
down to a hesitating cough or two and stopped, leaving an 
auditory vacuum on the job. No hoisting engine raced 
and clanked, shooting its white exhaust jet out of the 
traveler, ten stories up. None purred under the loads that 
the big ground derrick swung from car to stock pile; for 
its long boom was tethered idly now by its hoisting cable 
to a heavy floor beam which was to be its first lift when the 
weather cleared. J. Pluvius was bossing the Arapahoe 
job. And when J. P. takes the reins in his hands the strain 
of the world’s big outdoor tasks eases a bit; and the 
peppery gangs that serve them heave a long sigh of relief 
from the drive, thank heaven for a day’s enforced let- 
down; and, from engineer to water boy, they loll about 
the crude office and the cruder tool shed, consume vast 
quantities of tobacco, eating and burning, and yarn and 
yarn and yarn. 

‘Rough tables of unfinished boards, littered with blue 
prints, form the miniature battlefields on which the plans 








for the big fizhts are laid out. For the field construction 
office is no thing of shining mahogany and glittering brass. 
Likely as not a tin washbasin, on such a day as this, catches 
the plink-plink-plink of that part of the rain which finds 


its way through the hole that a hot rivet, missed by the 
catcher’s bucket a hundred feet aloft, has burned through 
the tar-paper roof. And the splintery studding and joists 
and boards that make up sides and ceiling, show long moist 
stains where the elements soak through. The window 
sashes of executive establishments such as these are each 
of different size and style, ran?om accumulations, with the 
dirt of their last place of usefulness thick upon their panes. 
A transit, boxed; a level on its tripod; a huge erection 
plan tacked to the biggest unbroken space the walls afford; 
frayed edges of innumerable detail sheets peeking forth 
from their cramped quarters in a homemade blue-print 
cabinet; an egg stove, one time painted white, now brown 
stained from ill-aimed shots of bridgeman’s nectar; a 
boxful of discolored sawdust at its foot, the target at which 
so many volleys of the solacing extract have been fired 
such things as these add character to the executive cham- 
ber of almost any big construction job. They did to the 
center of authority for the field activities of the Arapahoe 
Hotel. No place for a lady, one might say; and on this 
particular rainy morning on this particular job, no ladies 
present, 

Eddie Simms, timekeeper, crouched on a tall stool, was 
translating the unreadable hieroglyphics of a well-thumbed 
time book into perfectly lettered and perfectly legible 
characters on a spotless pay-roll sheet, now almost ready 
for its journey to the cashier at the central office. A red- 
haired young fellow standing before a high rough table 
was poring over a broad sheet of blue paper. 

The outer door swung suddenly open, rudely disturbing 
this scene of peace and industry, to admit a gust of wind 
and rain, and a dripping figure. 

The timekeeper put aside his pen and notebook and 
drew a delighted breath. Johnny Rapport, the erector 
foreman, as he had expected. 

“‘Aha, we're off!”’ said the red-haired man, turning his 
back to the prints and leaning his elbows on the 
table. 


high 
Given Rappy and a package of Doughboy Scrap, 
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a hard rain and an audience, and the offi 
for the day. 

“Shut the door, Stupe,”’ said Eddie, by way of pleasar t 
greeting. 


The foreman shook the rain off of his hat and tried his 


> | 


range by an unsuccessful shot at the sawdust box. 

*‘T’ve seen my share of sunny-day pencil shovers in my 
time,’’ remarked the newcomer, “‘but our little Eddie is 
the prize fair-weather timekeeper of the lot.” 

He turned to the red-haired man, ignoring the other. 

“T got two roughnecks up in the traveler-engine shed 
splicing that cable we cut yesterday, boss,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
I suppose they'll be yellin’ bloody murder pay day for a 
day short because sugar-coated Willie isn’ 
the job to-day.”’ 

The boss grinned appreciatively. 
manner underwent an instantaneous change. 
a flat can to the foreman. 

“Bridge Mixture,” he said. ‘“‘Road tar and splinters, 
Mixed specially for roughnecks. The bridgeman’s joy 
smoke. You'll find it a nice change from bituminous coal. 
Hod up.” 

He dropped from his stool and unscrewed the level from 
its stand and put it carefully in its box. Then he straddled 
two of the legs of the empty tripod about the stove 

“‘Here, hang your coat on this,”’ he said solicitously, 
and he took the sodden garment out of Rapport’s hand 
and hung it on the instrument stand, close to the heat. 

**What’s the numbers of those two men splicing cable?”’ 
he inquired carelessly, after finishing these ministrations. 

The foreman shook out a generous palmful from the 
proffered can, tucked the tin under his arm, and started 
to rub the tobacco into granules before he spoke. 

“Hit the trail, sweetheart, hit the trail! Ten stories up 
and turn to the left. It’s a little dusty afore the mast to 
day, but you'll find the two lads in the traveler shanty. 
They’ll let you have their numbers gladly. 
in it for them.” 

And the gentleman thrust a broom straw into the oper 
stove door and the flat 
Eddie’s tobacco in it into his own greasy hip pocket. He 
had time for one long puff before the cyclone stru 


t getting around 


And the timekeeper ’s 
He proffered 


There’s money 


stuck can with the residue of 








The rivet keg that had been answering him for a chair 

lled clattering into a corner. There was a flurry of arms 
and legs, a crash, and the pair plunged under a table whose 
one side Was supported against the wall The two legs 
vhich held up its outer edge went with the gale, and the 
table, not being designed in cantilever, collapsed, and 
with its load of ink and statione ry came down on Lop of 
the two combatant at which the red-haired man, who 
had been viewing the mélée with approval from a com 
paratively safe coign of vantage atop the print cabinet 
leaped down, grabbed hold of a flying leg and pulled. The 
timekeeper came forth from under the wreckage, half his 
hair and one side of his face fit inspiration for a pretty 
little ballad entitled The Writing Fluid Blue but witl 
the flat can grasped triumphant]; one hand 

“Quit it, you driveling numskulls, quit it!" roared the 


boss. “As long as you confine the breakage to yourseives 
I'd let you roughhouse till there wasn’t a piece left big 
enough to choke a cockroach; 
ing up the inlaid Chippendale, ’s’nuff! 
read this.” | 


but when you start smast 
Here, squarehead, 
He extended a telegram to the erector, who 
had just dug himself out from under the débris and was 
obviously preparing to renew hostilities for the pos 
of the can of Bridgeman’s Delight. ‘‘Read this; this'll 
take some of the pep out of you. I got it yesterday and 
didn't have the heart to show it to you.” 
The foreman took the yellow sheet and read 


ession 


P. A. MALLoy, Malloy Steel Structures, 
y Supt. Arapahoe Hotel, 
amet, N. Y 

Gomez kicking about progress. 
Bensen to help you out. Let's go, 








blame him 
RAMSDEN 


Don't Sending 
Rapport’s face fell. 
“That won't do, boss,”” he said in utmost seriousne 
all memory of the friendly set-to vanishing in a moment. 
Simms had come over and was looking across the bridge 


man’s shoulder at the message, The foreman looked back 
at him. 

* Re- 
member that yarn I told you about how the boss broke 
his bucko game at Wheeling? That was 


Continued on Page 28 


“It's Buffalo Gus they’re sending, Ed,” he said. 


a true chapter, 





R.oa Bure  —— 











With an Effort That Filled Him With Anguish He Dragged the Huge Limp Body to its Feet, Steadied it, Drew Back His Arm, and Strack 
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By IRVIN S. COBB 


“Hips Slidely 
Fanzsergedimmischen; 
Vaist Uiso But 
Nod Jo Stidety"' 


ILLUSTRATED 













BY TONY SARG 


at the prep school. In my 
time—not so far distant a time 
either—-the average boy of fif- 
teen spent most of his time ask- 
ing questions. Now he spends 
most of his time answering 
them. 

If you wish to observe the 
height of boredness, the very 
essence of disil- 
lusionment, you 
; no longer will 
toe find it in a club 

iim on Fifth Avenue, 

4s New York, which 

is frequented by 
elderly, crabbed 
men of affairs, 
who long ago ex- 
changed most of their 
emotions for symp- 
toms. This once was 
the case, but it is not 
so now. You will find 
it among those cynical 








l IS in the mind of the writer to deal more or less at 
I length with the oncoming generation. One approaches 

the undertaking with grave doubts and conflicting 
emotions—there is so much which might be said, there 
is so little which with the definiteness of absolute cer- 
tainty can be said upon the subject by one who in years 
and in methods of thought and action is out of direct con- 
tact with modern youth. It is as though one squinted 
through a telescope the lenses of which had been made 
blurry by age and scratchy by usage, endeavoring to solve 
the puzales of luminous newly discovered comets a-flash 
across the firmament. On reflection the simile seems not 
so geod. For an orthodox astronomer has here the advan- 
tage: If in his deductions he should err regarding the life 
which exists on some far-distant but brightly visible star 
there is none competent to contradict him; the infinities 
of space save him from the consequences of his own mis 
takes. Whereas in this instance our own faulty conclusions 
will immediately be subject to correction. 

As regards the female just emerging or just emerged from 
the flapper stage it is the part of prudence for a medium- 
aged observer to confess himself at the outset stumped, 
I may study her; may try to appraise and analyze her; 
may fondly hope to divine the inwardnesses of some of her 
moods and modes and manners. But in the main she 
baffles me. I feel toward her as I feel toward one of George 
Bernard Shaw’s later plays. I go to see it and patiently I 
sit through it te the bitter end—11:55 P.M., usually 
confused by a maze of brilliant but futile dialogue, dazed 
by the intricacies of a seemingly meaningless plot which 
starts without beginning and promises, along toward mid- 
night, to stop without finishing. But the point is that I do 
sit through it. Onee entice me to the theater, once get me 
settled in the midst of rapt-faced Shavians, who are try- 
ing to look as though they knew what it was all about, and 
perplexed nen-Shavians, who by their expressions betray 
their complete bewilderment, and I hang on for the final 
curtain, Always I am like that at a George Bernard Shaw 
play. I know there’s a catch in it somewhere! 


Learning to Say it With Yawns 


ND some of these days I hope to guess it for myself. 
My attitude toward Miss Florabel Debutante— 1921 
model, with low streamlines—is very similar. As a study 
in human complexities she interests me most even when she 
perplexes me most. Now the male of like age is much less 
complicated and much less complex than she is. Com- 
paratively he is easy to decode. He is more elemental, more 
primitive than she is. He is not so highly lacquered; in 
spots the original surface and fabric of him show through 
the shellacking. At that, he carries a gloss of superficial 
worldliness which his father and even less his grandfather 
had not in their youth, nor desired to have. My observa- 
tion has been that usually he begins to take on this sheen 





ancients who compose 
the upper form of the 
average expensive 
boys’ school in the 
East. Only yesterday 
their voices were 
changing and they in- 
terfered with their feet when they walked and they did 
not know what to do with their hands. To-day, except 
when their jaded fancies are stirred by sporting events or 
by a Follies show or by the prospect of owning a new high- 
powered car, it is their pose to display an almost complete 
indifference to the trivial occurrences of this trivial planet. 
For all I know to the contrary, it may not be altogether a 
pose with them. For some of them it may be a quite 
natural attitude. They were raised that way, perhaps. 
Remember, in some of our older families they’ve learned 
to say it with yawns. 

When I was twenty or thereabouts practically every- 
thing that happened had a thrill in it for my generation. 
But that was a quarter of a century ago, when mankind 
moved at six miles an hour instead of sixty. Nowadays, 
unless I am woefully unjust in my estimate, mainly what 
happens only acquires importance in the estimation of the 
ultra-sophisticated youth of our land through the circum- 
stance that he personally was present 
when it did happen. It isn’t the event 
which counts so much as the fact that he 
observed it. 

Just the other day I heard of a certain 
man who had been disappointed in an 
affair of the heart. His sweetheart, it 
seemed, had transferred her affections to 
arival. He admitted—this blasé man of 
the world admitted—that he 
really was all broken up by 
the thing. He said he meant 
to give up everything and 
take a complete rest of at 
least a year in the hope of 
getting over it. I chanced 
to know this misanthrope. 
From a somewhat extended 
study of his ways and walks 
I should say that for him to 
rest more thoroughly during the next 
year than he has rested through the 
months and years during which I have 
observed him, it will be necessary for 
him to spend the time on the flat of his 
back and-be fed by a nurse through a 
tube. 

But that is really neither here nor 
there. Tome the outstanding circum- 
stance in this deplorable affair centers 
about the age of the unhappy gentleman 
in question. Naturally, at his age these 
blows land heavily upon the victim. It 
isn’t as though he had boyish resiliency, 
juvenile enthusiasms. For he has lived 
his life. He is nearly twenty-two years 
old. 
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I Said I Would Take the Second Pouch; 
Lady Spoke Words of a Most Flattering Nature 
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It is only fair I should confess that of late my oppor- 
tunities for studying the members of the younger genera- 
tion have largely been circumscribed to certain areas in or 
near some of our larger cities, and notably in or near 
certain larger cities of the North Atlantic Seaboard. In 
the cruder midlands of America, I believe, there are still 
to be found a few girls, daughters of well-to-do but old- 
fashioned parents, who did not attend a polishing-off 
school at all—girls who have, as one might say, the dull 
domestic finish. Also I am told that in some of the more 
remote interior parts of the continent, where a father and 
a son bear the same name, there yet prevails the quaint 
old custom of calling the father John Jones Senior, and the 
son John Jones Junior. Here in the East we know better 
than that; here the son is John Jones II—you may have 
noted how very often he is just that too; a second—or if 
the bearer of a name which his grandfather likewise bore, 
he is John Jones III. It has rather a regal sound to it and 
conveys a special and added distinction. 

Let us, for a space, consider John Jones III as he 
presents himself before the eyes of a bystander who is 
twenty-odd years his senior. I do not choose for this 
purpose any John Jones III in particular; I am trying to 
fashion a composite likeness made up of features and 
details borrowed from what I regard as typical cases. If 
the portrait seems rather overdrawn and extreme, remem- 
ber that in real life, as on the stage, it is by means of 
deliberate exaggerations of the verities that we get a 
proper character drawing. The predominant traits must 
be stressed and emphasized, sometimes almost to the point 
of burlesque, in order that we may arrive at a proper 
estimate of the type we mean to depict. 


More Manners and Less Courtesy 


OO BEGIN with, I would say that in John Jones III the 
bump of reverence hasturnedintoadent. Maturity and 
the achievements of maturity do not daunt him; the 
judgments of maturity backed by the experience of ma- 
turity mean mighty little to him. He has more of surface 
culture than his sire before him had, but inside of him, I 
believe, very much less of respect for the opinions of his 
elders. He tolerates them because it is a rule of polite 
society so to do, but at the same time he rather patronizes 
them. They bore him—they, and their ancient ways and 
their mossy prejudices. They lack very often in the small 
social graces which he so assiduously has developed and 
cultivated. His manner of springing to 
his feet when a woman enters a company 
i where he is seated is a lesson in deport- 
ment. Whether he would give up his seat 
in a crowded lifeboat to a woman or a 
child with as much readiness as his father 
would show under like circumstances is a 

moot question. 
As a man approaches middle age he 
finds, provided he has definitely estab- 
lished himself in some estate or position, 
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Whereupon the Young 








































that the world gener- 
ally is in a pleasant 
conspiracy to give him 
a good conceit of him- 
self. If he has not 
allowed his sense of 
d personal dignity to 
eclipse his sense of humor he may without 
cajoling himself too far be fair! with the 
image presented in the mirror which creation at large holds 
up before his eyes. On every side is manifest a disposition 
on the part of those with whom he comes in contact to fill 
him with an agreeable self-contentfulness. 
For an example I beg to take a sample day out of my 
life. I shall take one particular day because it 
abounded in illustrations of the point I seek to make. 


or vice versa 
well content 





own 


Surveys Made by the Tailor 


| THE morning I went tothe tailor’s. Prices had been 
marked down and I meant to take advantage of the re- 

duction while clothing, for the first time in years, had been 

cut to so ridiculously low a figure that if only it were cut 

about 50 per cent more, a suit then would cost only about 
a three times as much as a suit used to cost before the war. 
So I went to the tailor’s, feeling that whether I needed new 
clothing or not I should be sadly lacking in ordinary 
forethought did I fail to avail myself of an opportunity 
which in our lifetime may never come again. It had been 
quite a long time since I had ordered any suits, and the 
tailor was of the opinion that in the interim my outlines 
had altered somewhat. So he called in two members of 
his staff to take my dimensions. One of them, the head 
cutter, went over me and up and down me and around and 
around and around me with a tape measure and a T square, 
charting and platting and taking soundings, while the other 
stood by to record the metes and bounds in a book. It was 
rather like a civil-engineering proposition except that 
instead of saying “Thence in a general westerly direction, 
following dips, angles, curves and bulges to a brass sus- 
pender| button marked ‘Blank Button Co. Inc.’; thence 
due north along a back center seam to a rear collar stud; 
thence east, following shoulder blade,’’ and so on, the 
head surveyor chose to chant his notations in a mixture 
of Yiddish and what he evidently believed to be English, 
mixing this jargon with code numbers rather in the fashion 
of a football captain signaling his team. 

That is to say, he did this after he had reached a certain 
stage in the undertaking. Until he had reached this stage 
he did not feel called upon to resort to ciphers and cryptic 
ejaculations. For so long as he was working on me longi- 
tudinally his language was quite frank and almost, if not 














A Small Maiden Trigged Out for a Party Told Me 
That Her Frock Was Called Mist of the Maytime 
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quite, entirely intelligible to me. It was when 
he got among the latitudes that I first noticed 
he was withholding certain details from me 
although at the same time making his dis 
oa closures entirely understandable so far as his 
aid was concerned, 

For instance, when he came to tape my 
torso he called out quite loudly: “Shest, 
normal, forty-four; shest expoundet, forty-six 
and sree-tents.”” Then in a stage whis; he 
said: ‘ Left shoulter gemulilichenschlosser! At 
least it sounded like that. I believe my left 
shoulder is somewhat lower than my right. 
Plainly he figured I was not aware of the dis 
crepancy and so meant to save me from the 
pain of knowing the distressing truth. 

When he had worked gradually south 
ward to my midriff his language be 
came ever guarded and intricate, 

He snugged the tape about me, first 
here, then there, and rattled off in 
rapid succession two sets of dimen- 


— 





sions, and then with a husky and sig 
nificant emphasis added mysteriously 
under his breath: “Hips slidely yan 
zergedimmischen; vaist ulso yanzerge 
dimmiscien but nod so slidely.” 

See how careful was he to 
withhold from me any dis 
closures which might lead me 
to suspect that I lacked in 
absolute perfection of sym- 
metry and proportion. The 

\ man was a born diplomat; in 
\ deed the world of trade is peo- 
| j pled with born diplomats. 
i! Upon leaving the tailor’s I 
had occasion to visit a friend 
f who is an official in a bank 
where occasionally I transact 
divers financial businesses. 
Passing through the bank to 
my friend’s office in the rear I 
was struck by certain physical 
details which although com- 
monplace and customary fea- 
tures of such an establishment 
é had them- 
selves upon me before. Now I discerned 
in them a most admirable subtlety of 


never especially impressed 


thoug} tfulr ess, devised in the « ustomer’ 
behalf. I think 





probably it w eX 

perience of a little while before at the 

tailor’s which made me now view these tactful touches 

in the banking fixtures in a more unde rstanding light 

Then I repaired to a shop t » purchase a tobacco pouch 
as a gift for a pipe-smoking friend. A 
personable young woman waited upon 
me, | lly when I am being served by 
a woman clerk I take the first thing she 
offers that is, I take it if she look as 
though she expected me to take it. All 
women and some men love to shop, but 

I do not. When shopping I am eas 
embarrassed, easily led by a will stronger a 


than my own. But on this occasion I 
had the courage to reject 
the black leather pouch 
which she first exhibited to ate. — 
me in favor of one in a dis- 
play case which had caught 
and my fancy 

a somewhat ornate 
pouch, costing, as it turned 
out, almost twice as much 


my eye 


more 


He Wrested the Driver Out of His Parent's Grasp 





as the other would nave cost, I said I would take the sec- 


ond pouch; whereupon the young lady spoke words of a 
most flattering nature as regards my powers of discrimi 
nation, 

Outside on the sidewalk I took stock of the outstanding 


impressions of that forenoon, and to myself I said: “ What 
How civiliza- 





, to be sure ! 


a kindly, courteous universe it is 


tion has wrought to soothe me and to make me feel com 





fortable in my mind! Take what happened to-day: That 
head cutter must have known that I knew that in the 
neighborhood of my hips I was whatever he said I was and 
that at the belt line 1 was even more so; or at the very 


least, at I suspex ed the pres 
But did he 


and crassly blare out the embarrassing facts in my 


he must have suspected tl 


ence of these physical idiosyncrasies crudely 


pres 

ence? He did not. By virtue of his linguistic facility he 

managed to convey his exact meaning to his assistant 

without wounding my sensibilities or causing me any per 
sonal annoyance, 

“And then at the bank—how about what I saw there? 

Over the wicketed opening where my money and the 


money of others is accepted for deposit was a lege nd ona 
brass plate reading ‘Receiving Teller’ and over the ad 
jacent opening, where we are discouraged from trying to 
get any of the bank’s money out, was another legend 
reading ‘Loans.’ How considerate this is; how deftly 
contrived to comfort the public! Suppose they had labeled 
these windows by their shorter, uglier proper names. Sup- 
pose they had called them respectively the Yes Window 
and the No Window. Tact, I call it; tact and gracious 
And then finally there was that agreeable young 
How charmi: 


ness. 






woman at the tobacconist’s shop. igiy she 


referred to my good taste! 


The Song of the Bul-Bul 
< ES SIR,” I went on, “there’s no doubt about it 
the cosmic plan is organized to make an adult Amer- 
ican feel pretty well pleased with himself.” 

When I reached home in the evening of this pleasant 
day I found on my desk no less than three tributes to my 
justly famous sagacity in business affairs, These tributes 
were guised in the shape of letters from a certain class of 
so-called stockbrokers downtown, 

Scarce a day passes when at least one such letter fails 
to reach me at my regular address, But here were three 
of them, and all in one mail. Indeed, some of these gentle 
abide the thought of the delay which may 
arise through the tardiness of the postman. They use the 


prepaid, And every 


wires, They send me long day letters, 


men cannot 






one of these communications, whether telegraphic or type- 
ritten, compliments me upon my native shrewdness and 
my ability to discover the sj lendid possibilities of this or 
that new investment proposition at a glance. Confident 
f the outcome, each writer appeals to the quality of dis- 
ernment which has made me almost nationally famous as 


a wizard of finance. Yet personally I 


know a single one of these gen 


lemen who write to me so regularly; 


to the 


I have 
lifetime 
of them 


hest of my recollection 

in my whol 
seen but one 
That was 
ago when | was a re- 


porter for a New York 


evening newspe 


some years 


and he was op trial in 


the Federal cou 
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with ntent to 
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‘Stand Aside,"' He Commanded, “‘Watch Me" 
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Henry Lockyer Was, as it Were, Flavored Like 
a Gilt-Lacquered Tea Caddy With China, and 
Andrew Found Him Entrancing Company Weens 








HEY were sitting back of the partition 
in Albert Genamon’s drug store among 
the orderly rows of white and colored 


and glass-stopperéd bottles, the water taps 
ind zine sheeting and pungent cleansing 
mells, Genamon, whose smooth long face had taken per 
nanently the expression of whimsical humor for which he 
vas publicly noted; Markley Watts, the small silent station 
agent; Andrew and Samson Rendell, both thin and grave 
ind dark, characteristic of their blood, Andrew newly ele- 
ated to the bench and Samson a dealer in coal and grains; 
ind Chester Lukens, younger than the others, returned 
only that week from an epochal voyage to England. 
Chester had been talking excitedly and at length, but 
now he had fallen into a thoughtful silence, his face bearing 
palpable discontent; and the others, smoking Albert 
Genamon’s next-to-best cigars, said nothing. The back 
loor was open on a contracted inclosure bare of grass, a 
traggling hedge and the brick ends of buildings turned 
oward the parallel street. It was dusk and summer, and 
he drifting air brought in, against a carbolic odor, the 
cent of lilaes, the fragrance of flowers and the soothing 
echoes and calls of the town. Suddenly Markley Watts 


ILL 


poke 
‘And this game, golf,’’ he said, “that you played over 
here, Chester; you like it and think we ought to.take it 


ip in Kastlake?”’ 


“Certainly we ought,’’ Chester Lukens replied vigor- 


ously. “That is, if we don’t want to be considered dead 
ere, But I don’t really know if we're not. I did more 
than play —I brought home a set of clubs and the balls; 


ind, too, I asked a lot of questions. I pretty well under- 
tand it. A lot of ground will be necessary, like a big 
leared meadow, and yet not all cleared, either; but we 
ould lease that outside of town. To-morrow’'ll be Sunday, 
ind we can waik out and I'll show you. Why, Samson, 
there's just nothing to do here except baseball late in the 
ifternoon and crequet.”” His voice acquired an accent of 
contempt. “Dead,” he repeated to no one in particular, 
taking a cigarette from a leather case. 

“T wish you wouldn't smoke those things,” Albert pro- 
tested. “They're not right manly. Somehow they remind 
ine of Lord Chumley."’ Lukens rose. 

‘Of course,”” he proclaimed in a superior manner, “if 
you won't move along with life I will stop here with 
the goif clubs early in the afternoon.” 


By Joseph Hergesheimer 


USTRATED BY 


CHARLES D. 


When he had gone there was a general sigh. Albert 
Genamon continued, “Chester seems a little dissatisfied 
with us and Eastlake. He’s become a regular Anglomaniac. 
And did you see the collar! He’s worse—a dude.” 

“What about playing a game on Sunday?”’ Watts asked. 
“That'll make a big row. I’m not sure, but I think it’s 
illegal.”’ 

“Don’t let that bother you, Markley,”’ Andrew Rendell 
advised him. ‘ From what Chester says, nobody will guess 
it’s a game. Hitting a little ball and then tramping after 
it doesn’t. qualify, to my mind. The tramping I'll do will 
be in waders after trout along the Beaverkill.” 

“Don’t be too set,’”’ his brother advised him. ‘ After 
all, Chester has been away and seen a good deal. He’s a 
smart young man.” 

Genamon added, “‘Get him started and I’ll roll the pills 
up right here.” But Markley Watts still objected. 

“Tt is his spirit I’m against. The Lord knows what he 
will bring into Eastlake with his newfangled ideas. For 
instance, what he said about organizing a club. I’d like to 
know what we need a club for, when we’ve been meeting 
here and talking every evening, pretty nearly, for ten 
years. This drug store is all the club any reasonable man 
would need.” 

He grew so excited, so resentful that he stood up, gesticu- 
lating with his cigar. 

“Why, Markley,” they all cried, “your own wife 
wouldn’t recognize you!’’ Albert Genamon pretended to 
get him a bromide powder. 

‘Don’t worry,”’ Samson reassured him. “Nothing will 
ever take the place of Albert Genamon’s in Eastlake. Let’s 
get back to facts. Are we going up on the Miramichi in 
July?” 

They were, it was finally decided; and Samson and An- 
drew Rendell, walking home together through the gather- 
ing dusk, discussed the tying of some flies for Northern 
water. Andrew wore a high hat carefully brushed, and 
from the tails of his black coat hung the brilliant silk of a 
bandanna handkerchief. His Malacca cane with an ivory 
knob struck now on a sounding boardwalk and was now 
silent crossing a dusty town street. Samson had on a gray 
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felt hat with a narrow brim and a short 
braided jacket against wide pepper-and-salt 
trousers. 

Above them maple trees met, forming a 
closed glimmering prospect, a cool green way 
with small houses of brick or boards on either side, but all 
with porches and beds of flowers, of mignonette and pansies 
and sweet William and nasturtiums and clove pinks. The 
houses, the lawns, even the cast-iron fences, were all alike 
in size and color and atmosphere, as though there had been 
a common agreement of harmony, of an equality without 
a personal ambition of show or superior material resources. 
Across the tranquil air came the slow pealing of a bell, and 
Samson halted. 

“There!’’ he exclaimed. “I was listening so close to 
Chester that I forgot the fire-company meeting. Tell 
Annice, will you, Andrew, and I'll go right back. It may 
be after nine when I get home.” 

Andrew Rendell stopped by the gate of a dwelling with 
a bay window on the left. 

A small feminine group were seated with spread white 
skirts on the steps of the portico. 

“Samson will be late,”’ he repeated in a voice not raised, 
but clear. “It is the fire-meeting night.’”’ Annice replied 
that she was aware of that. 

“‘No need to ask where you have all been,” she went on 
in tones not entirely innocent of a mild philosophical ob- 
jection—“ back in that drug store. I declare, what you 
see in him, a bachelor with a tongue in his head, I for one 
can’t make out. And Markley Watts, he never opens his 
mouth; that’s as sure as a pint’s a pound.” 

““You should have heard him to-night,’’ Andrew informed 
her. “‘ He was like a Fourth-of-July orator.” 

To Annice’s invitation that he come in and rest his hat 
he answered that he had some legal papers to look over 
before court to-morrow. He never would sit with women, 
she called back; positively he was as bad as Albert Gena- 
mon, who was polite enough to listen to, but had—it was 
well known—his own opinion of a lady. Another, a young 
fresh voice, protested against her mother’s sharpness with 
Uncle Andrew, and a figure detached itself from the vague- 
ness and walked gracefully to the fence. Andrew kissed her 
dutifully on a cool cheek. 

“*Rosalee, who do you think was talking to us this eve- 
ning about a game called golf, and spitchcocks and the 
French valse?”’ 





“‘T think he might have talked of it better to somebody 
else than a lot of men,” she returned. ‘‘ But of course he 


” 


must do what he likes. I am sure and sure and sure 

He stopped her with a thin hand against her lips. 

“Y know— it’s nothing to you. Certainly not. There is 
one thing he hasn’t seen in England, and that is a lovelier 
girl e 

Now her firm small palm stopped him. 

“You are making it more than it is,’ Rosalee instructed 
him. ‘I’m glad Chester had a wonderful time, and I under- 
stand that he hasn’t been back long enough to get around 
and see everyone.” 

Was it the tenderness of the dusk, Andrew Rendell 
wondered, that this evening made her appear actually 
beautiful? Her bright hair was subdued, soft around the 
delicate oval of her face, and her eyes—the Rendell eyes; 
such a dark blue that now they seemed black—were filled 
with a spirit suddenly stirring to his heart. Youth, he told 
himself, continuing down the darkening street, at its 
richest and best. 

Virgin gold so pure that it could almost be molded with 
the fingers, the right fingers; and ready for the flame that 
would convert it into a permanence of love and fidelity, 
the unselfishness of maternity. 

His study was bare except for the calf-bound legal books 
that, on light-walnut shelves, covered two walls. The re- 
maining end had a large window on Tulip Street, and the 
fourth wall, against which stood a black haircloth sofa, 
was hung with steel engravings of the chief justices of the 
United States, the enlargement of a photograph of his wife 
taken the day of their marriage, and there was a glass door 
opening on a small side lawn and the garden patch he 
tended. There was a long table in the middle of the room, 
with orderly piles of current political and general pam- 
phlets, the folded local and a thicker city newspaper, his 
green-baize bag with its draw tape and an open box of 
prime Manila stogies, inordinately black and shaped likea 
trumpet. 

It had been his custom, since his wife’s death, to work 
very late through the night; and so he was in no hurry to 
take up the dockets by his chair with leather back and 
seat and padded arms. Instead he chose a stogy, lighted it 
very thoroughly from a wax match and settled back with 
an introspective gaze on the spreading bluish smoke. 
Since his youth, only thirty-and-some years ago, how times 


had changed! For example, the lamplighter going his 
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rounds on evenings such as this when there was no moon; 
the row of venerable old men who used to sit in the hickory 
chairs before the Mansion House and argue about the 
naval operations on Lake Champlain Their feet, he 
remembered, in boots, were cocked up on an iron rail; 
when he played baseball it was necessary to hit the runner 
between bases; and how the hard rubber ball could hurt! 
Life was simpler, more straightforward then. There 
weren't so many dances at Lennis Springs; so many straw- 
berry festivals and excursions and summers away from 
home, at Cape May. Now here was Chester Lukens, re- 
turned from three months abroad, complaining because 
Eastlake, where there was hardly a dull minute, was dead. 

Chester, he said aloud, severely, was a fool; not only for 
his restlessness but principally because of his attitude 
toward Rosalee. Damn it, what did the boy—he was no 
more—want from life? What more than his, Andrew 
Rendell’s, niece could be got? Nothing! Chester, Andrew 
growled, had had a fair sight of some great painted lady 
in her carriage, or a closer glance at such paint in the 
promenades of the music halls. 

A vision of his own youngest manhood filled his mind. 
He had been something of a dandy, not in the imitative 
manner held against Chester by Markley Watts; but ex- 
tremely fastidious about his dress, his food, or rather his 
drink, and his mental and real. He had 
prided himself on reason, a reason which he now saw as 
an immature but characteristic skepticism, and a special 
clarity in regard to what he designated as entanglements 
with women. 

Andrew Rendell had determined to stay unmarried, 
intellectually free. He had never from the first wavered 
in his complete dedication to the law; and though he went 
occasionally to evening parties where there were women, 
he contrived to remain outside the games, the swift warm 
whispering in corners. He had stood, with a leaf or two 
of lemon verbena in his buttonhole, in doorways, immacu- 
late and withdrawn and superior. 

Why he had always preferred lemon verbena to a flower, 
a small tea rose or a camellia, was a mystery to him. It 
was the smell certainly that captivated him, charmed his 
imagination. Even now, when he could, he kept it about 
him— in the lapel of his coat, green or crisply brown among 
his stores of body linen, along the border of his lawn. He 
had worn lemon verbena at his initial appearance on the 
bench, and its pungent sweetness had lasted through the 
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But it was of 
If Caroline Lock- 
delicate as a Nanking china 
cup, he would never have noticed her 


long fatiguing day in the close court room. 
his marriage that he had been thinking. 
yer had not been fragile, us 
She was 80 slender, 
so ethereal that she hadn’t seemed like a girl in the least 
It was impossible to regard her as a menace to his planned, 


his cherished singlene 


For years her father had been factor at Canton, in 
China, for a Boston tea-importing firm; and, retired be- 
cause of an intermitting Eastern fever, he had come home 


to Eastlake with Caroline and her mother. Her ry Lockyer 


had brought back, too, tags and phrases of Confucian and 
Taoistic wisdom. He was, as it were, flavored like a gilt- 
lacquered tea caddy with China, and Andrew found him 
entrancing company. They were apt to sit through long 
summer evenings under a screen of ariet trumpet creep- 


ers, the aged yellowed man and the particular youth, while 


the former discoursed of godown 





and candied watermelon 


seed and the fabulous river gardens of Soochow. In the 
winter the same thing had continued in a parlor where 
carved ivories and imperial yellow silks had contrasted 
with a Pennsylvania ten-plate stove and a fretted foot 
organ 

Often Caroline would sit with them, saying little o1 
nothing, in light sliplike dresses and sl ppers on minute 
feet with crossed ribbons about the ankles. She, like 


Rosalee, had bright hair; but she had worn it netted and 


low on her neck. Low and netted, with what light there 
was tangled and glinting in the smooth strands! 
Well, he had paid precious little attention to her; and 


then only from a sense of duty, of acknowledged gratitude 
to her father, he had taken her to a party at Emery Carol's, 
a birthday party for Emery’s eldest daughter. The Carols 
lived in a long low stone farmhouse, perhaps five miles 
over the gentie hills from Eastlake; and—it had been 
autumn—there was cider in stone crocks. No such cider 
now, Andrew Rendell added. The young people were very 
boisterous, the kissing games more rough and frequent 
than usual, and Caroline had been frightened. She had 
been frightened and he 
had stood together outside the house, the loud gayety, 
facing the keen serenity of the late October night. No 
more than that then, for he had driven her home almost 
immediately after. Only that then, and hardly more 
through the winter following. She had caughta cold early in 
Continued on Page 85) 


annoyed, and eventually 


they 








When He Saw Sara Close Beside 
a Figure in Black and White, He 
Went Forward to Make Them His 
Compliments and Farewell 




















UR young man who 
has just entered jour 


nalism finds one ques- 
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im Journalism 
What to Print—By Chester S. Lord 


wholesome influence, seeks 
to do good, seeks a reputa- 
tion for honesty of purpose 








and honesty of community 
service he naturally will 





tion uppermost: What to 

print. On what lines of | 
policy have our great new 

papers reached success? 


Why do pe ople pre fer one 
another? 


newspaper above 
What kind of news or read- 
ing is the most popular? 
In his meditations over 
newspaper possibilities the 
late Joseph Pulitzer found 
himself reasoning that the 


existing newspapers were 
vritten above the under 
tanding of the multitudes, 
+} 


he commoner people, and 


onsequently were not read 
by them. — 
thousands of the m« tropoli- 
tan district population read 
no daily sheets becaure the 
was so high and be- 
editorial utter 
ances were over their heads, 


price 


ause the 


were too profound, too 
Pulitzer pictured 
t newspaper 0 simple of 
apeer h and of editorial ex 
pression that this vast pop 
ulation would understand 
it. He purchased the New 


scholarly 








Hundreds of re 

















stick to a conservative 
course. For somehow ex- 
aggeration and sensation- 
alism, not to mention 
falsehood, do not seem 
quite to harmonize with 
moral precepts; nor do 
they inspire confidence in 
theeditor’sinfluence. The 
conservative sheets are 
duller but they are trusted 
* the more; and public con- 
fidence is a mighty fine 
; foundation on which to 
builda healthy circulation. 

Many persons read the 
same newspaper for years 
and years. They become 
used to its ways, its ar- 
rangement of news; and 
they have confidence in its 
integrity. It comes to be 
almost a spiritual consola- 
tion to them. They swear 
by it and they believe in 
it just as they believe in 
their pastor or their fam- 
ily physician. This is true 
especially of readers in the 











York World, reduced its 
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price and tried to make it 
appeal to the masses, and 
before long he had attained 
a great circulation and a 
great fortune. 

Now Pulitzer accomplished this by contemplating his 
newspaper from the viewpoint of the reader rather than 
from that of the editor, He gave the people something 
they wanted. Giving the public what it wants is the surest 
way of getting a multitude of readers. His reading matter 
was mild. The typography was wildly spectacular. He 
attracted attention with headlines a foot high and with 
letterpress that reminded of thickly woven barbed fence 
wire. One half of the page was daubed with blotches of 
black type and the other half was smeared with red ink. 
But typographical eeventricity alone does little harm; it’s 
a question of taste, 

Pulitzer had made his great success along these lines 
and was breathing easily. It was not until another editor 
came along who outdid Pulitzer in multiple exaggerations 
of the same game that the country saw’ the most riotous 
outburst of sensational journalism ever known anywhere. 
Pulitzer’s early efforts were as a smoking ash barrel when 
compared with the Vesuvius of volcanic flame and melted 
java that followed. That Hearst would collect a bigger 
mob of readers was inevitable, but Pulitzer lost no readers 
and gained many. Both establishments kept up the lurid 
contest as long as circulation continued to grow; but with 
the pause of the rocket rise things began to simmer down 
to a less spectacular splendor of insanity. The inflamma 
tion of the imagination subsided and gradually they ap- 
proached the routine and respectability of the other sheets. 
It was the same old story—the story so familiar to 
irnalists of ripening years—of building up a newspaper 
circulation by spectacular methods and then relapsing into 
ordinary goodness with a deliberation so gradual that the 
reader does not notice the change. 


The Taste for Newspaper Stimulants 


}“ )K every editor knows that the more details of sin, vice 
and crime he crams into his newspaper the more copies 
of that newspaper will be sold; and every editor knows that 
the most subtle temptation that besets him is the tempta- 
tion to print the things that should not be printed; and 
that temptation is the more acute because he knows that 
the people want to read them, Ay, there’s the rub! The 
people want the sensational stuff. The highly sensational 
sheets sell three or four times as many copies as do the con- 
servative ones, The proportion is greater in London and 
Paris. In our large cities almost all the newspapers of great 
circulation began the building-up process by audacious sen- 
sationalism; as they became prosperous they became 
moderate. Joseph Addison, of long-ago literary fame, recog 
nized the public liking for sensation. He says in The Spec- 
tator: “At the same time I am very sensible that nothing 
spreads a paper like private calumny and defamation,” 


L. Clarke Davis, Once Editor of 
the PhiladetphiaLedger, Father 
of Richard Harding Davis 
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The Late David Graham Phillips Began His 
Brilliant Literary Career asa Newspaper Man 


And the Reverend Lyman Abbot in rebuking the 
sensational press was moved to remark: “Is the de- 
fense of the newspaper that it must give the public 
what it wants a good one? Most certainly no! No 
more than the selling of whisky, opium, stale fish or 
decayed vegetables. The editor ought to be a public 
teacher,” 

The popular taste that demands this sort of news- 
paper stimulant attracted the attention of Lafcadio 
Hearn, who remarks: ‘Everywhere there is a public 
of this kind to whom lachrymose emotion and mawk- 
ish sentiment give the same kind of pleasure that 
black, red and blazing yellow give to the eyes of little 
children and savages.” 

Conversely, The Christian Science Monitor is read 
by thousands of persons for the reason not so much 
that it represents a religious emotion as that it prints 
wholesome news free from spasm, “‘‘t reflects the true 
balance of the world’s work and iefuses to see only 
the evil and morbid happenings in it and let it appear 
that they are the preponderant forces of the world’s 
efforts. Thus it emphasizes the decent things, the 
heroic things, the things worth while.” With fairly 
good service The Christian Science Monitor presents 
the news of the day, and it especially appeals to pa- 
rents who wish to keep the tart news reports of the 
secular press from their children, 

What to print? This is a question that has disturbed 
many an editor's nightcap. So much depends on 
the editorial purpose. If the editor seeks to have a 
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smaller cities, although it 








Richard Harding Davis, Noted 
War Correspondent and Novel: 
ist, in 1891, at the Age of 27 


prevails everywhere. 

Now it behooves the ed- 
itor to nurse this attitude, 
for once it gets a hold on 
a community it is hard to 
dislodge. It grows like a river after spring rains, slowly 
but surely increasing in volume and in strength. 

The people bought Greeley’s Tribune because they be- 
lieved that Greeley was honest. They were willing to be 
influenced by what he said. For the same reason 
Springfield Republican became popular and prosperous. 
Throughout the country we have repeated instances of 
newspapers having the confidence of the community be- 
cause they are honestly conducted. 


3owles’ 


How the Sun Was Made Interesting 


HE New York Times is perhaps our most gratifying 
exhibit of a newspaper advanced to supreme success by 
conservative methods. Free from exaggeration of state- 
ment or typographical appearance or hysteria of any sort, 
it has grown to great circulation and vast influence. Mr. 
Ochs planned this result on the theory of giving to each 
reader the things in which he is personally interested, 
printing the news in such volume as to attract a great 
variety of interests. The lawyer found the full court cal- 
endar, the real-estate man a record of every sale, the 
sporting enthusi- 

ast the result of 








every game. 

Dana's purpose 
was to make The 
Sun interesting to 
everybody. He 
wanted to print 
matter that would 
be equally absorb- 
ing to a reader in 


Chicago, Boston 
or New York. 


Minor neighbor- 
hood events were 
minimized to 
make room for the 
important, for the 
odd and queer, for 
bright things. He 
inspired his staff 
to enthusiasm for 
good writing. He 
chose to lead pub- 
lic opinion rather 
than be led by it. 

Greeley’s idea 











was to print a 
newspaper of na- 
tional importance 


Before Jesse Lynch Williams Wrote 
Plays He Wrote Newspaper “‘Copy"’ 
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and national influence; and that meant of course the print- 
ing of a lot of national politics. He sought to be a great 
political leader, to be the champion of his party. He was 
little interested as a journalist in the ordinary run of news. 

Whitelaw Reid, who succeeded Greeley as editor of the 
Tribune, once said: “‘The thing always forgotten by the 
closest critics of the newspapers is that the newspapers 
must be measurably what their 
readers make them, what their 


Whatever is nearest the heart, whatever is uppermost 
in mind—that is what we want to read about. We are 


} 
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changeable creatures in thought, in purpose and in habit. 


The new always is fascinating. The smart editor appre 
ciates this love of change, and accordingly he exalts the 
new. More than that, he anticipates interest that is t 
develop—foresees changes in government policies, the 
introduction of new methods, the out 
come of scientific discovery 





constituents call for and 
sustain.” Reid wished the 
Tribune to be of national im- 
portance. He was heard to 
speak of the city department 
as a necessary evil. 

People are especially inter 
ested in reading about the 
things in which they have par 
ticipated. If you have at- 
tended a public meeting you 
follow with pleasure the news- 
paper report of that meeting. 
You are grateful to recognize 
things you remember the 
speaker to have said. If you 
have been to the theater you 
want to read a report or a criti 
cism of the performance. You 
are pleased especially if the 
critic mentions some good or 
poor feature that you had no 
ticed. It is a sort of verifica 
tion of your judgment. You 
feel a sense of personal par 
ticipation in the article. The 
same is true of the opera or a 
music event, All these things 
are constantly recurring, and 
reporters and critics are likely 
to become so familiar wit! 
them that their importance 
becomes obscured. This is truc 
of opera and theater notices 
The opera critic who has beer 
listening to Faust for thirty 
years ceases to write much about it; but the young 
person who hears the opera for the first time is 
disappointed because so little is: printed about the 
performance, Theater critics make good notices of 
opening-night performances but rarely 
ments on the same play. A play may 
years and be enjoyed by thousands, but nothing more is 
printed about it save mere announcements. 

To the man or woman in society the new 
infinitely more than mere gossip. The 
pretension must know what society folk are doing, must be 
informed of their every movement. His newspaper gives 
the hint for many letters. He must congratulate the family 
whose daughter’s engagement is announced. He must 
sympathize with the bereaved. Society news has the per- 
sonal note, and personalities sell Cram your 
sheet with them, young man! 








Thomas M. Dieuaide, 

for Many Years City 

Editor of the Otd 
Evening Sun 


repeat com- 


run for months or 


of society is 
ociety man of any 


newspapers, 


The Pleasures of Recognition 


OU pay little attention to ordinary reports of confla- 
grations, but if you happen to see one you seek the re 
port describing it. It has much bigger news value for you 
Several times have 
I noticed verifica- 










































tion of this idea. A 
hundred-thousand- 
dollar-damage fire 
uptown might get 
ten lines of space, 
but a fifty-thou- 
sand-dollar one 
downtown, 
big blaze was in 
plain sight of the 
newspaper offices 
when they were all 
down in Printing 
House Square, 
would get half a 
column because the 
editors had quit 
work to look at it 
and had become in- 
terested. We are 
much the more in- 
terested in the ball 
games, the prize 
fights, the contests 
of any sort that we 


whose 














have seen than we 
can be in those not Will Irwin in 1906, the Year He 
seen. Left the Sun 


| prepares his readers accordingly. 
Man’s supreme interest is in his busi 
ness, in his money-making. Frequently 
the newspapers are of especial service 
to him. In many lines of business they 
are a necessity. The manufacturer of 
goods, for instance, searches every col 
umn for information bearing on the 
raw product that enters into them, the 
price, the supply, the demand, weather 
conditions that may influence, the con- 
dition and the cost of transportation, 
the effect of legislation, the menace of 
competition—anything that has influ 
ence on the making and delivery of his 
product. Quick information is an im 
portant factor. 

We are living in a commercial age, 
a money-making age, and people are 












Here is the Irvin 3. Cobb of 1907, 
Then Star Reporter of the Eve: 
ning Wortd Staff 


thinking as never before of money accu 





mulation and business expansion. The 
ournalistic tendency of the hour is t 
exalt the practical and minimize the 
sentimental. War has made us mon 
mad. We note a growing fascination for 
articles of the practical, of how great 
fortunes are developed, of how n ones 
is made and lost, of how the poor 
become rich and the rich becom« 
poor—stories of business construc 
tion involving millions, of the ap 
plication of invention to everyday 
needs. This kind of narrative it 
cludes the recital of pe rsonal su 
cesses, how the quick witted boy 





becomes a captain of industry, how 
Nature's forces are utilized and Na 





and he 


whether between 
men with thei 


s, or dogs, o1 





I remember si 


well that in my 
boyhood day 
my own little 
village held its 
breath to await 
details of the 
world’s cham 
pion prize fight 
between Heenan, 
of America, and 
Tom Sayers, of 
England. Not 
since that day 
has interest in 
prize fights lan 
guished. The fist 
fight between 
John L. Sullivar 
and James Cor 
pett quadrupled 
the circulation of 


next-day newspa 





















Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd, the Nevetl+ 
ist, Used to Write for the Tun ef 
Mr. Lord's Day 


pers, Repeatedly the big Madisor 


ware 
juare 


Garden has been crowded to its roof with patriots who 


paid from f 
each other. 


ball games, 


ifteen to fifty dollars to see two men batter 


Fifty thousand persons 


and fifteen millions read about them, 


ee the big foote 


War and the Journalist 


YO GREAT is the interest in baseball contests the 
re) 


newspapers are mpeled to print from seven to 


ten column 


conditions 


sa day in description of them, The same 
} ! 


exist to a tr ingly less degree only with 


contests in tennis, rowing, 





polo, yachting, horse racing, 
golf— any event, especially in 
athleti involving a fight for 

ipremacy I know of one New 
York new paper that conh 
dently counts on an increase 


of eighteen or twenty thousand 


culation with the opening 


of the baseball Seasol! There 
eems to be no limit to popular 
nterest in the details of any 


kind of contest, « 1 ially one 





ture’s secrets are turned to prac 
tical account. The details of how 
great success or great we alth ha 
been achieved never have failed to fascinate mankir 
All fiction has been saturated with stories of mor 
Never 


compete with the real 


seeking because the topic is so 
theless fiction can but feebly 
ties of the present. The tales of great gambling ir 
Wall Street, of card cor quests at Monte Carlo, of 


three-card monte on shipboard, of new gold discoy 


nteresting. 








eries, of money made in real-estate speculat f 
gigantic swindling operations, of big wint the 
racing track, of mental smartness in money g, 





of big success in any quest for cash—-you cannot 
give the public too much of this kind of stuff if you 
wish to sell your sheet. 

But if you ask me to describe the kind of news for 
which the people surge and struggle—-the most pop 
ular kind of news printed any ’ 
that it is found in the details of a contest, a fight, 


where 


Samuel Hopkine Adams Was a Speciai 
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that has peen lavi | adver- 
tised 
Busir isu x he 
every four years \ e the fight 
for the Preside proceed 
ind the newspapers pr hu 
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PRING had begun to blow across the peaks and into 

Martin Cassidy’s soul. The snow mantle had lifted 
wn like a curtain from the ridges toward the valley of 
Naylor’s Creek; its fringed edges already rested a good 
mile above the shaft house of the 
Wild Rose Mine. Sutter’s Peak, 
above, bore a crude resemblance 
in profile to the head of.an old 
In summer the perpetual 
snows crowned it with the appro 
lawn cap. 
That cap was now a white envelop 
ing hood, from which trickled 
moisture, as though the old woman 
within were weeping for springs 
long past, ! 


woman, 


priate sé mblance of a 


All day the sun, catch 
ing this simple garment at a new 
angie, painted it capriciously a 
fresh color, It was violet; it was 
gray; it was mauve; it was 
yellow with an underlying tone of 
green like the shallows of a tropical 
Now the lord of day was 
nking toward the hill ridge on the 
ide of the valley from Sut 
ter’s Peal Already the pines at 
the foot of the hilis were swallowed 
up in a which traveled 
faster and faster across the valley 
floor, And the hood was turning 
the brilliant but ethereal pink of 
an amaryllis. 

Below the fringe of the hood lay 
a clean world of waters. Every hol 
in the red-brown earth was a 
cleft a brook; their 
uncertain flow made a singing all 
day long. Over earth and waters 
lay dusted the spring green of 
sparse grasses and mosses; along 
the more permanent of the water 
the white and 
purple and dun red of anemones. 

if you were a poet you saw in 
this mountain prospect a world as 
clean as the purpose of God, If you 
were a practical man you saw very 
bad going; for the reddish-brown 
background to all these beauties 
was mud, just mud-—slippery, 
clinging. Martin Cassidy, being 
Irish, was 2 poet; 
expert stationary engineer, he was 
As he came 
to the edge of the dump his violet 
were misty with meditation 
their long lashes, and his 
brown beard quivered as though the lips beneath were 
muttering to express the ineffable. But as he slid on his 
heavy boots down the shifting face of the dump, he was 
talking as by old habit to Tim, his orange-colored, curly- 
Tim, bounding over clumps of 
like a yellow roll of thistledown, looked back 
but continued his evening frolics. Tim had 
learned by a winter of most intimate association that when 
that tone it really meant nothing 
except perhaps general human good will. 

‘He might ’a’ waited,” said Cassidy, the pensive longing 

tone and the touch of a lilt in his accent making 
poetry of the commonplace words, 

‘He”’ was the R. F. D. carrier on Route 3, who less than 
a week before had begun summer delivery on the Cresta- 
Willows Road. For that highway, bad enough even in dry 
midsummer, had nevertheless been cunningly laid to avoid 
the worst course of the spring freshets; a road gang had 
gone forth from Willows to repair the cave-ins and look 
after the bridges on the difficult stretch beyond the pass, 
and Baldy Jones, the carrier, had ventured forth with his 
little flivver runabout, a nipple valve set into the vent of 
the gasoline tank, that he might pump up pressure on the 
difficult grades. For three or four days now, Baldy Jones 
had arrived at about five o’clock by the nickel-rimmed 
clock in the shaft house of the Wild Rose; and each day 
Cassidy had been waiting for him beside the mail box for a 
bit of gossip about the roads and the winter delights of 
Cresta, 

To-day the triple toot of Baldy’s horn had caught 
Cassidy in the act of polishing brass in the shaft house. He 
had looked out in time to see Baldy scoot away, chugging 
And with that keen observation of detail 
bred into the lonely, Cassidy had marked the muzzle of a 
repeating rifle sticking up above the seat, convenient to 
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The Stranger Straightened Up, Threw on Cassidy 


One of His Hard, Direct Glances. “‘What's the Big 
Idea, May I Ask?" 


Baldy’s right hand. The carrier, in his memory, had never 
traveled armed before. 

Baldy had chugged, coughed and rattled across the 
slope when Cassidy and the frolicking Tim reached the post 
crowned by the zine mail box. Cassidy drew out to-day’s 
Cresta Chronicle, this week’s Irish Sphere. From between 
them dropped a letter, inclosed in a stamped envelope, 
addressed in a strange hand—an event unusual enough so 
that Cassidy tore it open on the spot. 

“‘ Aw,” said Cassidy to Tim, “’tis only a printed dodger!” 

But he read and reread it so intently that Tim gave up 
wondering where they were going next and started out by 
himself on an alluring chipmunk trail. The paper read: 





$1000 REWARD 

Above reward will be paid for the arrest or apprehension, dead 
or alive, of William Blackwell, who on May eleventh held up the 
Seavy Smelting Company’s messenger at Cresta, stole a flivver 
touring car from Sipple’s store, and escaped. About thirty-eight 
years old, five feet ten inches tall, blue eyes, smooth shaven, light 
brown hair, has apparently old injury to right leg, which causes 
him to limp at times. When last seen wore a brown suit, black 
slouch hat and soft shirt. Believed he will try to make his way 
across the divide. ROBERT WHITTAKER, Chief of Police. 


“'Tis hazy!” said Cassidy to Tim, with a suddenness 
which stopped that faithful follower’s digging as though 
someone had turned the power off from him, brought him 
curvetting across the rocks, his eyes bright with the expec- 
tation of going somewhere. “’Tis a pity they hadn’t a 
photograph! A thousand dollars! Tim, b’y, what cud we 
do with a thousand dollars?”’ 

Cassidy did not pursue this line of query, even to Tim, 
but let his words, as he plodded and slipped up to the 
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shaft house, sink back into thoughts. The spring had 
transmuted even a prosaic thousand dollars into romance. 
A thousand dollars! He blushed as rosy as the lights 
on Sutter’s Peak at the thought of what he might do with 

" a thousand dollars. I have said 
that spring had blown across the 
peaks and into the soul of Martin 
Cassidy. Of that soul this was the 
past history and the present state: 

You would think from the poetic 
name that the Wild Mine 
yielded gold for engagement rings 
or silver for bridal 
jewels for the delight of queens. 
As a matter of prosaic fact it pro- 
duced zine for bathtubs and tank 
linings and brass alloy—common- 
place zine, the refractory bromide 
of metals. The Wild Rose had be- 
gun with high-grade ore, valuabl 
enough to pay for hauling to the 
railroad, fifteen miles away. When 
that gone the war arrived, 
making zine of almost any grade a 
paying proposition; the Wild Rose 
tapped an enormous low-grade de- 
posit. 

With the armistice the bottom 
dropped out of zinc; the Wild Rose 
closed down. 

Then along came the Zine Min- 
ing and Reduction Company, 
which, rumor in Cresta had it, 
half the supply of that 
metal in the world. It bought the 
Wild Rose; when summer bared 
and dried the earth it proposed to 
run a narrow-gauge railroad to the 
foot of the dump. The working 
force of the Wild Rose departed 
with the migrating birds, to scat- 
ter almost as far, leaving Cassidy 
the engineer. For someone must 
watch the claim and keep the ma- 
chinery bright, oiled and working; 
and Cassidy was assigned the job. 
By December he would be snowed 
in; even by November the roads 
to Cresta, the mountain metropolis 
twenty miles away, would be im- 
passable for the little plant flivver. 
Cassidy therefore got no days off; 
he was to have an accumulated 
three weeks when the mountains 
dried out and the Zine Mining and 
Reduction Company began its new 
development work, 

Cassidy had accepted the job blithely, optimistically, 
and with little thought of the morrow 
thing. 


Rose 


presents or 


Was 


owned 


as he did every- 
By the end of November he was to know the urge 
of restlessness; by the end of December its very misery; 
by the end of January a strange peace. The restlessness 
sprang from the past, for Cassidy was just out of the Army 
when he went to work for the Wild Rose. The peace came 
after he was first thoroughly snowed in. 

That morning the apprehensive whimpering of Tim 
wakened him, Cassidy turned over in his cot by the en- 
gine, opened a weather eye. It was just dawn—or was it? 
There was a dim light, but unnatural, as from an eclipsed 
sun. It showed Tim cowering in a corner, his whimper 
become a moan. Prudently dressing against frostbite, 
Cassidy made his way to the window. It was curtained in 
white. He rushed to the storm entry beyond the shaft 
house, opened the door to a solid barrier of snow, which 
began to unpack, to slide gently toward his feet. 

Tim, expressing his relief in action by sharp yelps, began 
digging with forepaws which seemed to whirl like an eiec- 
tric fan. Cassidy groped for a shovel and himself dug up- 
ward like mad, his mind full of apprehensive calculations 
on the lay of the hills, the chance of a snowslide. Fifteen 
minutes of this, and his shovel broke through the white 
roof, letting in a blinding streak of light. He packed the 
snow underfoot, wriggled his way until head and shoulders 
thrust above the surface. It was full, garish day. 

The storm was over; the sun was coming out; but snow 
and wind had played strange tricks. A turn of the weather 
had sent a drift clear across the shaft house; only an upper 
corner showed black against the white. The cabins in the 
gully had disappeared. He was looking out on a world as 
dead as the moon and robed for the death that lies between 
the worlds. Nothing suggested the life beneath, awaiting 
resurrection, except here and there the conical dignity of a 











group of firs, where the 

} snow had drifted thin. 
Cassidy burrowed back 
to the shaft house for 
hisskis; and half of that 

z morning he ranged the 

\ drifts, his face—for 

there was none to see 

; exalted, his arms at intervals 

] ward the sky. 

And then came peace—the peace known to 
dwellers in deserts, where one is himself the 
only manifestation of life and must reach out 
for companionship not to the life of earth, which 
dies and fails, but to the life beyond earth, 
which dies not and fails not. 

But as the winter went on with its changes, 

as a slight thaw followed by a week of ten de- 
grees below zero crusted the snow, as life began 
to venture forth from its holes and hiding places 
and to make tracks across the snow, Cassidy 
knew stretches not of restlessness any more, but 


to- 


tossing out 


ii of pure loneliness. It ate into him at times; \ 
f and there were but two measures of relief. One 
was the visit of Billy Watson the messenger, 
f who traveled on skis from Cresta at irregular 
intervals of a week or ten days, bringing in his pack 
\ such necessities as had not been calculated in Cassidy’s 


winter provisioning, together with mail—-for the most part 
merely the Cresta Chronicle and the Irish Sphere. Billy 
came with his mouth full of camp gossip and usually 
stayed to dinner. Once, just after the episode of the 
snow-in, Cassidy had remarked casually that next time 
he would like some fresh meat. 
“‘And you with two long guns,” 


ce 


said Billy, ‘‘and tracks 










| running everywhere! What’s the matter with snowshoe 
rabbit? And if I was you I'd take a crack at some of those 

i bighorn. There'll be no game wardens watchin’ you over 

' here.” 

j “Oh, I dunno,” said Cassidy, “I don’t shoot very good,” 
and gagged a little at the modest lie. 

For Cassidy was a born shot; not only had 
he made the grade of sharpshooter in the Army, 
j but he was high-score man in the regimental 
P i rifle team. The whole truth lay buried deep in 
his soul. Only two days before he 
H had sniped a running snowshoe 


rabbit with his .22 rifle. When he 
came up to it on his skis he found 
that he had wounded, not killed; 


i the little ranger of the snows was 
i still kicking and 
squealing feebly; it 
f, looked on him with 
pleading, terrified 
q 
( 
i 
t 
} 
; 
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“I'd Marry You if You 
Were a Convict in a 
Jait,’*’ Said Mary 
Fondly. “‘I'tt Not Let 
You Marry a Pauper,"’ 
Said Martin Nobly 
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Cassidy had tossed up his arms to greet life universal; 
and it was to him as though he had drawn a black curtain 
over his fair white world. The rabbit stiffened; Cassidy 
left the carcass lying where it was, to the tender mercies 
of Tim; skied slowly back to the shaft house, put the gun 
into its rack. 

“IT kill nawthin’ any more,” said Cassidy slowly; 
felt better with the resolution. 

Thereafter, like a Saint Francis of the snows, he shared 
his camp bread with the rabbits, scattering it in pieces 
along the trail. In the stables down by the road he found 
a dozen bales of hay—company property, but hadn’t Mr. 
Means the boss told him to use anything he found? The 
bighorn, tame with hunger, had by now even nuzzled at 
the windows of the shaft house. Twice a week thereafter, 
until it was all gone, Cassidy spread a bale of hay about 
the barn; when at the end of three weeks the bighorn let 
him approach almost as though they had been barnyard 
cows, he knew a sense of triumph higher and keener than 
ever he felt at a difficult kill. 

Besides the irregular visits of Billy the ski runner his only 
link with the world of men was the telephone, working 


and 


shaft house and Cresta, Twice a week he was sup- 
posed to call up Mr. Means, the local superintend- 
ent for the Zine Mining and Reduction Company, 
and report that all was well with the plant; that 
he had kept the machinery bright and running and 
had got up steam and lowered and hoisted a bucket 
to prove it. Means was a businesslike and unso- 
ciable being, with no gossip in his system. Some- 
times in his lonely periods Cassidy cast his mind 
over his acquaintance in Cresta, wondering whom 
he might call up for a chat. But |} 
not telephone people; besides, most of them had scattered 
with the approach of winter. Once, on the night of a 
world's-championship fight, he called up the Cresta Chror 


icle to get the results. Once again, wanting a new pair of 
boots, he took that occasion to do business with Sippl 
by telephone instead of by letter. That was a!l the use of 


soul, 


the telephone to Cassidy’ 


Until the day when spring broke. How Cassidy knew 


that spring had broken he himself could not have told, 


except that the begging bighorn no more made gray 
splotches on the trails. It was not that the snow crust 
began to melt and to soften; it was not that the shrill 


little breeze off the peaks seemed milder. That had hap 
pened before, in the February thaw. No, the change was 
subtler. Something seemed to be moving under the white 
mantle, like the first coursing of the blood in the dead, 
resurrecting within their shrouds. It was as though a 
myriad of cells, buried yards deep under the snows, had 
begun swelling toward growth. 


irregularly and somewhat wheezily between the 


» frie nds were 


And that day 
ridges on his skis after he had 
tested the hoist, a new idea 
stirred in mind, 
Why had he never thought to 
call up Mary Halloran on the 
telephone? She was the bis- 
cuit shooter at 

boarding house where he had stayed 
for ten days while he waited for his 
job at the Wild Rose; ashy slip of a 
girl with eyes like a violet hiding un- 
der long grass. The rest of the guests 
at Mrs. O’Brien’s guyed Mary, try- 
ing to tease her into blushes 
sidy talked to her with his 
native gentleness. Twice he had 
taken her to the movies. Then, 
manlike, he rode away and thought 
no more of Mary Halloran until 
that day when spring, beneath the 
snows, parted her lips and breathed. 

Cassidy found himself turning back, as though drawn 
by some fascination, toward the shaft house. He put away 
his skis in the corner, laid his hand on the bell crank of the 
telephone. However, he did not ring. He gave a shake of 
the shoulders as one who dismisses a dream, and set him- 
self to getting supper. But the next day the glazed mois- 
ture on the surface of the crust became a definite melting; 
in the valley below, that fold in the snow mantle which 
marked the course of the creek was splashed here and there 
with the gleam of waters where the ice had begun to fall in; 
the dazzling skies were laced with the flight of birds making 
for more hospitable feeding grounds in the lower levels to 
the north. And that night, after a day of intermittent 
work, of aimless wandering across the ridges, Cassidy 
chose the hour when the waitresses would be redding up 
in the kitchen, called Mrs. O'Brien's establishment in 
Cresta, asked for Mary Halloran. Her soft little voice 
with a lilt on the syllables sent a delicious warmth coursing 
from his brain to his toes 

“It’s Cassidy,” said he; “it’s Martin Cassidy, 
in the house last fall."’ 

‘An’ where are you now asked Mary Hallorar 

“It’s lonely I am,”’ said Cassidy inconsequently. “I'm 
callin’ you up from the Wild Rose Claim by Sutter's Peak, 
where I’ve been do-un solitary all winter.” 

“Do-un solitary?" inquired Mary, 
a shocking moral implication 

“Left all winter to kape the claim without a livin’ 
round,” said Cassidy. ‘’Tis 
at all,” 

“Tt must ’a’ been lonely,”’ said Mary 

In her demure tone Cassidy read a question. Why was 
he calling up now, after a winter of silence? And why 
he? Cassidy himself could not have told exactly. Only 
the spring knew that. A flood of embarrassment turned 
his browned skin to bronze. And, as embarrassment some- 
times does, it made him astonishingly bold 
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“Ye're not married or spoken for yet, aré Mary 
Halloran?" he asked. 

“No,” said Mary. And then, seeming to fly to the 
defense for her coyness, she added, “ What's it to 

Cassidy was not yet sure himself what it was to } 
And he temporized weakly 

‘I'll be gettin’ all my days off together as soon as this 
blessed snow melts,”” said Cassid an’ | 1s wonderin’ 
if you still had a taste for movie 

“The movies are stil ypen in Crest i Ma 

“Then you're bid,” said Ca 

And he fell into an embarrassed silence, } gy so many 
things to say that he did not t t. The 
wire singing on its twenty-mil irsse ng the valle 
eemed to vibrate not or th electricity but with wave 
and currents never yet measured , . eter And 
Mary H illorar it Na for } 
ff the conversation 

“Dishes are to be ished e] et i tid 
Mary I'll give ' nig 

“T'll see you in Cresta on m) t T the aid 
Cassidy 

*‘Maybe,”’ aid Mar Bu ‘ j 
eemed somehow to have iuthorit 

And now oO quickl ind r had the pring ed 
on his loneliness — Cassidy was definite ! ve, and kne 
it. If anything were needed to clinch the matter it was the 
bundle of Cresta Chronicles which Billy Watsor e si 
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MALL pink note lay on Sally 
Belle ’s de K ene opened 
her eyes and saw it, and 


folded her hands over it and sat up 
ery straight and looked round her 
he was a sophomore now he 
vad been for almost three week 
ind she sat in Sophomore Row, in 
high school a 
with Junior Row and 


and all 


e middle of the 
embly room, 


enior Corner behind her, 


he freshmen in front. She loved 
his room. The recitation rooms 
ipstairs were little and dark, but 
this room was sunny and big and 
ver ld It was the court room, 
ind ti building was the court- 
ouse before the new brick one was 
built. The white pillars on the 
vorch in front were beautiful 


And she loved this time of day. 
[t was four, and school would close 
n half an hour; but nobody seemed 
They all sat still, as if 
they meant to sit there always, like 
the Sleeping Beauty’s courtiers in 
the wood The hands of the funny 
, with the red boat alway 


to Know tt 


td clock 





ailing, did not seem to move at 
ill. Sally Belle sat just under the 
loch Pig Plummer sat behind 


studying history and 
himself, the 


wr. He was 


whispering dates to 





ame dates over and over. She 
could hear them all, the room was so 
till. The principal was holding a 
Latin-prose class upstairs, and 
Freeman Foster was at his desk, 
ceeping order. Free was the young 
est assistant. He was saving money 


Lo go to law schoo}, and reading law 
so she ought 


she grew up. 


n her father’s office, 


to marry him when 


tut he had a girl in Franklin 
enter. Perhaps he was writing to 
ver now—he was writing fast with 
a fountain pen. His face was pale 
and his black hair was shiny and 
mooth. Helooked beautiful, w rit 
ng. The room looked beautiful, 
ill in a golden haze of chalk dust 


ind September sun 
Meadgie Carr sat 
window 


in the sunniest 
Her curls were made with 


url papers at night, but they 
looked real. They looked like the 
rolden curls of a princess in a pic 


Her little white face was not 
like a princess though. It was like 


ure 








into the crowd round the cloakroom 
door and out with her red tam in 
her hand. Lillian was inside ad- 
justing a new white tam deliber- 
ately. Pig, in the cloakroom across 
the hall, was struggling patiently 
with a broken shoe lace. Madgie 
was waiting behind a pillar on the 
porch. She put an arm round Sally 
Belle’s waist and hugged her in the 
patronizing way that Sally Belle 
did not quite like. 

“Good kid!” said. 
crowd’s going round to Lil’s. 
can walk there slow and talk. 

They linked arms and started 
down Schoolhouse Hill. A long 
procession walked with them—all 
the school, for the few who lived 
on the Hill Road above the school 
house did not count in society. At 
the foot of the hill ways divided and 
you walked up Main Street under 
spreading maples and elms, or east 
and west into smaller and shadier 
streets; but down the short slant of 


‘The 
We 


she 


hill and over the creaking board 
bridge that crossed the little river 
you all walked together. You 


walked in a solid phalanx, leaving 
the empty white schoolhouse up on 
the hill behind you. Sally 
liked this walk, and she wa 
to take it with Madgie. Madgie 
was president of the Happ) 
Thought Club and the Whist Club. 
She led society. She was queen of 
all Sally Belle’s set. She was hard 
to get on with if she did not get her 
own way, but she almost always 
did. Sally Belle was proud of her, 
but sometimes she was afraid of 
her too. She was afraid to-day. 
The procession had reached the 
foot of the hill. They dropped back 
to the rear of it and walked 
keeping step. 

“Well?” Madgie said. 


Belle 


proud 


] } 
iOWiy, 


“Well what?” said Sally Belle 
nervously. 

‘You know what.” 

“Yes, I do know,” said Sally 


Belle. “Ido. You want me to stop 
going with Pig and go with Augus- 
tus Carr. Is that it?” 

Yes. Will you do it? Of 
course,’” Madgie added elegantly, 
“it makes no odds to me what you 
do.”” 








a witch ora fairy —a wicked fairy. 


she wa looking at an atlas, open 

n the wrong place, and pretending to study, but she had 
It smelled of her 
It was folded in the shape of a 


d it and read it. 


note k lower-of-the 


the pink 
World perfume boat. 


ally Helle opene It was short: 


Ruby Walk home with me Get rid of Pig and Diamond 
Must see ! PEARL 


Madgie Carr's name was Marguerite, and “ marguerite”’ 


neant “pearl,” so Madgie was Pearl; and Lillian Sewall, 
ally Belle’s best friend, was Diamond, and Sally Belle 

Ruby. They were secret names—to sign notes with. 
ally Belle tore up the note, hid the pieces in her pencil 


box and sighed. What was she going to do? 

She had promised Madgie to make up her mind to-day, 
ind it was not made up. Back in Senior Corner a row of 
chairs ran along the wali for special students studying 
out—in school for recitations only, and not needing desk 
room. All the chairs were empty but one, and in that chair 
she turned and looked at him. He was 
d over a book and reading. He had big square 
houlders and a blue-serge suit and a bright-red tie and 
yellow hair brushed straight up and back like a girl’s, but 
He looked up and smiled at her. 
He had nice white teeth and blue eyes. She liked blue 
He was Augustus Carr, Madgie’s cousin. He lived 
at the Falls, but was boarding at Madgie's for the winter 
and coming into the sophomore class when he had tutored 
ith Free. He was a handsome boy. She looked over her 
houlder at Pig. 

Pig was not handsome. He had lost two pounds in the 
ummer, but he was fat. His face always looked round and 





t boy was sittir 


hunche 





rough like a boy’s hair 


eyes 





‘Want to Get Run Over?" Said a Gruff Voice From the Buggy 


red when he studied hard. It was very red now, and had 
a pencil smudge on one cheek; and his forehead was damp, 
so his dark hair curled in rings. He was wearing out his 
summer shirts. His mother made them. They had 
attached collars like a little boy’s. He had on a pink one 
to-day. He was copying out his dates in an uneven column 
on ruled tablet paper, and wetting his pencil to make it 
write black and big. Pig’s eyes were brown. He was not 
handsome at all. But she did not know what to do. 

Well, if you could not think what to do you just did 
something and did not try to think. Sally Belle opened her 
atlas, held it high, settled down in her seat and shut her 
eyes. Life was hard, complicated, but it was pleasant too. 
Only last year she had crushes, slept with boys’ pictures 
under her pillow. Now all that was past. She did not have 
crushes. She was not in love. 

“*To-day I look into an empty heart,’”’ 
It was a line from some poem she had read. There were 
women who never loved. She would be one; give her life 
women’s rights, perhaps—or write 
And already she had a 
It was 


she whispered. 


to some great cause 
novels; she had a plot for one. 
woman's problem to face, to settle now, to-day. 
pleasant in Sophomore Row. 

Free rang the first bell for closing. Closing time hap- 
pened suddenly and fast, though the last half hour was so 
slow. The golden quiet of the room was gone all in a min- 
ute. There was a shuffling of feet and a banging of desk 
lids. Free put his letter in his pocket and smiled to himself. 
It was a letter to his girl. He rang the second bell, and 
long lines filed out and scattered at the door. Sally Belle 
slipped into her place and marched sedately; then pushed 


“No, of course not,” said Sally 
Belle humbly. 

“T think a good deal of you, and I like to see you do the 
right thing, that’s all.’”’ 

“ Madgie,”’ Sally Belle took a long breath, cleared her 
throat and went on quite firmly, “‘now Madgie— Pear] 
I don’t know that I care to do this. You see, it’s 
You were good to fix it up for me. I appreciate it. And I'd 
just as lief do it as not. I'd like to. But it would be hard 
to do, and—and I don’t see much point to it, Pearl.” 

“Why, Sarah Isabel Smith!’ said Madgie sadly. 

“Well " 

Sally Belle stopped. It was no use to argue. Madgie 
would only talk more, and everything she said sounded 


this way 


true when she talked, and she talked so fast you could not 
think of good answers. 
“Have I or have I not been over all this with you? 


Didn’t we talk till twelve last time I stayed all night with 
you? Can’t you see Gus has got to have a girl? And he 
could get other girls. He can’t wait for you forever. He 
needs a girl to take to the chowder at camp next week.” 
“Well, why has he got to have me?”’ 
“He likes you. I don’t know why. You are a kid, 
likes you. «ig 


but he 
Don’t you like Gus? 

“T guess so. I haven't talked to him, only once or twice 
at recess.” 

“Gus is my own second cousin, once removed,”’ Madgie 
began eloquently. ‘He lives at the Falls, but his mother 
keeps two girls and his father owns the woolen mill and 
part interest in the shoe factory. Gus is a cute fellow and 
he says cute things, and he’s a smooth little dancer. Pig 
can’t reverse, and he steps on your toes in the schottish.”’ 

“IT know,” said Sally Belle. 













’ 


“Of course,” said Madgie sarcastically, “if my Cousin 
Gus isn’t good enough for you 

“Oh, he is,” said Sally Belle. ‘* But—but 

She walked on more slowly, looking hard at her boots. 

“I’m going with Pig,” she said after a minute. “I went 
with Pig last year and the year before. I—I never went 
with anybody but Pig.” 

“Then it’s time you did.” 

“Why?” asked Sally Belle weakly. 

She knew why well enough. She was tired of hearing all 
this, very tired; yet it was all true. Madgie was right. 
They were halfway up Main Street now, with the shops 
behind them and front lawns and houses ahead. They 
were walking west, straight into the afternoon light. It 
was golden light to-day and the maple leaves were red 
gold. Sally Belle stared up at them and sighed. 

‘A girl,’’ Madgie said, “can’t go with the same boy too 
long. When a girl and a boy have been going together a 
year they ought to break up. If you let one boy hang round 
too long it looks as if you couldn’t get anybody else, and 
after a while you can’t. No other boy will go with you. 
You don’t want to be known as a girl that can’t get but 
one boy.” 

“No,” said Sally Belle doubtfully. 

“And if you keep on going with the same boy till you 
grow up, what happens? You either get engaged to him 
and marry him or you don’t, and you have to be an old 
maid. You don’t want to be an old maid, do you?” 

“No,” said Sally Belle. She shivered. She was fourteen 
already—almost fifteen. “But Lil and Tissue Doyle have 
been going together two years,’”’ she argued, “and you 
and Stub have.” 

“T went with two boys before I went with Stub, and 
I may make a change before long, though I’m not telling 
that yet. If you don’t want Gus you can get somebody 
else. I’ll help you. But you and Pig ought to break up.” 

“T know it,”’ said Sally Belle faintly. ‘‘But—but ——”’ 

“Take your time. It’s your funeral,” said Madgie. 

“Tf I did break up with Pig, how would I do it?” 

“That’s easy. Be cold to him for a while, then give him 
a hint that you’re tired of him, then turn him down when 
he asks you to go some place, and then go some place with 
Gus. That’s all.” 

“Pig can’t take hints, and I can’t do all that. I don’t 
want to. If I do break up—if I did—I’d want to do it 
quick and get it over.” 


” 
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“You can do it next week at camp,” said Madgie 
promptly. “Drive out with Pig, and begin to be cold to 
him. Act cold to him all day, and drive home with Gus at 
night. You can doit allin oneday. Is that quick enough?” 

“Yes,” said Sally Belle, “but I don’t want to hurt Pig’s 
feelings. Pig’s sensitive. Pig ——”’ 

“Ruby,” said Madgie severely, “have you got a crush 
on Pig?” 

‘A crush?” said Sally Belle. ‘“‘On Pig?” she laughed. 
“Why, no! But I don’t want to hurt his feelings. He 
treats me right. And I like him, all right. I like Pig.” 

“Pig will think more of you if you can get some other 
boy.” 

“He will?” 

“All boys do. Boys are like that. And he can go with 
some other girl.” 

“What girl?” said Sally Belle quickly 

“Oh, any girl! You don’t care what girl, do you?” 

“No.” 

“That’s all right then.”’ Madgie seemed pleased. ‘Ther 
it’s settled.” 

“] ” 

“ae all ettled,”’ Madvgie repeated brightly You'll 
do it.” 

“I don’t have to just because you tell me to, Madgie 
Jarr. It’s a free country 

“But you want to do the right thing.” 

aif suppose aa 

“Then that’s all there is to it.’”’ 

“Ts it?” said Sally Belle. 

She pulled her arm out of Madgie’s and stood still 
They were far up Main Street now, just across the street 
from her own house. The afternoon light came and went 
on the lawn in the pretty way that it always did. It 
touched the open lawn, making the faded grass look bright, 
and then slanted quickly away and hid under the one big 
tree at the corner. It was a beautiful tree. Half the leaves 
had fallen now, and you could see the wide free sweep of 
the branches, and the leaves that clung were a cool, clear, 
greeny gold. Sally Belle liked this tree. She always liked 
to look at it. She looked at it now for a minute, and while 
she looked she had a queer solemn feeling. She knew what 
to do. She had decided all in a minute as they walked up 
the street. Had she decided right? Anyway, she had 
decided. It was done. She took Madgie’s arm and 
squeezed it hard and they started on up the street again. 


~ 








The last of the crowd was hurrying into Lillian’s front 
yard, and she could hear the piano, though she could 1 
make out the tune. They were in the back parior singing 
It was good to be going there to It was good to belong 
to a crowd and do what the crowd did. It was good to be 
grown up 

‘Pearl, she said I'll do it.”’ 

“Next week at cam} 

‘Yes.” 


‘I'll shake 


Their hands met and clasped their new secret grip, 
with which important vows were sealed, thumb pressed to 
thumb, ring fingers intertwined 

“Cross my heart till death do u part ”* said Sall Belle, 
reciting an ancient formula invented freshmar ear but 
respected still. “I'll go with Gus. Pig and I will break up. 

“Come on, Baby. Come on, Be 

Pig and Sally Belle were taking their last ride together 
Pig did not know it. Hetalked ina low ngsong voice to hi 


old white horse, Queen Bess, as he always talked when he 
was very angry or very comfortable. He was comfortable 
now. He sat slouched over the reins, with his hat off and 
his black head bare. The noon sun beat down on the open 
parts of the road, but he only squinted and grinned. Pig 
liked the sun. The white birches along the wood road wer 
almost bare, and dry autumn leaves fell on the buggy top 
in little scattering showers; but the evergreens were black 
green and made deep patches of black-velvet shadow, 
and the woods far in were a rusty sunlit gold as they 
passed. It was almost high noon. They were halfway to 
camp already, and Sally Belle had not begun to be cold to 
Pig yet. 

She did not know how to begin. This was the day when 
she was to break up with Pig, but she had made no plans 
for it—just waited for it to come. She had feit it coming, 
like examination day, and waked up in the night 
membered it. All that week she had not quarreled with 


and re- 


Pig. He had given her two green tablets out of his father’s 
novel on them. It was a 


store, and she was writing her 
novel of the Latin Quarter in Paris. She 


was the hero ne, 
eighteen, and studying music there, and Free Foster was 
the hero. The first chapter was almost done She had 


to break up, but she had a whole day to do it a day at 
camp. 














They Were Halfway to Camp Already, and Sally Belie Had Not Begun to be Cold to Pig Yet 
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Days at camp were wonderful. They were so long that 
anything might happen, and many things did. Hearts 
broke and were mended again. There were little private 
camps all along the lake for hunting and fishing—Camp 

and Camp Smith—but this camp had no name at 
all. It was just The Camp—the big public camp, where 
the Village Improvement Society kept a cook and boats, 
in winter; where the crowd’s finest parties 
were given. To-day they had two freezers of ice cream and 
Free Foster for chaperon and Free’s violin for dancing, and 
the whole crowd was here; six couples in buggies and eight 
in the hayrack just ahead, though the winding road hid it 
if it were not for the duty that Sally Belle had to perform, 
She looked at Pig, and he 


Sewall 


and ice boat 


this would be a perfect day. 


caught her eye and grinned 


“Great day for the race,”” he said. ‘‘What race? The 
iman race.” 
lhis was an old joke, and it was not very funny, but 
Pig liked it 
Cat got your tongue?”’ he asked 
“No, not a cat,” said Sally Belle carefully. “Pig ry 
“gint 


“Pig, I want to talk to you.’ 
“*My Lord, your word is my will and my sword is at 
service,’’’ sad Pig politely. It was one of his two 
in the sophomore play, now in rehearsal. ‘‘One 
It was his other line. 


your 
ines 
sunrise,’”’ he added. 
“Pig, maybe you think 


hour to 


“Never!” 
Sally Belle sighed. Pig was going to be funny. He did 
that cometimes, but if you took no notice of it and talked 


traight on he stopped after a while 

“Maybe you think I’ve acted quiet, driving out here 
to-day— I've acted queer all the week. Well, Pig, there’s a 
reason why--why ‘6 

“Why do they call me a Gibson gir 
with deep feeling. 

“There's a reason why I act the way I act,”’ explained 
“You and I have been going to- 


3 tle 


interrupted Pig 


Sally Beile patiently, 
yether 6d 
‘Don’t boast of it 
* Don't be silly,” said Sally Belle impatiently. 
“Maybe I’m not the one that’s silly,” said Pig in a low 
voice, 
He took the stubby whip, flicked a fly that Sally Belle 
could not see from Queen Bess’ collar and put the whip 
then turned in his seat and 


back in the socket; 

looked at Sally Belle. 
“Strike here!’ he said. It was not his line in the play; 

it was the hero's, and Pig smote his red sweater with the 


carefully 


hero’s noble gesture. ‘‘ This heart beats for you!’” 

Pig looked straight into Sally Belle’s eyes and waited, 
His eyes looked just the brown that the pine needles were, 
deep in the woods. She had never no- 
ticed that before. He was not grinning 
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Queen Bess, who had learned to hear music caimly, 

whinnied once, and then plodded stolidly on up the Brook 

toad, which she knew much better than Pig. Sally Belle 
cuddled down beside him into the soft place in the cushion 
where the springs were weak, and leaned back her head 
and looked up at the moving strip of blue sky between the 
buggy top and the high dark trees. She liked this song. 
Pig’s voice sounded sweet outdoors. There was something 
about it that went with outdoors. It made you want to 
ery, and it made you feel all warm inside, and happy. 
While he sang you thought of other things, beautiful 
things—the next chapter of her Paris novel was beginning 
now in her head—or you did not think at all. That was 
best. The hayrack was far ahead, and you could not see 
it or hear it. The end of the Brook Road was near. The 
trees were thin. You could see blue water through them, 
but you did not need to look. You could shut your eyes 
and be all alone in the woods, with Pig singing. This was 
their last ride, but it felt like all their other rides. 

“Lost your voice!”’ Pig asked. He had sung Ann Eliza 
twice, straight through, and was starting the chorus again, 
conducting an imaginary orchestra with his whip. 

“*I—I don’t feel like singing.” 

“No?” 

Pig did not ask why. He stopped singing and took down 
the reins and turned out of the Brook Road into the nar- 
row cart track that led to camp. He drove through it and 
pulled up Queen Bess. The cart track and the woods 
ended here together. At the left, half hidden by trees, was 
the stable; and ahead, with a steep path winding down to 
it, the camp, wide and low, with a fringe of trees in front, 
and then the lake. It looked very blue to-day, more blue 
than the sky—the bluest blue in the world. Sally Belle 
jumped down, holding Pig’s hand. 

“Thank you for a very pleasant ride,”’ she said formally. 

“See you later,” said Pig, and drove off to the stable. 

The ride was over. She had been cold to Pig. Pig did 
not know it, but that was not her fault. She had done it. 
It was hard to do, but perhaps the rest of breaking up 
would not be so hard. She started down the path to camp. 
It was slippery with pine needles. They made your feet 
dance when you walked, and a wind from the lake made 
all the trees dance too. The white birches were very white 
against the blue of the lake. The boats at the slip bobbed 
up and down in the water, the wood paths along the lake 
were gold fairy paths in the sun, and blue-white smoke 
came from both the camp chimneys. She slid down the 
path to the end and ran up the steps to the broad piazza 
of the camp and stood there dancing the pine needles off 
her feet and taking deep breaths of the air from the lake, 
It was fun to be there. It always was. It was fun, even if 
you had to break up. She pulled open the big, unpainted 
door and slipped inside. 
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The big, bare room looked just as it always did; the 
giant fireplace, where a log fire was snapping; the stone 
chimney, the shelf above, so broad that she and Pig 
always climbed up there and played cards; the rough 
armchairs and unpainted tables; the wide, many-paned 
windows with red curtains pushed back so that you saw 
the lake and the trees. This room and the tiny kitchen and 
the long dining room beyond, with the gallery above, 
and the bunks for hunting parties, were all there was to 
camp. 

The crowd was all here and at home already. One boat 
was out on the lake. Free was in it. She saw his blue 
sweater. Games of whist or Pitch Jack were started at all 
the tables and in front of the fire both corn poppers were 
going. Tish and Lil held one and Madgie the other. She 
dropped it and hurried to Sally Belle. 

“Hello, darling. How did you get home last night?” 
she said. 

It was a standard greeting. You never answered the 
question. She helped Sally Belle out of her wraps and 
pulled her down on the nearest window sill with an arm 
round her waist. 

“‘Darling,’’ she said in a thrilling whisper, ‘‘Gus and I 
have got it all fixed up.” 

‘‘What?”’ said Sally Belle faintly. 

**Gus is so pleased. He could hardly wait for you to get 
here. Look at him.” 

Sally Belle looked. Gus was reading a paper-covered 
Nick Carter book in a corner by the fire. His head was 
bent over it and his chair was tilted back. His impatience 
did not appear, but his yellow hair looked very yellow and 
his red tie looked very red. 

“‘He’s handsome,” said Sally Belle. 

“He put on that red tie just to please you,”’ said Madgie 
impressively. ‘‘ Now, darling, you never broke up with a 
boy before, and you're scared to. Is that right? And Pig 
can’t see through a ladder with a hole in it. Is that right 
too?”’ 

“‘T gave him a hint and he didn’t take it, 
admitted. 

“Well, don’t give him any more hints. Just 
with Gus. Start now.” 

‘*Before dinner?” said Sally Belle. 

“Now.” 

“‘T_I don’t know how.’ 

“I'll show you. Unless,” said Madgie sarcastically, 
**yvou’d rather run this yourself.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t,”’ said Sally Belle—‘‘no. But, Pearl”’ 

a question had been troubling Sally Belle for a week. She 
tried to ask it now—“‘if a boy wants to go with a girl, why 
can’t he go right to the girl and say so? Why does it have 
to be all fixed up for him like this?” 

“It's the right way to doit. All the boys do it that way.” 
“as 

“Ready?” Sally Belle nodded. ‘‘Gus,” 


Sally Belle 


Start going 





Hie was not smiling at all. His chin 
wiggled the way it used to sometimes 
when he was a very little boy. Sally 
stelle could not go on for a minute with 
had meant to say. She could 
not go on at all, She did not know why. 
Her cheeks felt hot 


now 


what she 


“That's not your heart. It’s your 
diaphragm,” she said crossly. ‘ Pig 

“Waiting.” 

“T've got something to tell you. Not 


later, sometime to-day.” 

“All right for you. Come on, Baby.” 

“You needn't act pleased with 
yourself,” said Sally Bellesulkily. “There's 
nothing to be pleased about.” 

Pig was waving the stubby whip in 
curves and flourishes, like rapier play as 
the sophomore dramatic club understood 
it, stabbing at passing trees and at Queen 
Bess, who, though used to this and other 
extravagances, flapped her left ear and 
glanced over her shoulder. 

“*Die, traitor!’’’ said Pig. It was the 
last line of the play. ‘*Thank heaven, 
that I have lived to win the subject of 
my masterpiece!'"’ He made the grand 
salute with the whip, looped the reins 
over the hook in-the buggy top, put his 


now, but later 


sO 


feet on the dasher and leaned back, 
squinting contentedly at the sky. 

“*T can't keep still no longer. I got to 
sing,”’’ he announced from the latest 


coon song. 

“If you've got to sing, then sing,” 
said Sally Belle. 

“Thanking you for the cordial invita- 
tion,” said Pig, and in a high plaintive 
voice, which was only slightly off key, he 
sang: 

‘My Ann Eliza 
She’s a surpriser, 





girl.” 





Madgie called, “‘there’s a little girl over 
here that wants a game of cards.” 
“Pearl, I can’t. I don’t want to. I 
can’t,” whispered Sally Belle, but Mad- 
gie’s arm held her tight. 
Gus put his book in his pocket and 


came slowly toward them. He stood 
looking down at them and smiling. His 
face was red from the fire—as red as 


his tie—and his teeth were very big and 
white. He was very tall. He seemed to 
grow taller as he stood there. 

“That right?’ he said. ‘* Want to play 
cards, Miss Smith?” 

**Yes,”’ said Sally Belle firmly. 

“Who with?” 

“Guess,” said Madgie, giggling. ‘‘Some- 
body not ten miles from here. Somebody 
in a red necktie.” 

“You,” said Sally Belle. 

“I don’t care if I do,” said Gus ele- 
gantly. 

“I'll play with you till you get started, 
if you want,” said Madgie graciously. 

“No, I thank you,” said Sally Belle 
formally. ‘‘Mr. Carr, you come here.” 
She crossed the room to the fireplace, 
pushed a chair close to it, climbed up and 
sat cross-legged on the shelf at the end. 
Gus looked up at her doubtfully. ‘It’s 
big enough. And,” she added with dig- 
nity, “it’s where I play.” 

“What you say goes,” said Gus gal- 
lantly. ‘‘What a girl says goes with me, 
though it isn’t every girl I’d say that to,” 
he added pointedly. ‘Know that?” He 
put his hands on the shelf and swung him- 
self up and sat facing her. “Pretty snug 
up here.” 

“Yes.” Sally Belle pulled out Pig’s 
pack of cards that he kept hidden behind 
the chimney, shuffled them, let him cut 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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have been committed. Hence—2. The fact or state 
of having been elsewhere at the time specified: as, he 


attempted to prove an alibi.” —Century Dictionar 
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“Alibi (al’ i-bi) mn. 1. In law, a plea of having 
ben elewere atthe time an fens alee t By ARTHUR TRAIN 
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“Tf it (alibi) appeareth to be founded in truth, it 
the best negative evidence 





at can be offered 


ch in the nature ol 





It is really positive evidence wt 
things necessarily implieth a negative Foster, J 





Crown Law, i ed., 


“Tf any 
wholly inconsistent with the hypothesis of the guilt 


of the accused, it breaks the chain of circumstantial 


me fact necessary to the conclusion 


evidence, upon which the inference depen al 
however plausible or apparently conclusive t 


other circumstances may be, the charge must fa 





Of this character the defense usually calle ! 
alibi; that is, that the accuse is else at tr 
time the offense is alleged to have beer +t, 
If this is true, it being impossible that the accused 
could be in two ] aces at the same tir i fact 
inconsistent with that sought to I 
exciudes its possibuity 
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HEN Lawyer Ephraim Tutt ar- 

rived in Pottsville, New York, to 

conduct the defense of Skinny the 
Tramp for the murder of The Hermit of 
Turkey Hollow, having been retained to 
that end by the local order of the Sacred 
Camels of King Menelek, he found the 
whole town already up and waiting for 
him. But, having with his customary 
equanimity deposited his bag at the 
Phoenix House and eaten his breakfast, he 
strolled into the kitchen and, as was his 





Se 
a sere 


Seen 


"semen 


wont, endeavored to gain some knowledge 
of local color, politics and personalities, 
including that of the client for whose life 
he was responsible, by engaging genial Ma 
Best, the proprietress, in conversation. 
“Why, bless your heart, Mr. Tutt,” 
she assured him after she had wiped her 
hands upon her apron and invited him to 
a seat in the broken-down rocker beside 
the wood box, ‘“‘there ain’t no gentler, 
kinder soul than Skinny in the whole 


county! I’ve known him all his life, and 


his ma afore him. He’s just a pore, harm- 
less critter that wouldn’t hurt a fly. 
Many’s the time I’ve seen him put a baby 
bird back into the nest that had fallen 
out. O’ course he’s kind o’ weak in the 
upper story— but he ain't crazy by a long 
shot, an’ there’s some things he knows a 
lot more about ’n most foliks.”’ 

“Will you testify as a witness to his 
good reputation?”’ asked Mr. Tutt. 

“Indeed I will!’’ she declared warmly. 
““And so’'ll half the people in Pottsville 
the children anyways! Now what would 
youlikefor yoursupper? Griddle cakes?” 





Those of our readers who have jour- 
neyed from London down to Epsom or 
race day may be able to form some notion L__ 














of the condition of affairs in the environs Lawyer Ephraim Tutt Arrived in Pottsville to Conduct the Defense of Skinny 


of Pottsville upon the opening morning of 

the trial of Skinny the Tramp. Long before the light of the 
stars had paled before the coming dawn—e’en before the 
glowworm had shown the matin to be near—lanterns flick- 
ered in the doorways of distant barns and bobbed down 
country roads beneath the bouncing axles of buggies and 
earryalls bearing the sleepless inhabitants of the valley. 
By sunrise Main Street was one long line of flivvers, while 
the race track recently occupied by the Zingari Gypsies 
was crowded with every variety of antediluvian vehicle of 
locomotion, parked axle to axle. 

When, at eight o’clock, Sheriff Higgins unlocked the 
door of the courthouse the stampede that followed filled 
every bench in less than thirty seconds. Competition for 
the pleasurable and exciting privilege of sitting on the jury 
was keen. 

The box having been quickly filled by eleven o'clock, old 
Judge Tompkins was able to direct the prosecutor to open 
his case. 

“Silence in the court room!” cautioned the sheriff 
pompously. “Silence in the court! All them folks as 
wants to go out—git out now or set still!” 

This invitation was disingenuous arid not meant to be 
taken seriously, as obviously nobody wished to withdraw. 





There were, on the contrary, by actual 
dred and SIXty one person pa eda aga 
the door who were anxicus to get ir | 


except for that slow, uniform, rhyt 


mica 
which now characterizes the entire Ameri 
viewing any spectacle. Sheriff Higgins ther 
heavily himself, and by so d 
to elevate Squire Mason, as if upon the 


ing seen 
seesaw of public attention. The trial wa 

biggest event in the valley since Abe Lir 
self on the back platform of his trair 


through on his way to Washington in 1861 


old codgers who had seen him then—as 


even sitting in the court room now; ar 





commented on the striking resembl: 
Lawyer Tutt 
And now Squire Mason, in a new light 


suit, bowed to Judge Ton pkins, wiped 





head with a party-colored handkerchief 
tatious sip from the glass of water upor 
in front of him, replaced it carefully, s} 


contemptuous glance in the direction where 


Tramp sat with Mr. Tutt 














afternoon ¢ fSaturday, 


hattered earthen 


who had been cutting 














, and cleared 
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either of explanation or of denial, in his own behalf. He 
had simply stood mute, giving by his trembling limbs, his 
averted eyes and the chalklike color of his face, every 
evidence of a guilty conscience. Then Mason told them 
with an air of melancholy how he hated to be compelled to 
prosecute any human being for a crime—much more for a 
murder— but that it was his solemn, sworn duty to do so, 
just as it would be theirs under the circumstances to con- 
vict. And with a gesture he called Charlie Emerson the 
lumberman to the witness chair. 

If at this point the reader should begin to speculate as 
to what, if any, is the underlying purpose of this story, let 
us hasten to state that its object is to demonstrate that 
ometimes the trial of an action in court under our rules of 
evidence is less a search for the truth than it is a game of 
legal chess 
There are two lessons to be drawn from the case of 
skinny the Tramp. The first is that the trial lawyer, like 
the general, must be ready instantly to change his tactics 
to meet new situations as they arise; and that the prose- 
cutor or attorney for the defense who goes into court with 
nx hidebound theory as to his case is apt to leave his own 
hide behind him neatly hammered to the court-room wall. 
He should reahize that the whole actual truth concerning 
any human happening is never known, being never learned 
in court because the witnesses, well-meaning though they 
be, are human, fallible as to observation, memory, and the 
power to express their recollection of what they think they 
originally saw and heard. In a word, the real or absolute 
truth is never the legal truth, and as what the legal truth 
under the technical rules of procedure is going to turn out 
to be cannot be foretold it is usually idle to speculate much 
about it. Therefore, the lawyer should go boldly into 
court, listen calmly while the witnesses on both sides tell 
their widely divergent stories, and then—and not until 
then— devise and finally determine upon the theory under 
which he may excusably demand judgment for his client 
or the acquittal of the prisoner. This requires, to be sure, 
self-control, ingenuity and audacity; the restraint of a 
Foch awaiting the precise moment to counter-attack; the 
self-trust which, Emerson says, is the essence of heroism. 

But Mr. Tutt knew well that the expected never occurs, 
except when the expected is the unexpected. Thus he 
always went into a trial with an entirely open mind, com- 
mitted to no hypothesis, and ready to go to the mat in a 
catch-as-catch-can on law or fact, or—to run like a jack 
rabbit. The unknown quantity was both what he dreaded 
and what he gambled on. He was an opportunist of 
opportunists, on the alert to snatch victory out of defeat, 
making shining virtues out of adroitly concealed necessi- 
ties, scrambling to his feet with a benign smile just as he 
was about. to be counted out. The only generality to which 
he subscribed was “ You never can tell!’’ In a word, Mr. 
Tutt had a high confidence in his own star, and as he never 
acknowledged defeat nobody ever knew when he was 
beaten, an adverse verdict being to him only the starting 
point for a renewal of the battle, in which he had at least 
aun even chance of outwitting his antagonist. He held that 
the best preparation for a day in court was a sound sleep 
the night before, an hour's exercise, and a hearty breakfast 
followed by a good cigar. But not all of us have the equi- 
poise of Ephraim Tutt 

Now the other lesson to be deduced from the trial of 
Skinny the Tramp is that the best rule in examining wit- 
nesses is to have no rule at all—which is very much the 
same thing as ‘* You never can tell!’’ There is no more any 
hard and fast rule for the interrogation of a witness than 
there is in arguing with your stepmother. It all depends. 
The lawyer who says that you must never let a witness 
leave the stand without exhausting his information is just 
as wide of the mark as he who claims that the only safe 
cross-examination is no cross-examination and that the 
best cross-examiner is he who does not cross-examine at 
all. Yet no generality is true—not even this one, as the 
French say; the fact of the matter being that 
examination is obviously a dangerous weapon, usually 
resulting in more harm than good—but not always; and 
that a new and special problem, 
which can be solved only by a subtle and perhaps instinc- 
tive appreciation of his psychology. Generally speaking it 
is a pretty safe plan to ask no questions of a witness who 
has not harmed your side of the case, for if you cross- 
examine you may bring out something entirely unexpected, 
to your great and everlasting detriment. ‘Leave well 
enough alone.”’ That is the path of prudence—and yet, 
not always. But let us not anticipate. 

Emerson the lumberman, like many another man of 
limited education, in addition to an astonishingly accurate 
memory for detail showed himself to have a gift for pic- 
turesque description which made him a graphic and con- 
vincing witness for the prosecution. He was obviously 
unbiased, absolutely clear, positive in all his statements, 
and careful—as both the judge and the prosecutor took 
pains to instruct him to be—to answer only the exact 
questions put to him. 

This of course is the regular and proper rule, for if a 
witness is permitted to volunteer testimony he is almost 
certain to violate every rule of evidence within the first 
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every witness presents 
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thirty seconds. But in the case of Emerson there was a 
particular and vital reason for such a caution on the part 
of the prosecutor, which was known only to him, namely, 
that for tactical reasons it was imperative for the state’s 
case that certain features of his testimony should be 
suppressed. 

Now it is the general rule of law that the lawyer who 
calls a witness to the stand vouches in the first place for 
his integrity and, in the second, commits himself and his 
associates to the truth of the proposition of fact that the 
witness is called to substantiate. But there is a qualifica- 
tion upon this rule, which is that technically the lawyer is 
bound by his own witness only upon those subjects upon 
which he sees fit to examine him; and if later his adversary 
brings out from the same witness new facts upon other 
subjects the lawyer who originally called him may attack 
the witness as hostile, discredit him as to those facts and 
controvert them if he can. Yet, underlying all rules is the 
universal principle of sound ethics and common decency, 
which holds true both in law and in life as a whole, that we 
must conduct ourselves at all times and places as gentle- 
men and sportsmen, whether in court or outdoors, until we 
join the great army of forever discharged talesmen and 
have no longer any moral problems. In other words, the 
lawyer has got to play his game fairly and if, on the one 
hand, he calls a witness to prove a certain fact, knowing 
that the witness is mistaken, or on the other hand, knowing 
that his witness is telling the truth about a certain fact 
induces the jury or the judge to believe that the witness 
is mistaken—that man is a liar, a cad and a shyster, and 
ought to be disbarred. 

Now Squire Mason was up against a most unfortunate, 
tantalizing and exasperating situation with regard to this 
his principal witness, which was that, though Emerson 
had taken only a few minutes to reach the hermit’s shanty 
after hearing the fatal shot, and had lingered there but a 
minute or two more and having briefly hunted for the 
assassin in the woods had then hurried hotfoot to Potts- 
ville, arriving there within fifteen minutes of the time 
Skinny reached the town—which is to say, considering 
that the murderer had at least a five-minute start, almost 
at his heels—nevertheless—-and this is the crux of the 
case—-he was prepared to state definitely and unequivo- 
cally, if asked the time when he found the hermit dying, 
that it was four o’clock exactly; which, as we know, and 
Squire Mason also perfectly well knew, was the precise 
moment at which the tramp entered Colson’s Grocery a 
full mile away. If this were true, then James Hawkins, no 
matter how strongly circumstances pointed toward him as 
the murderer, could not be guilty. 

Thus, if District Attorney Mason should elicit the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth from Emer- 
son—which was what he was in duty bound to do and what 
Emerson had sworn to tell—the prosecution would estab- 
lish a perfect alibi for the defendant from the lips of its own 
chief witness. For this reason Mason had secretly resolved 
to refrain from asking the lumberman any question bearing 
upon the time of the homicide, and, in order that no one 
else might suspect what Emerson might be able, if ques- 
tioned, to say upon this important topic, had slipped him 
twenty-five dollars and instructed him that the interest 
of the public— particularly that of Pottsville—demanded 
that he should absent himself from his customary haunts 
until he should be needed at the trial. 

Of all this, naturally, Mr. Tutt was wholly ignorant, and 
he had come to tcourt with no other defense than the 
rather shaky argument that Skinny could not have fired 
the shot that killed the hermit and, with only a five-minute 
start, have increased his lead over the pursuing Emerson 
to fifteen whole minutes in a single mile. It had, accord- 
ing to his theory, taken the lumberman only three minutes 
to reach the shanty after hearing the shot, and he was out 
of the place again and hot on the murderer’s trail in two 
minutes more. That meant that he was only five minutes 
behind when he started in pursuit. Now, as Mr. Tutt was 
going to claim, a man could run a mile in less than ten 
minutes, and hence Skinny could not have reached Potts- 
ville fifteen minutes ahead of Emerson—if he were guilty. 

This ephemeral and distinctly Tuttian argument de- 
pended, however, entirely upon the assumption that 
Emerson did not take more than three minutes to get to 
the shanty after hearing the shot, did not stay in its 
vicinity for more than a couple more, and had run at top 
speed-—-without pause—all the way to Pottsville; assump- 
tions that had little to sustain them, and had small appeal 
compared with the overwhelming mass of circumstantial 
evidence that pointed to the tramp as the murderer. Mr. 
Tutt realized full well that his defense was a flimsy one, 
since in all probability Emerson had been fully fifteen 
minutes behind the fleeing assassin when he had started 
for the town, and at best had probably done no more than 
hold his distance, if indeed he had succeeded in doing that. 
Yet, though, as far as Mr. Tutt was aware, this shaky 
syllogism was all that stood between his client and the 
electric chair, nevertheless, had he only known it—accord- 
ing to Emerson’s full story, related privately to Mason 
Skinny had an ironclad, copper-fastened, dyed-in-the- 
wool, unimpeachable and perfect alibi. It was this full 
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story—the whole truth—that Mason now set himself to 
conceal in the hope that it would never be known, for as 
long as the exact time of the murder could be left vague 
and undetermined the alibi would be valueless. So the 
shifty squire carefully omitted to ask the lumberman any 
question as to the hour except when it was that he had 
started in to cut his pea sticks, which had been two 
o'clock. 

“There had been a smart shower,” the latter testified, 
‘and some thunder— but the sun had come out real bright 
ag’in. I was about two hundred yards from where the 
hermit lived; most through with my job—I’d cut a hun- 
dred sticks and I only wanted a hundred and a half —when 
I hearn a holler from the direction of the house, follered 
by a shot.” 

“Yes. Go on!” directed Squire Mason ominously. 

“T run over there as fast as I could. The door was open. 
I called out but got no answer, so I went in. The shanty 
was hot, for the winders were closed, and it was sort o’ 
dim in there; and then I hearn a kind of cluckin’ sound 
and I see the hermit lyin’ on the floor. He had toppled 
over on his back, and the blood was frothin’ out of his 
mouth where he was tryin’ to breathe.” 

“Proceed,”’ said the court. ‘‘What else did you ob- 
serve?” 

““IT stepped over to where he was lyin’ an’ lifted up his 
head so’s to look in his face. I remember there was a great 
big moth flappin’ like mad inside the window. It skeart 
me. Then all of a sudden the hermit stopped breathin’, 
the moth flew out the door; and I knew he was dead 
murdered.”’ 

“Do you object to the word ‘murdered,’ Mr. Tutt 
inquired the court. 

“‘No, Your Honor,” replied the old lewyer. ‘‘The poor 
man was undoubtedly murdered.” 

“Very well, go on,” continued Judge Tompkins to the 
witness. 

“T threw somethin’ over him and looked round for a 
second or two. There was a busted bean pot lyin’ under 
the table and I noticed the hermit had a gold piece 
clutched in his fist. The rest of the shanty looked same as 
usual. So I run right out and listened. I could hear some- 
one brashing through the brush and I followed after, to- 
wards the town, but he beat me to it.” 

The court still as the 
chamber. 

“Did you see any footprints in the garden patch?” 
asked Squire Mason. 

“I did. Sure. An’ I showed ’em both to the sheriff and 
to Mr. Pennypacker, the photographer.” 

“When you went back there with Sheriff Higgins and 
Mr. Pennypacker was everything in and round the shanty 
the same as when you was there the first time?" asked 
Mason. 

“Just the same. 
Emerson. 

“That is all!’’ announced the prosecutor in a tone of 
triumph. ‘‘ You may cross-examine, Mr. Tutt.” 

Mr. Tutt did not immediately rise to his feet. It 
of course obvious to him that Mason had refrained from 
eliciting the time of the murder from Emerson. Time and 
place were the inevitable bases of all testimony. Why had 
he done so? It was conceivable that the witness was 
entirely at sea about it and hence his evidence of no value. 
That was more than probable, in which case it was natural 
enough that the district attorney should not have gone into 
the matter at all. But there was also, Mr. Tutt recognized, 
another possibility, so remote as to be almost theoretical 
that Emerson did know the time at which he entered the 
shanty, and that Mason was deliberately holding it back. 
If this were so he was doing it for a reason--and what 
reasons could there be? 

Mr. Tutt was face to face with one of the greatest di- 
lemmas of his life: If Emerson knew the time of the shot 
and it was such that Skinny could have fired it and 
reached the village by four o’clock, that fact, if he brought 
it out, would be of inestimable damage to him; but if, 
by any chance—oh, could it be!—the shot had been fired 
so close to four as to make it unlikely or impossible that 
Skinny could have fired it and yet have arrived at 
Colson’s at four, the answer might acquit him! The 
Lady or the Tiger—which was it? Mr. Tutt thought hard. 
Was Mason concealing the trap, or was he luring his 
adversary into a trap? For, if Mr. Tutt himself adduced 
the fact that the murder occurred, say, at a quarter to 
four, his client would be doubly damned. A bit of sup- 
posedly unexpected evidence elicited on cross-examination 
by a party to whom it is harmful is invariably more 
damaging than if brought out by the side which has called 
the witness in the first place. On the one hand it was a 
great temptation for Mr. Tutt to wave the witness from 
the stand with a nonchalant ‘‘No questions,” as if his 
testimony contained nothing damaging to the defense; 
but on the other it might be his last chance of proving 
even the approximate time of the murder. 

Sly old dog that he was, he resolved to try to steal 
whatever advantage might lie in both courses. So, without 
getting up, he waved his hand toward the window and 


or 


room Was as hermit’s death 


No one else had been there,’’ declared 


was 














remarked in the most casual manner possible: ‘* No ques- 


tions. Thank you, Mr. Emerson, for your very vivid 
word picture!’’ And he busied himself with his papers. 

Then, as the witness was about to descend from the 
platform, he looked up hastily and added in a tone of 
apology as if from afterthought: ‘I beg your pardon. 
I forget whether you happened to mention the hour at 
which you visited the shanty the first time.” 

Emerson smiled. Without taking his seat he answered, 
“*No, I didn’t mention it 

“Do you know?” 

“Yo.” 

“What time was it?” 

Emerson turned to the jury, who were leaning forward. 

“‘When I lifted the hermit’s head in my hand I was 
lookin’ straight into the face of that old clock of his that 


stands between the two winders in the back-—and it was 
just four o’clock.”’ 


Thanks,” 
held no particular significance for } whom in fact 
he believed that it would save. ‘‘No other questions.” 
The judge glanced at Squire Mason, 
“Have you anything further, Mister District Attorney? 
“No I have no further questions,” re} lied the prose- 
cutor, also as if the matter was not of tl 
**May I go, Your Honor?” 
“Ves 
Judge Tompkit 
As neither of the gentlem \ <] or dared to ask him 
the fraction of another question, Mr. Emerson forthwith 


was given leave to depart upon his busi which, 


remarked Mr. Tutt quietly, as if the reply 
i 


s client 
” 


slightest moment. 





asked Emerson. 
if these gentlemen are through with you,” smiled 








unknown to either of them, was to take a job as foreman in 
a steam lumber mill seventy miles distant, the train for 
} } 


vhich bore him thither later that afternoon. 





Mr. Tutt settled back in his chair, a heavenly calm de 
scending upon his previou 


agonized spirit. His client 
had been snatched from the very jaws of death! There 
was nothing to worry 


about any longer. Skinny the 
Tramp couldn’t have been in two places at once, no matter 
how strong the evidence against him might be. 

Evidently the squire was a good bluffer. It required real 
nerve to be as placid as all that in the face of such a body 
blow! The prosecutor took a sip of water, pushed a mass 
of papers away from him, leaned over and picked up a 
the « including the hermit’s 

It had been artistically done and 
contained no objectionable matter, the position of the 


} 


large diagram of 


ws 


shanty, drawn to scale. 


body not having been marked at all, and the various pieces 
of furniture appearing only in outline. Next to the cot bed 
the most conspicuous object in the place had been the 
hermit’s clock oppo Squire Mason handed 


the diagram to Mr. Tutt with stately courtesy 


the door 





** Any objection to my puttin’ in th here diagram?”’ 
Mr. Tutt smiled as he glanced over it 
“Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes!”’ he replied Then ob 
serving the look of bewilderment upon the prosecutor’ 
face he added: ‘‘None whatever! It 
can be admitted, so far as I an Di 
cerned, subject, of course, to correctior 
Who made 
it _ 


heartily cor 
gratulate Mi 
Gookin on her 
artistic abil 
ity,”’ said Mr. 
Tutt, thus 
making sure of 
at least one 
vote f ever he 
should run for 
governor, from 
Toggery Bill, 
her father, and 

gaining high favor wit} 
Mr. Soper, Juror Num 
ber Eight, who was seek 
ing the lady’s hand ir 
marriage. 

‘All right, then, mar! 
it!’’ said Hezekiah to 
the stenographer. 
**Now, sheriff! Take the stand!”’ 
as the prosecution of Skinny the Tran 
marked the peak of Squire Mason’s pro 
fessional career, SO his appearance as a 
witness at that same trial was the great- 
est event in the official experience of 
Sheriff Higgins. Being a quiet, home 
loving citizen, the Supreme Exalted 
Ruler of the Sacred Camels had experi 
enced few of the joys of publicity; and 
now to be able to ascend the rostrum 
and, with a real reporter sent down 
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special from Utica taking down every word that fell from 
his lips, to recount the thrilling narrative of how he had 
captured Skinny the Tramp and later secured the evidence 
against him through a personal yisit to the scene of the 
homicide while the body was still warm; to sit elevated 


high in the court room upon a level with the judge him 





self, to feel in his own opinion that he was the most in 
portant figure among the dramatis persona, and that the 
eyes and ears of all waited upon him—ah, who that ha 
not had a similar experience can have the faintest realiza 
tion of its e stasy? 


Now Sheriff Higgins had looked forward to his coming 
testimony with great satisfaction, not 
just stated but also because it wouk 
tunity to indicate publicly what smal 
Squire Mason to be 


He was in the de! 









being able to gratify his vanity, to do } 
state, and also to savor the full venom of his hi 1 for an 
ancient enemy. He proposed to do each in turn and to do 


it thoroughly and well, but he ws 


;in a somewhat delicate 





and paradoxical situation. He had collected the evidence 
against Skinny and was one of the chief witnesses against 
him; he acknowledged that logic ally there was no es¢ ape 
from the conclusion that the tramp was the guilty party; 
he was the mainstay of the law in that county and it was 


up to him to see that the murderer was convicted; and 
yet—-he didn’t believe Skinny had done it. No, sir! And 


the reason was simply that the tramp wasn’t that kind of 


a feller 





ready — if ask 1 

But first, to approach his various phases in proper order, 
let us take up the sheriff's innocent gratification of his own 
Vanity 


in which he differed not a whit from ninety-nine 
out of every hundred other just witnesses. It is a notice 
able thing that once a man finds himself the cynosure of 
public attention he feels obliged to picture himself as of 
heroic mold. Has any witness since the Creation, we wor 

der, in any court of law, ever admitted— unless his ques 
that he wa 
in any degree stupid, unscrupulous, negligent, timid or even 
slightly impolite or uncultivated? After observing a pro 
cession of them which it has taken a quarter century to 
pass by we have never met one. It cannot be mere boast 

fulness or vainglory that leads each man who kisses the 
Book and gazes upon the carping features of the jury to try 
to make them believe him the highest type of citizen. He 
isn’t, and he knows it; and he knows they know he knows 
it, and yet he will thrust forth his chest and assume for the 


nonce to possess every virtue in the 


tioner had the goods on him and he knew it 





calendar while mod- 





estly protesting t there may be o as good or a 
brave as he, 







Sheriff Higgins Stood Up and Waved His Long Arms, Aimost Speechless 
With Rage. “It's a Lie!’' He Shouted. “Who Told Ye That?" 





We have heard otherwise ipparent honest and sensibk 
men confess under oath without a trace of embarrass 
ment one that he was regarded as the handsomest man 


in Rochester, New York; 


another that he was the greutest 








mechanical genius in the world; another that he would 
ack } NT I Di r giver ibject against that ol 
il ten men ar t to itleven il] ed matt nat ally 
to ber Lake another tha e had never t 1a he or 
been gull f any sort of misleading statement life 
other that he had eve ious | 4 thing 
rong another that he had read « ry b K W h read 
ng in the English language, and, with eva n based 
ipon the adjective, answer catego " Ye to some 
x hundred separate works, such as Burton’s Anatomy 
Melancholy and Gibbon’'s De ea Fa he Roma 
Empire; and one, who may have been te g the truth 
that he had never kissed or bee I ed t i ember of 
the opposite sex 
The sheriff wasn’t so bad as a f these, but now that 
it was all over, his recollections as t luct and 
demeanor differed radically from those of his associates at 
the time. He honestly thought that he had done thing 


which in fact had been done by others, Anyhow, someone 





had done them, so what difference did it make W hile, 
therefore, the substance of his testimony—as with most 
witnesses— was based on fact, the details bo 10 resem 
Diance whatever to the trutl! As the reader knows, the 
barber had received Skinny’s le et the sheriff 
inhesitatingly swore that he had reduced | pose 
Di the proprietor of the Palace id searched 
the tramp and found the twenty f gold pieces, 


yet Higgins managed to give the 


nad 
ind ne 


reader 


senses 


) 

t 
K 

W 





t pression that it Was he 


Mr. Perkins, who had discovered them. As the 
nows, the sheriff had been scared out of his seven 


hen he visited the hermit’s sh aunty and had refused 


i the body, yet he now wa obviously under the 


firm impression that he had walked boldly in, uncovered 


the orpse, 


furniture, and in general conducted himself with the bril- 


nal 
wouk 


Mr. T 


soul, a deacon in the Baptist 


} 


S 


searched the clothes upon it, inventoried the 
, 


lacity of one of Dumas’ heroes and the astuteness 
herlock Holmes; which, to tell the truth, nobody 
j 


have minded in the slightest degree—least of all 


u 


leading Sacred Camel in that part of the country 


tt—for the slab-sided old sheriff was a good old 


ongregation, as W ell as the 


had it 


not been for what squire Mason regarded as his deliberate 


act of tr 
which w 
calied t« 
mind as 
Hood 

) 

/ j 


eachery in giving Skinny a good character— all of 
e will set down in due purse By the time he was 
» the stand Mose Higgir as almost of the u 
the Sheriff f Not gi the opera ol I bin 
y 8 h fo ye ‘ ul de y 
( f I! 
/ e one ‘ 
full glory he de bed the pursuit a fir 
f Skinny and how he had found his pockets full of 
t r t > ; G1 no 
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The Great Impasse 


tatement credited to the elder Morgan that a bear 


nited States is sure to go broke reflects to a 
rofound degree the unquenchable spirit of confidence 
hich forms so engaging a feature of our national character. 
t is often said that the wealth and resources of this coun- 
ry are too vast to permit of more than a temporary 
epression; and we are told that just as pessimism has 

ide for bad times so all that is needed to produce good 
imes is sufficient optimism. Certainly we have gone 
hrough most of the painful readjustment period. The 
manking tem has held together, There has been no panic. 
lany signs point toimprovement. It may be that the bot 
tom has been reached or, to change the figure, that the 


turned 


faith. 


bring about the re 


orst is over or, to change it again, that the corner has been 
Fervent indeed are the hopes and wishes, the 
rayers even of a whole people, that this may be the truth. 

But built by steam shovels as well as by 


sell 


ow, millions of speeches and articles and editorials of a 


tunnels are 


Cheer-up propaganda, movements to buy or 


»bust, inspiring and enthusiastic nature, such as are 


ddressed to salesmen and young business men in gen- 
ral--these all have their uses. But they do not save the 
ransportation system from crucifixion; they do not lift 
hat old man of the sea known as taxes off the almost 
roken back of enterprise and initiative; they do not 
storation of a price-and-cost equilibrium, 
ithout which a genuine business revival is unthinkable: 
nd they do not restore the productive activity of Europe. 
Yptimism is a powerful weapon, but why not be honest 


ith ourselves and admit that it alone cannot break down 
nd through the great impasse? 

It is doubtful if Franklin, Washington, Hamilton and 
ther founders of this nation ever expected the interior of 


he country to be much except a wilderness over which the 


hunter might range for game and on the fringe of which 


output 


The 
iilroads made the vast interior not only the greatest agri- 


‘ttlers might wring a meager living from the soil. 


ultural area in the world but second to none in industrial 


When Rome built her roads she was on the up- 


; rade, and when the roads were allowed to go to pieces 










i 








tome, too, declined. The breakdown in Russia has ac- 


ompanied that of her transportation, and it must not be 


supposed that, because motor trucks are seen on every 


] ighroad and aéroplanes hover overhead, railroads are any 


ve less important in this country to-day than at an earlier 


eriod, 
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Transcontinental railroads opened up the interior of 
North America, and nothing else could have done it, be- 
cause the great mountain ranges of the East and the West 
make water transportation impossible. No one can surely 
place a limit to the development of motor truck and aéro- 
plane, but not until they can carry iron ore, coal, grain, 
cattle, steel and other heavy bulky products in tremendous 
quantities and at low rates will the railroad problem be- 
come less acute. Surely no one can be so ignorant as to 
expect this country to grow in prosperity and welfare unless 
these great heavy products of the earth continue to be 
transported on the same mammoth scale as in the past, at 
a cost and effectiveness at least not out of proportion to 
other vital industrial processes. 

This is 


road problem, but it is most assuredly the place to say 


not the place to suggest solutions of the rail- 


that cheerful business prognostications are like feathers 
on a raging torrent if the railroads should function worse 
instead of better. 

Nor can industry be restored to health unless the burden 
of taxes is lightened. Not only are men prevented from 
starting up in business by the excessive rates of taxation 
but where any industry is actually in operation the cost to 
everyone, including the ultimate consumer, is piled high 
from the same cause. The war must be paid for, it is true, 
but if taxes are to be laid on the same basis or in anticipa- 
tion of future wars of an incredibly expensive character, 
business will revive in about the same fashion as a corpse 
is made to look lifelike by proper make-up. 

To a marked degree better business waits upon the re- 
adjustment, or restoration to a balance or equilibrium, of 
cost and price. An American banker who attended the 
meeting in London in June of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, where an opportunity was afforded of meet- 
ing bankers and business men from nearly all the countries 
of Europe, came away with the “conviction that the want 
of balance between industries is a more serious factor in 
the world depression than the want of balance between 
countries. Everywhere wages, manufacturers’ charges, 
transportation charges and middlemen’s charges generally 
are out of proportion to the value of primary products. 
The latter have fallen precipitately; wages come down 
slowly, and wages are the sustaining factor in the cost of 
manufactured goods, transportation charges and middle- 
men’s serv ices.” 

In plain language this means that prices and costs which 
come down must come down before there is a 


have not 


business revival. It means everything that is or has been 
out of line. In a great downward movement it is natural 
for wholesale prices of raw materials to drop first and 
most Violently, and for manufactured articles, retail prices, 
wages, salaries and rents to follow somewhat in the order 
named, 

But the chain is not complete until every link is forged, 
the last as well as the first. We are not altogether through 
the process, but fortunately it proceeds, slowly but surely 
and inevitably under the impelling force of economic law. 
As balance, equality and equilibrium are approached, 
business revival draws nearer, The process, it must be 
repeated, is hard, long and tedious, but resistance weakens 
day by day, and the movement goes on, as surely as the 
seasons, to its appointed goal. The impasse loomed big and 
terrifying, but it broke down bit by bit, and the way out 
is clear ahead unless the insanity of nations forces them 
to use up all their substance for future warfare, or unless, 
like Rome in her latter days, our roads are allowed to go 
to ruin, 

This country has béen obliged throughout its industrial 
history to export a considerable portion of its products in 
order to maintain prosperity. Foreign demand has been 
the balance wheel of home industry. But that demand for 
our raw materials cannot make itself felt because of weak- 
ened credit. Millions cry for food on foreign shores, while 
some part of our agricultural products banks up unsold at 
home. 

On the other hand, strange as it may seem, the deranged 
state of the exchanges and the desperation of extreme 
poverty are stimulating the sale in this country of foreign 
manufactured products at prices which our industrialists 
For five years we had a monopoly of the 


cannot meet. 
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It seemed almost as if Fate had said te our manu- 
But 


all that has suddenly changed and once more we are in 


world. 


facturers and wage earners “Charge all you want.” 


competition with a world whose broken economic equilib- 
rium is our concern from a dollars-and-cents standpoint 
just as its human sufferings concern us sentimentally. We 
cannot escape our share in rebuilding the wrecked fabric 
if we wish to continue in business on the large scale of the 
past. But fortunately there appears to be a steady im- 
provement in physical conditions over most of Europe. 
Says George E. Roberts, a banker of long experience, 
“But 


the greatest gain has been in the spirit of industry and 


who recently returned from a trip of observation: 


social order. The revolutionary spirit is fast disappearing. 
The revolutionary element has had its day; it made the 
most of the confusion following the war, of government 
management in industry, government doles, and the vague 
though generous sentiment for a new order of society. The 
people are tired of agitation and of being ‘fed up’ on ideal- 
istic theories, conceived without any working knowledge 
of real conditions. Government management of industry 
is everywhere discredited, and the people are turning back 
with a feeling of relief to the old ways and methods by 
which they know how to get things done. 


“This change is a fundamental one. It is the most im- 
portant thing that could have happened for the improve- 
ment of the situation, because no recovery could take place 
unless the stability of society was assured. It affords a 


basis for credit and encouragement to enterprise. 


Marketing the Crop Surplus 


RECIPITOUS changes in prices of agricultural prod- 

ucts and limitation of the buying power of Europe 
have forced to the front numerous projects for extension of 
credits for exports. It seems to be tacitly assumed in 
wide circles that the marketing of our excess agricultural 
products would be expedited by their being placed in a 
national pool, 


The first of July 
to the 


found our store of wheat reduced 


volume of the prewar carry-over, the resul 





heaviest The new 


That 


not facilitate 


annual export on record crop will not 


permit of so large an export. the marketing of an 


exportable surplus is in reality d by forming 








a national pool is clearly indicated in the experiences of 
other countries. 

The Australian crop of wheat, harvested in the spring 
of this year, is under governmental control, The Common- 
wealth will have about one hundred million bushels to ex- 
port. The price guaranteed to the grower is five shillings a 
bushel—-$1.22 at par, at present exchange about ninety 
cents. Whether any higher price would go to the grower 
in toto or be divided by the grower and government is not 
at this distance clear. The government had fixed the price 
of wheat for domestic consumption at nine shillings a 
bushel—$2.19 at par, about $1.62 at present exchange 
and had fixed the price of flour at twenty-one pounds 
sterling a ton; at present exchange about $6.90 a barrel. 
These prices, being appreciably above world prices, have 
made it impossible for Australian millers to export flour. 
the the 


price of wheat to seven shillings eleven pence a bushel 


To relieve this situation government reduced 


$1.93 at par, about $1.42 at present exchange—with a 
corresponding reduction for flour. 

It is questionable whether this will enable the millers to 
Africa, South Americ 


The one hundred million bushels to be exported 





recover their trade in South a and 
Asia. 
must meet the world price minus freight. The freight rate 
is at present supposed to be about thirty cents a bushel 
to Liverpool, though arrangements for reduction through 
state subsidy may exist. Obviously the wheat grower, the 
miller and the consumer occupy a triangular situation, 
with the government endeavoring to mediate between 
them and at the same time dispose of approximately 
three-quarters of the crop in export sale, pay a guaranteed 
price, and escape without loss to be reflected sooner or 
later in the tax levy. 

From this distance it would appear that the only cne 
clearly and indubitably benefited by the existing arrange- 
ment is the banker. 
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Tle Philippines for Some F ilipimMOES 















HE Hon. Manuel L. Que- JE I, hich he ed them 
zon, ringmaster of the eaqQmor ‘ ! vet leadhs 
i Philippine politic al : ° | mn the in ature 
circus, for many years rep- \ rey LR Lam te fa lation 
resentative of his people \ He was their great and 
as resident commissioner \ y Seles a 
at Washington and now a \ , ‘ He now 
president of the Philip- | free eferred n the 
A pine Senate, says he | | — nd } 
t y 
would “rather have a | } pir ‘ ill occa 
Philippine gevernment ‘ 3 aa : he woeet 
q > ” 
; run like hell by Filipir - ye 
in like hell by Filipinos ae 4 enemy the Philippine 
than like heaven by any - 7 ; ; people ever had.” And 
other people.” i é : the mservative Amer 
This is the kind of utter- \ . 4 ans of the old régime are 
ance that becomes historic, . ys smiling with a certain degree 
and Mr. Quezon must expect it ' of perhaps pardonable satisfac 
; to be remembered against him, tion and saying, “We've been 
j or to his credit, for all time by a trying for eight years to get you 
| those who write the story of his . a / : to realize that!” 
career. It is possible that it ma) - ‘ ’ But I th 
: areer. 3} 1D lé tmay t “ \ : - it] nk maybe they ought 
j come to be quoted as a hne ex- +m . ™ « 3. : rT 4 t et M Harrison alone He 
. pression of patriotic exaltation; - ty f » longer with them and he 
' it sogn, Ae ven — to be ae ied ™ \ + x \ ! in a position to defend 
as being worthy to rank in the ; . . 4 elf, And besides, he was ir 
page of history with ‘Give me : aaa 7 3 the | nds in the fir t place for 
liberty or give me death!’’ But , irpose but to carry out the 


‘ justnow what Mr. Quezon seem . — y of his party, He was i 
to mean by it is that he would - icted t lo exact what he 


i 7 prefer a Philippine government dd Whether or not he was in 



















































j run like hell by Manuel L. Que- scted to do it the way he did 
zon than like heaven by anyone ther questior It is per 
who might curtail some of Man- {i true that he might have 
uel L. Quezon’s own activities. uved the situation in some de 

Since the inauguration of the ‘ } in intelligent exercise 
present form of administration he power that, under the 

, under the Philippine charter of liberties Jone Law t t t ! is gpove it 

t known as the Jones Law, Mr. Quezon has yeneral of the Isla 

had ample opportunities to observe what a I was not in Manila to witness the arriva 

government run like hell amounts to. His of Mr. Harrison in 1913. I wish I had been 

] exalted position has afforded him unique ad- Like the San Francisco fire, the eruption of 
vantages in this regard. But one is pleased Mt. Pelée and other spectacular catastrophe 
to note that though the government may have is long as it } ' I sl | e to 

| been run like hell one of the consequences ha have seen it. And t t | meat 

iy not been the creation of a Philippine body vay of putting eit} j iew of the fa 
politic consisting wholly of imps. The people that the task confronting the American peopk 
have learned more from eight years of govern- in the Islands to-day very closely resemble 
mental incompetence and confusion than they the task that the San Franciscans had to face 
learned during the entire pe riod which pre Generat Lesania Deed Seated, Mr. Quezon and Governor Forbes. Above — the day after their holocaust. The most hone 

t ceded their New Era, when intelligent and The First Philippine Assembly Inaugurated by Secretary of War Taft in 1907 it locking wb the Si } incl it } si die 

: 7" In the Ovats Left, Speaker Osmena; Right, President Manuel 1 Quezon e 
orderly processes were the only processes to tackle was the b of rting it the débr 

HY be observed in the conduct of their affairs and the) regarded Mr. Franci sSurton Harrison as being fitted to and I may say that that e thet t if ilt part ol 
are showing a healthy reaction against the present wide guide them along the path of preparation. But because our program of reconstruct in the Philiy ‘ 

4 spread demoralization that promise better thing for he permitted ther t yugl it his admunistrat I Eve body now has a fairl etaile y 

| them in the future than they have known in the past governor-general to do about as the pleased, the i pino tor place after Mr. Harrisor j Tu { is M “ 

is a tende ney or the part we t IKe I irer al j rir v an I! iu pre nt 4 lardalat Del t ( il ero! I ris i t 

{ ody in the Philippine need ot refer to the { 

{ and Filipinos alike —— that when he di ed 

4 to hold just one mar ‘ inothe , 

responsible for the ‘ trains ‘ eX 
f situation that exi enced man in the g 
r i to-day. We have ent se e. he lt 
} y Withheld the pla ‘ I I 
; mer Mocs cause of he | ed 
! the Philip- tne to serve 
cs pine peopl ranger in a é 
all these and knew nobor 
A” years on the ground that politicians select 1 
3 they were not yet fitted rT | Que , 
eS to exercise its privileges, eag 
and few Americans who i y ‘ 
are familiar with them eer it 
} . and who are interested in governmental en mer 
their welfare have ever An Example of Jplendid Country Highway Continued on Page 40 
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He put it in an envelope, which he addressed to Joseph 
Fowler. Then he waited. 

Nobody came. Junior pushed the button and kept 
his finger on it. Nothing. He happened to catch Joe’s 
, and by means of the 
eyebrows bade 


eye 


him observe 








XIX 
N TUESDAY morning at 9:10 Mr. 
Jone accompanied by his 
go to the bank. Mr. Jones was very happy, but 
f | elf to retain a nodding acquaintance with 
: om by not expecting his 
ol { ecorme I 
f tr Lhi¢ VOrTt 1! 
t i i yj to tne 
le t bani to 
" e the expe ¢ ter 
‘ ng 
pun ippened to see 
his father’s face as they 
‘ rec the i together, 
It wa o fu of ivenile 
t le the posse ron of the 
on} } eball bat in the 
} hat he teit a pang ol 
t eat the fraud 
Dad,’ he iid impres 
( ‘I'll never forget the 


and I walked 


to work to 





fllivetobea 
mitti ears,” 
Wi r miled Mr. 
Jone 
He poignantl regretted 
that Junior was not twenty- 
five months old. Twenty- 
four years and the sex made 
it impossible, in public 


‘There's a lady waiting to 





ee you, sir,” said the gray- 
‘ at, whose chief 
j to have blank 
hecks in hi ipper coat 
nocket for old ladies and 


} 
young novenst 


‘Yes, | 


Jone rea 


* said Mr. 
The dip- 


moothed 


know 

suring?) 
thereupon 
rinkled front 
Junior had hurried ahead. 


Miss 


shook 


his w 

(,00d morning 
Jones,” he said and 
hands 

“Good morning,” she said 
ind nodded twice Then in 
a whisper: “I’m seared to 
death,’ 

‘Nonsense! 

“But lam!” 

Mr. Jones came up,a pleas- 
ant smile on hisface. A good 
id seout, the governor! 

‘Father, this is Miss 
Jones, of whom | spoke to 
you ” 

“I'm very glad to know 
you, Miss Jones,’’ said Mr. 
lones as cordially as though 


Miss Jones were his star de- 








that he, the real head of the 
bank, was pushing a button 
on the desk. 

nodded and 


Presently 


Joe disap- 
peared. y a young 


man came in and stood at 


attention besi he desk. 
* Deli 
The 


the 


oo 
once! 





this at 
major gave to the boy 
envelope addressed to 
Joe Fowler. 

getting it Joe 
walked 


l pon 
promptly out of 
ed. 
and 
said with great distinct- 
ness, “ Mr. Silas Frost is 


there, sir, and wants to know 


ight to read it unobsery 


Presently Joe came in 
out 


if you'll see hin 


“Tell him we have 


not yet 
from 


received any advices 





Londor He'd better come 
back about 11:30,” said 
Junior in a clear voice, and 
returned to ni orresp¢ d 
ence 

Mr. Jones stood up, and 
Elizabeth also 

“I’m going to show Miss 
Jones her said Mr. 
Jones to Junior. 

“Can’t I—er—oh, yes.” 

Mr. Jones said ‘Allow 
me,’ and preceded Miss 
Jones, who wil pered to 


Junior as she passed, “ He’ 
awfully nice!” 

She followed the respected 
president of the Park Avenue 
gank. Junior held out his 
hand, but she ignored it. 
he was 
not going to prove such a 
wonderful adventure after 
all. While waiting for his 
father to return he went out 
and thanked Joe Fow ler. 

“Joe, the first thing I'll 
do when I get to be presi- 
dent will be to 
salary five 
you're getting now.” 

“The chief looks pretty 
strong tome,” said Joe pessi- 
mistically. 

Junior sought to cheer 
Rs ’ him by reminding him: ‘‘He 


Jusiness, decided, 


raise your 


to times what 


SHIR name or 47 








positress. ‘“ Won't you come 
in? Allow me!” 
Mr. Jones led the way. 


Junior followed Miss Jones. 


Miss Jones followed him, and 
Watching her walk he imag 
ined he heard musical sounds and also that the bank wa 





full of lilac blossoms. Some people are beautiful in a gei 
beautiful or the sky, with a beauty 
But Elizabeth’s beauty was 
specially for one man. He told himself this in the 
time that it took Elizabeth to walk less than twenty-seven 
feet. 

“Sit down, Miss Jones.” 
beside his desk 


ais 


eral way, as the; 





that belongs to everyone, 


made 


Mr. Jones pointed to the chair 
a wooden chair with an uncomfortable 
back especially designed to discourage long speeches 
Junior smiled approvingly, took his first look at his desk 
and walked toward it with an effect of a man keeping an 
important engagement. 
busine 
He 
oated omniscience by the door, to have a stack of mail 
ready for him to open. Then he thought there was no time 


He sat down and concentrated on 


regretted not having told Joe Fowler, the gray- 


to lose, and called loudly: ‘Joe! 

His father started violently; nobody raised 
voice in that inclosure, not even when the president said the 
bank would not renew. 

Joe, who in his youth had been a policeman in Bayonne, 
clapped his right hand to hip pocket and almost vaulted 
ver the railing. Junior, realizing that he had made a mis- 
walked toward Mr. Fowler. 


his 


ever 


take, 


“You are the Only Son of a Rich Man. You've Never Had 
to be Anything but a Big Boy" 

‘* Joe,"’ he whispered, ‘get me some mail, quick !”’ 
“Get you what?”’ 
“Some letters for me to open and read; anything; cir- 
culars, bills, anything that has an envelope and a sheet of 
paper inside. Get a gait on. I've got to earn my living. 
Bring them in in one of those baskets like the one on top of 
the governor’s desk. Hurry up, before that girl goes away. 
I've got to be a busy man!” 

Joe understood and darted away. Junior walked back 
to his desk and prepared for the rush. Presently a trim 
young man, square-shouldered, red-cheeked, clear-eyed, 
came in with the basket. 

“Good morning, major.”’ He almost saluted. 

Junior rose and extended his hand. 

“How are you, my boy?” 

“Fine, sir!” 

Junior sat down and began to empty the envelopes, 
most of which had already been slit open. Miss Jones, al- 
though listening to Mr. Jones, found time to glance toward 
Mr. Jones Junior. Mr. Jones Junior, who had been waiting 
for the glance, frowningly wrote on the bottom of a circular 
of a patent water filter ““O. K., J. J. J., Jr.” 

Happening to see a push button at his right, he pressed 
it to see what would happen. Then he wrote on a sheet of 
paper “Come in and ask me if I will see Mr. Silas Frost.” 


doesn’t have to croak, Joe. 
He can resign, you know.” 


“He ain't that kind.”” Joe shook his head, intent on not 
being comforted. 

“Well, then, I don't 
married?” 


“Ara 7t" 
Joe looked so pityingly at Junior that Junior was forced 


ee what I can do for Are you 


you. 


to ask, “In heaven’s name, how many wives have you got?” 
“Say, I’ve got Joe spoke slowly, lingeringly. 

“One!” he repeated distinctly, and nodded. “But 

He nodded again, threw up his hands and walked away. 
Junior, who was on the verge of bursting out laughing 

suddenly thought of his own. 
““One!”’ “But —— 
There were others. The thought did not comfort him. 
Mr. Jones returned to his desk. Junior succeeded in 

forcing himself to look incuriously at his father. 
But Mr. Jones volunteered, “She hasn’t had any ex- 

perience. 


one.” 


” 





he echoed. 


I’ve never been able to keep one long enough to 
The moment they begin to be useful they get 
married.” 

Junior frowned. His father went on, “Pull your chair 
over here and we'll go over my mail.” 

Mr. Jones began to read his letters. As he finished them 
he passed them one by one to Junior, with comments. 
Many of them had nothing to do directly with the bank, 
but, as Mr. Jones pointed out, he would not have received 
24) 


train. 


Continued on Page 
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Campbell’s Beans with their tomato sauce is all f 
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Continued from Page 22) 


them had he not been president of the Park Avenue Bank 
Junior listened carefully and at times asked for additional 
ea ior lather answer 

My rule M Jones told him with an air of conscious 

iom, ~~ ! ert gnmy nametoa letter that I do not 

. } e read i court of justice or printed in fullina 
‘ pape Y had better listen to me when I dictate 
| i} Iw t lj answer my mali or most of it 
it f t you must w what my general attitude is.”’ 
He j e to dictate the replies to Elizabet! ! 
‘Iw ‘ ery carefully to your dictation,” Junior 
ired ! lather o earnestly that Mr. Jones beamed, 
the irded Junior by ringing for the new 
‘ 

e came he had taken off her coat, thereby improv- 
ig matt fu three thousand per cent. She had a new 
jtebook in her hand, and Junior noticed that she had an 

irtist finger At least they looked so to him, for they 





1 slim and inexpressibly graceful. He did not 
r that even before he had taken a good look at them 
he had loved to ho! 

He we ild lik t 


holding oné 





d them 
to dictate to her with one hand—that is, 
hers while she jotted down stenographic 
th the other. A wonderful thing, to understand 
He never before had seen her with 
most wonderful—brown, with 
o soft, silky, clean looking and suggestive 
e He o tentatiously took 
disguise an exploratory sniff 

he sat down by Mr. Jones’ desk 


those chicken trac 
Her 


gold threads; al 


hair wa 


a long 





She was nervous, but 


the way she held her pencil was exquisite 
‘Take this down, please,” said Mr. Jones, unneces- 
ur , but politely 
Then he dictated, too quickly, Junior thought: 
Hon. Joun G, MARSLAND 
White Plains, N. ¥ 
Dear Senator i shall be glad to see you at your conven 
nee A de nin the matter to which you refer is liable to be 
raught with far-reaching consequences Precipitancy is to be 
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deprecated and great care should be taken to avert a conflict of 
prejudices and the revival of ancient anin I am heartily 
in accord with your expressed view ping to see you before 
you definitely pledge yourself to either side, I remain, 

ur friend, 


osities. 





Sincerely yo 


Miss Jones, flustered and obviously uncomfortable, said: 
*‘Ah—what was that word after ‘conferences’ ?”’ 
“What is what?” 
“The word after 
Junior listened and heard Mr. James J. Jones say, not 
at all rudely but a trifle more sharply than the father of 
‘I didn’t say 
There isn’t any conference 


. conferences « ad 


James J. Jones Junior need have spoken: 
anything about conferences. 
that I know of.” 

‘I—I’m sorry,” murmured Elizabeth so _ broken- 
heartedly that Junior half rose from his chair on the way 
to her rescue. 


“Let me see. What went before it?’’ asked Mr. Jones 
less impatiently. 

“Fur—no—far—ah—reaching — read Miss Jones 
hesitatingly. 

“Oh, yes; consequences, not conferences.” 

“Th-thank you. It was the word after that; ‘per—’ oh, 


I’ve got it!’’ She smiled with relief and waited for the 
next letter. 

“Miss Jones,” said Mr. Jones not unkindly, “I think 
the best way would be to ask me when you don’t under- 
stand—er—I mean, hear—some word. I may not carry 
the whole letter in my mind, and I couldn’t help you if you 
wait till the end.’ 

‘Very well, sir,” 

Mr. Jones continued his dictation. Elizabeth, mindful 
of what he had told her, did not hesitate to ask him to re- 
peat every word she did not understand on first utterance. 
She did it quite often. 

Finally Mr. Jones said, ‘That will be all just now, Miss 


” 


she promised. 


Jones 
“Yes, sir 
She rose and went away without a look at Junior, who 

felt sorry for her and for himself. Was she angry at him? 


September 17,192! 


Mr. Jones turned to his son and shook his head dubiously. 

“T’m afraid she’s not going to do.” 

“Why not?” asked Junior in a controversial tone. 

“She has never done this sort of work.” 

“Oh,” said Junior, “she’s nervous. When it wears off 
she will do as well as anyone.”’ But in his heart of hearts 
he did not think that such a girl was made to be wasted on 
a job that could be filled better by a short, sallow person of 
thirty-five. 

“Well, we'll see how she does,”’ 
mously. 

“Just wait,”’ said came in to 
talk to Mr. Jones, and Junior went out for a wall 


said Mr. Jones magnani- 


Then some body 


Junior 
cas far as 
the receiving teller’s window 

It was shortly before noon when Miss Jones came in 
with the letters. Mr. Jones arched his eyebrows 
was watching him as well as her—but 
politely enough 

She hesitated, looked toward Junior, 
her office. 

Junior approached his father, to see with his own eyes 


Junior 


said “Thank you”’ 


and went back to 


the work of her beautiful slim fingers. The way she held 
the pencil 
“What in blazes! Great Scott!’”’ Mr. Jones looked up 


dazedly at his son 
“What's the matter 
in his life the famous Am 


?” asked 





erice 
sinking at his heart 

“This is the matter!” 

Mr 


mendation he had employed the new secretary 


Jones handed the letter to the man on whose recom- 
There had 
been many erasures, but she had done her best 


HON. JOHN JAY MARCELINI 

White Plain, N. Y 

Dear Senor: | glad to see you a yu are 
quences of additional mothers to which 
to be fought with ferocious conferences 

Permmanency is apreciated and a good undertaker toward a 
conflict of predjudiced and the Bible of ancient universit 


shall be 





you reler 


(Continued on Page 26 
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“What Have I to Look Forward to in This Wortd? What are My Prospects of Happiness? Answer Me! Answer Me!" 
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| can hardly afford to insure the press Hoping to see 


use, 


before you defiantly bulge yourself to otherwise, I remain 
Sincerely your freind, 
“Well?” said Junior coldly. 
Mr. Jones shook his head 
‘What's wrong?” asked Junior in his most inconvincible 


vice 
‘What's wrong?” repeated the astonished Mr. Jones. 
‘Yes; ‘ 
‘Everything is wrong! 
wrong!” 


what? 
Nine out of every ten words are 


Junior looked at the letter again 
“Well,” he admitted, “there may possibly be one ‘m’ 
‘permanency.’ She doubtless was thinking of 


too many in 
“immanency 

“You might put another ‘p’ in ‘appreciate,’ just to show 
there’s no hard feeling.” 

“T am for reformed spelling, myself. It’s more Amer- 
And, anyhow, I don’t see that this letter’s a crime.” 

“It isn’t a crime. It’s a mystery. If Jack Marsland, 
whose middle name is Greene, recognizes himself as John 
Jay Marceline I'll vote for him for governor. And he’s a 
Democrat.” 

“Marsland? Well, if he’s a politician Marceline is a 
good enough name for him.” 

Mr. Jones burst out laughing, but Junior frowned coldly 
because Mr. Jones began to make corrections in the letter. 

“That,” he said, showing Junior the letter with his inter 
lineationa, “is what I think I dictated to her.” 

“You see,”’ said Junior quickly, “you are not sure of 
what you dictated.” 

“I'm sure I didn’t dictate that. 
out with this.” 

He picked up the next letter. He read it, compressed his 
lips, took up a third, read two lines of it and laid it down. 

“No use! Impossible!” 

Junior read the other letters carefully. Then he said, 
“Dad, the trouble is’’—Junior was intent on being just 
“that you don't enunciate distinctly, That girl is not 
accustomed to your speech.” 

“Is she to yours?” asked Mr. Jones with a quick frown. 

“Not yet,” replied Junior tranquilly. ‘And then, you 
long, awkward words oy 
“Son, let’s go to luncheon while we're still on speaking 


ican 


Let’s see how she made 


Use 


terms 
And what about Miss Jones’ luncheon?” 
I told her to see Miss Tifft about the time, and that she 
could have-hers upstairs with the others.” 

‘You're not going to tell Miss Jones that she won't do? 
Just like that?’”’ 

‘It’s never a pleasant thing to do,’’ admitted Mr. 
Jones ruefully. “On the whole I think you had better tell 
her, yourself. You hired; now you fire.”’ 

“To-day?” 

‘What's the use of waiting? 
salary if you think she needs it. 


We'll give her a week's 
That’s square, isn’t it, 


son?" Mr. Jones looked at Junior, anxious to please 
“Yes,” admitted Junior slowly, “that’s square. Now 
you run along, dad. I'll go later if I get hungry.” 
xx 
T WAS not the economic phase that worried Junior. Of 


course she would not be allowed to starve. But how 
could she help becoming discouraged when she learned 
that as a stenographer she was an even greater failure than 
as a transformer of old museum things into novelties? 

He asked Joe Fowler to take him to Miss Jones’ office. 
It was delightfully private. He did not know that it was 
a room used by his father for conferences with his lieuten- 
ants when it was important not to be disturbed 
knocked at the door. Her fresh, sweet 
voice answered “Come!” 


Joe Fowler 
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Utterly guiltless though he was, he felt uncomfortable as 
he stood there before her. When she spoke it was as if he 
were an elevator man. 

“I am to have my luncheon upstairs when Miss Tifft 
returns. All the lower grade of employes are supposed to 
eat there. It’s free, you know.” 

“‘T have to do it myself. I hope the chow is good.” 

“It’s good enough for people who work here.” »* 

Her emphasis on the most distressing word in the lan- 
guage was not very pronounced, but he caught it and 
retorted, “I am supposed to eat there with the rest. But I 
think Theodore at the Ritz could do better by us than € 

She turned a determined face toward him. 

“Mr. Jones, I think we ought to have a definite under- 
standing. There can be no social relations between us in 
this bank during business hours.” 

“The luncheon hour is not a business hour, 
And so 4g 

“T am supposed to obey all the rules, and one of them 
is about luncheon,”’ she told him. 

“TI begin to think that I made a mistake in coming to 
work in this place,”’ said Junior. 

“This also is your first day here, isn’t it 

“Who told you that?”’ he asked indignantly. 

“And I thought you were convalescing!”’ 

“You don’t begrudge me such health as I have, do 
you?” He answered himself by shaking his head, to save 
her the trouble. 

“And I felt like—like I don’t know what, when Miss 
Tifft asked me how I came to get this position. I told her 
I'd met you while you were recovering in Central Park. 
Are you laughing?” 

“Certainly not!’”’ he 
lachrymose. 

She went on: “And when I told her that my salary was 
fifty dollars a week she looked at me so funny * 

“Humorist, is she?” Junior scowled. 

“T could see she thought it was mighty queer that you 
that I ‘1 

**Miss Jones,”’ said Junior with his most businesslike 
air, ‘‘I supposed you understood that your position in 
this bank was merely in the nature of a stop-gap. My 
father felt a perfectly natural desire to help a girl trying 
to make a living in New York.” 

‘But why didn’t your father tell me 

She stopped, whereupon he said seriously, ‘‘He told me 
to tell you.” 

She must have seen in his face his distress, for she said, 
“*Wh-what is it?’ and caught her breath sharply. 

It made him say pleadingly, ‘Elizabeth, let us go out 
somewheres and talk ———” 

“IT will not!” she interjected angrily. 
insist?” 

“What's the matter, Elizabeth? You are different.” 

“T can’t abide deceit. Miss Tifft 

“*T am beginning todislike that old crab.” 

“She isn’t old.” 

“She must be.” 

“She’s not much over thirty.” 

“Well, that’s what I said.” 

“And she’s a great admirer of yours. 
father tells her everything about you.” 

“Well, my life has no dark chapters unfit for young 
ladies’ eyes.” 

“And she says Miss Jones hesitated. 

“Goon. I'm hardened.” 

“That you have no more intention of becoming a banker 
than she has of flying.” 

“Well, no more I have.” 

“Then why did you pick out this time of all others to 
come here, so that people would make remarks?” 


It is your 
own. 


9 


assured her hastily, and looked 


“Why do you 





She says your 


” 
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“My father has been trying to secure my services,” he 
told her with great dignity, ‘for ages!”’ 

“So you waited until I came to work.” 

“Well, misery loves company.” 

“T’m not miserable.” 

“This is no place for us, Elizabeth. 
can see the sky and breathe fresh air.” 

“When I leave here,” she said slowly, “ 
to Hazleton, Pennsylvania.” 

“Hang it, why do you always have to—er Let's 
get out of here. I’ve got to tell you 

“Tell me here. If it’s business I’ll have to listen.” 

She turned her left ear toward him. That prevented him 
from looking into her eyes. 

“T can’t tell you that way,”’ he complained. 

“Did your father tell you that I was not 


Let’s go where we 


it will be to go 


competent?” 


“He thought—you’d do better where—where—th« 
work--ah—would not be so—ah—specialized.” 
“And I was so anxious to show Aunt Sarah I could 


support myself!’ 

She rose to her feet and covered her face with her hand 

“Elizabeth, dear girl, please!’’ he said and put his arm 
about her shoulders. 

Instantly she dropped her hands and looked at him 
Her eyes were bright with grief and her cheeks wert 
flushed. 

Also they had never been so close to him. 
fering; and he was suffering even more 

“Dear girl!” he murmured, and kissed the cheek that 
was so near, 

She sprang back. 

“You—you have just returned from your honeymoor 
She told me.” 

“Miss Tifft?” 

“T—I didn’t believe it. She showed me clippings fron 
the newspaper. She enjoyed showing them to me! O} 
I must go, right away! Tell her I've left.” 

She walked toward the rack where her hat and coat 
hung. 

“Elizabeth, please let me tell you something.”’ 

ey 

“‘It’s—it’s business. I have your week's salary 

“Don’t talk like that to me! Salary! Salary 
was no mistaking her indignation. 

“Will you allow me to explain?” 

“There is nothing to explain.” 

“Yes, there is.” 

“There is not.” 

“Yes. 1l have to —— 

“No, you do not,” she cut in. 

“Very well, Ido not. Elizabeth, I was only going to 
explain ——” 

“Why don’t you explain to your wife?”’ 

*Elizabeth—I “ 

“You knew I had nobody in New 
part. You tell Miss Tifft I’ve left.” 

“Wait.”’ He went toward her. 

“Mr. Jones,” she said slowly, but she could not prevent 
her lips from quivering, “‘do you wish me to shout for 
help?” 

“T beg your pardon, Elizabeth.”” He stood aside, hi 
face quite pale. Then, pleadingly: “If you would on) 
allow me ig 

But she shook her head and would not look at him, 
grasped the knob. She did not turn it. He heard the 
appalling sound of a sob not very successfully suppressed 
He stepped to her side. 

“*T—please—I—I can’t think of not seeing you again 
It’s—it’s out of the question. I’ve got to see you!” 

“You can’t. You are x 

“T’m not!”’ he almost shouted. 

She raised her eyes 
bright with unshed tears. 


She was suf 


York to take n 


She 


very blue and 





Junior entered. Joe Fowler closed the 
door, leaving Major Jones alone with Miss 
Jones and the dread specter of duty. 

Junior noticed an Oriental rug on the 
floor; lithographs of views of New York 
in 1860 on the wall; a flat mahogany 
table; & new typewriter stand and chair 
near the window; an empty leather- 
upholstered armchair; and, finally, Miss 
Elizabeth Jones studying her notebook. 

Confronted by the necessity of telling 
her that as a stenographer she was a 
monumental failure, Junior smiled pleas- 
antly and observed, ““Am I in time to 
take you to iuncheon?” 

He looked her straight in the eyes and 
was shocked by her expression. It was 
utterly different from the habitual look 
of his lilac girl. She had covered herself 
with a layer of ice. 

Was there a wireless system in this 
bank as there was in the army so that 
she was aware of the nature of his er 











rand? Or, if it was something else, why 
blame him? Who had told her what? 


bk, Monetutu, Momwati 


Japanere Gardens in Moanaiua Pr 


““Aren’t you?” she asked eagerly 
Then a cloud came into her sky 


two skies. ‘ Yes, you are,” she asserted 


her 


gloomily. 

“T am not. Let’s go where we can 
talk = 

“There is nothing to talk. You have 
your life to live, and I have mine. We 
probably will {never meet again. No 


” 


harm done! 

She spoke wearily. Then she straight 
ened up and her hand grasped the door 
knob. 

His hand grasped the hand that 
grasped the door knob. 

“‘Please!’’ she said quietly. 

“Elizabeth, you can’t go like this. You 
mean too much to me.” 

She tried to open the door. He tried 
to prevent her. It brought him very close 
to her. 

“Elizabeth, how can I tell you the 
truth? You won't believe it.”’ 

“Then I had better go away.” 

Continued on Page 65) 
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HIS roomy, well-tailored Hupmobile 
| sedan is a thing of beauty, as every 

_— really fine closed car ought to be, and yet so 
| rugged that it ‘stands up’ like an open car. 


| The body—designed and built in our 
B® = own plant—is just as carefully engineered, 
® and just as sound in construction, as the 
8 chassis. 


The result is a beautiful, easy-riding car, 
@ witha very low running cost, and at the 
@ same time one so stout and strong that the 
owner can be sure of years of good service. 
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MALLOY CAMPEADOR 


And Gus hates the boss like the devil hates 
holy water for it. He’s been waiting for 
this chance from that day to this.” 

He turned to his superior. 

“IT don’t give three hoots in Tophet about 


| him taking the job of raising steel out of 


my hands, boss; honest I don’t. When I’m 
shootin’ rivets I’m not getting into any 
other deviltry, amI? And I’d get down so 
ow as to keep time for you on this job if 
it’d help you beat old Gomez’s date for steel 
completion, But he'll toss you if you let 
him raise steel for you here. He’ll doit. I 
know that snake. He’ll get you in the back 


just as sure as you trimmed his whiskers for 
him at Wheeling.” 
A momentary shadow passed over 


Malloy’s face. Then he smiled reassur- 
ingly. 

“Oh, Gus has forgotten that little fly- 
around long ago, Johnny. He’s the oldest 
erector we’ve got; and the best, barring a 
certain go-getter I have in mind. He’s too 
good a man to hold a grudge because he 
couldn’t put me away with a punch. He 
had me licked up to the time we fell off the 
bridge, didn’t he? He hasn’t anything to 
be sore about, you fathead.” 


“He hasn’t, eh?” answered Rapport 
sullenly. “‘I guess it wasn’t lucky for him 


that the two of you took that tumble early 
in the scrap. He was licked when you took 


| that wallop on your jaw, and shook your 
| head and came back for another one; and 


And who the hell pulled him 
He’s hated you 
for that. He'd like you better if you’da 
let him splash for the pier himself, if he’da 
drowned for it. You broke his bully game. 
He’ll scrap on the ground now; but he 
ain’t hit a man ten feet aloft from that day 
to this.” 
Rapport’s 
reminiscence, 
“IT know that snake,” he repeated in his 
earnestness. “‘I know him. He’ll throw 
you sure. Right on your first big job, Mr. 
Malloy. If old Ramsden says you've got 


he knew it. 


eyes were sparkling with 


| to take him on it'd be better to jack the 


job and go up the track talking to yourself 
than to let Gus smash your rep on your 
first real piece of work.” 

Love for this red-headed boss of his 
glowed in the bridgeman’s hard face; but 
the young superintendent would not be 
convinced, 

‘Outside, crape hanger!” he said. “‘The 
air! It’s too late anyhow. Gus ought to 
be here this minute. Depart, Calamity 
Jane. The rain’s over. See if you can 
scrape together enough bums in ‘the tool 


| shanty to make a rivet gang, and stitch 
| together a couple points before the whistle 
| blows.” 


And grasping his loyal foreman by the 


| shoulders he shoved him through the door, 
| which the timekeeper held politely open, 
| bowing his late opponent into the diminish- 
| ing shower, 


The door had scarcely closed, and the 


| twomen had just started to replace the legs 


under the fallen table, when the knob on 
the door wrenched round, and a_ burly 


| figure, ill at ease in a bright striped hand- 


me-down suit of clothes, stomped into the 
room. A starched blue shirt and a gutta- 
percha collar of glassy blue to match in- 
closed the bulging muscles of his chest and 
weather-red neck. The yellow shoes he 
wore were, without the slightest doubt, 
the very ones whose size inspired the poem 
about the old woman who had so many 
children she didn’t know what todo. And 
a new stiff hat, of the class known among 
steel men as five-eighths plate, about half 
concealed the mat of rusty hair that was 
tangled over his bull head. That head, set 
close down on huge humped shoulders, was 
the aspect of this engaging personality 
which had given Buffalo Gus Bensen his 
very appropriate nickname; that head, 
and the shoulders, and a foghorn voice 
that fairly bellowed steel out of the stock 
piles up into place in the structures that 
were raised under Gus’ genial leadership. 
“Good morning, Gus,” said Malloy, 


| smiling his broad and genuine smile, and 
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risking a hand to the mercies of the ham 
that hung at Bensen’s side. 

“Morning, Malloy,”’ answered Gus 
sourly, ignoring the proffered hand and 
walking over to the erection diagram on 
the wall. “Let's see the plans. I hear this 
job ain't made no tonnage.” 

He moved from before the long blue 
diagram toward a window so as to check 


(Continued from Page 5) 


the yellow pencil markings on the print 
against the steel as actually erected in the 
building. But he found his progress 
blocked. Malloy was standing in his path, 
his hand still outstretched, the broad smile 
still on his mouth. Gus attempted to dis- 
regard it, but gray eyes looked out from 
under their straight brows and caught the 
china-blue ones that were Gus’ Scandina- 
vian birthright. 

“‘Let’s start off right, Gus—what say? 
inquired the quiet voice of young Malloy. 

Gus looked sullenly at the proffered 
hand, but made no move to take it. 

“Of course I can’t make you take it— 
open—Gus.” 

Eddie Simms, perched on his high stool, 
ruined a half-completed pay-roll sheet by 
dropping his pen upon it carelessly, so that 
it rolled across the paper, blazing its course 
to where it dropped off the table edge with 
a trail of foot tracks that marked every 
revolution. But Eddie had more important 
— than mere pay sheets to engage his 
mind. 

The two men stood at gaze awhile. But 
at last, failing to see behind the puzzling 
straight-mouthed smile with which Malloy 
regarded him, Bensen’s huge paw came out 
and flopped limply, like a big dead carp, 
into the hand that was waiting for it. 
There is something disappointing to the 
point of nausea in a flabby handshake from 
a burly, iron-fisted man. 

But Malloy laughed, satisfied, and said, 
“IT knew you were too big a man to hold a 
grudge, Gus.”’ And then to the timekeeper, 
“Eddie, go over the print file with Gus and 
dig out what he wants’’; and he turned 
back to his calculations at the high desk. 

Gus smiled; but as Malloy’s back turned 
to him the thing changed to an ugly smirk, 
which he directed toward the timekeeper, 
coupling it with a contemptuous fling of his 
head toward the superintendent—his first 
effort to sound the loyalty of his superior’s 
organization. And to his delight an an- 
swering smirk spread over the younger 
man’s face. But deep down in Eddie’s 
heart, unheard by Gus, a little voice was 
addressing the Swede: 

“Guile with guile, you dirty squarehead; 
you big ugly mucker. We'll get you, me 
and Rappy, before you get the boss.” 


” 


Three weeks had passed since the arrival 
of Gus Bensen on the Arapahoe job, and on 
a sunny day a bridgeman, arguing his time 
record with Eddie Simms, was suddenly 
thrust away from the little office window 
through which the ghost was wont to take 
his weekly promenade. 

“One side, person! 
Eddie in an excited undertone. “The nut 
for yours. This is a box seat I got. And 
believe me, son, I’ve dropped four-fifty and 
war tax many a time and never got such 
an eyeful.”’ 

He turned his head sidewise and whis- 
pered hoarsely backward through the pay 
window out of the side of his mouth. 

“Skirt on the campus, Rappy. Skirt on 
the campus, 1921 length.” 

There was the sound of scrambling feet 
inside the office and almost instantaneously 
another head came jamming through the 
little orifice that framed Eddie’s pop-eyed 
countenance. And the short-payed bridge- 
man suddenly lost all interest in the check- 
ing of his time as he turned and let his gaze 
follow the enraptured stares of the two 
heads just above him. 

It’s been hinted in this narrative that a 
construction job is no place for a lady of 
either sex. But picking her way amid the 
ordered confusion of steel and lumber and 
equipment that made a labyrinth of the 
space about the huge unloading derrick, 
there came a vision such as rarely cheers 
the sight of the field activities of a big con- 
tracting company—a creature of silken 
ankles and deliciously modish skirts, and 
just-before-dawn eyes, and hair that blazed 
and blazed and blazed. 

Beside her, reaching out a hand from 
time to time to steady her as she stepped 
up on a prone twelve-by-twelve and floated 
mo | its length, or skipped lightly over a 
small stray beam or channel, puffed the 
rotund and dreaded figure of old Pete 
Gomez. 

A sudden turn about a pile of crushed 
limestone swung the pair suddenly toward 
the construction shanty, at which the 
short-payed bridgeman took up the slack 
in his jaw, lost his charmed stare and 


One side!” said 
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pulled his freight suddenly for the tool 
house. And Rapport and the timekeeper, 
trying to withdraw their heads simul- 
taneously through the small pay window, 
rapped their thick skulls so sharply on the 
upper edge of it that the gold-headed lady 
found difficulty in hiding a_ perfectly 
gorgeous giggle behind the absurdly small 
bit of lace that evidently did service as her 
handkerchief. 

No serious damage, however, could have 
been suffered by the solid-head duo, for as 
Pete Gomez, begrouched all over, and his 
radiant companion reached the rude steps 
of the office, the door swung open with a 
flourish, revealing Simms in cavalier atti- 
tude, with his hand on the knob, and a per- 
fectly heart-smashing smile upon his face. 
And Rapport, as the visitors entered, 
effaced himself by sliding unnoticed 
through the closing door and hit it for the 
obscurity of the hoisting-engine house, 
whispering under his breath, “The old 
buccaneer himself. This is no place for 
little Rappy!” 

Inside the office, however, Chevalier 
Simms, hopelessly enamored in the golden 
lady’s presence, and entirely unabashed by 
that of her grim escort, was busy as a man 
with the seven years’ itch and a key-winder 
watch. A chair—the only one deserving 
of the name that graced the room—came 
rolling on swift casters out from under the 
superintendent’s table. 

“Yes, Miss Gomez,” said Eddie, taking 
a flyer at the gir!’s identity, and suavely 
ignoring the exasperated gentleman now 
fuming at his side. ‘“‘ Whom do you wish 
to see? Something to read till we can 
serve you better?”’ 

A random hand went over to the table 
where the day’s papers waited the noon 
hour’s perusal. Eddie’s eyes were immov- 
ably fixed on the golden head, so it was not 
entirely his fault that instead of the day’s 
news headings the pink cover of the Detec 
tive’s Journal presented itself to the startled 
Miss Gomez’s eyes. Unluckily the front 
and not the back cover leaf unfolded before 
her, so that instead of the entirely prese pe 
able countenance and Apollolike body of 
Mr. Carpentier, soldier of France, confront- 
ing the lady, Mazie deLune, Now Dazzling 
the Front-Row Patrons of the Jolly Dollies, 
made lavish display of indisputable charms. 

That gleeful chuckle started to break 
from the golden lady’s throat again at sight 
of Mr. Simms’ purple embarrassment, but 
it, and all other potential sounds within a 
hundred yards, were suddenly cut short as 
Pedro Gomez, weary of addle-pated non- 
sense, whacked down the poker of the little 
egg stove on the table and bellowed, “I 
want Malloy! td 

But even as the poker was falling toward 
the table a sheaf of blue prints had re- 
placed the scantily clad slenderness of Miss 
DeLune, and Mr. Simms, entirely undis- 
turbed by any whackings or bellowings 
whatsoever, was deep in the mysteries of 
the white-lined diagrams, explaining the 
problems of his chosen calling to a lady 
who was most thoroughly enjoying this 
young man’s whole-souled enthusiasm in 
his subject and his audience. 

“Yes, sir.”’” The embryo engineer did find 
time to answer the thundered demand of 
Father Gomez. ‘‘Mr. Rapport, will you 
kindly find Mr. Malloy and ask him to 
step in?” And he plunged still deeper 
into the heroics of the steel raiser’s pro- 
fession. 

“See here, you doddering imbecile!” 
roared Pete Gomez. ‘‘Who in the name of 
all that’s fat and brown are you talking 
to? Yourself?” 

The booming inquiry somehow pene- 
trated the golden clouds that swam about 
the timekeeper’s head, and he turned, to 
find that his menial, Rapport, had quietly 
melted into the void; and so, bowing con- 
fused apologies to the storming Mr. Gomez, 
and bestowing a heart-lost smile on that 
old pirate’s fair daughter, he reached the 
door, backed out, stumbled and fell down 
the steps with a grace and ease that would 
have done credit to Ben Turpin. 

The chuckle that had been lurking in 


Natalla Gomez’s throat burst out in a 
cluster of crystal bubbles. 

Dad Gomez snaried. 

“Another college fool!”’ he said, and 


walked over to the window. ‘‘There’s the 
man who’s putting up this steel,” he told 
his daughter, and pointed. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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| Get the Truth About the Chalmers 


ae Everywhere, Chalmers owners are testifying to the low costs and 
high value, the power and performance, of their car. 


Everywhere, Chalmers dealers are demonstrating Chalmers superi- 
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How powerful it is on the grades and in all 
7 . ° . ° 

4 How wonderfully well it rides. How easily it kinds of heavy going. 
es is steered. How effectively its brakes work. ; 
‘4 How easily it throttles down, and how smooth- 
i J How silent its motor is, and how it produces ly and swiftly it picks up again. 


All Models Equipped With Cord Tires 


Chalmers Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Chalmer Motor Company of Canada Limited, Wind nt 
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Chart of PB 


Recommendations 
(Abbreviated Edition) 


How to Read the Chart: 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils for engine 
lubrication of both passenger and commercial cars are 
specified in the Chart below: ie 


A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 

B means Gargoyle Mobiloil —— 

E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” ‘ » 
Arc. means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic } ? 


Where different grades are recommended for summer and | 
winter use, the winter recommendations should be f ed 
during the entire period when freezing temperatu 
experienced 





s may be 


The recommendations for prominent makes of engines used 
in many cars are listed separately tor convenience 

The Chart of Recommendations is compiled by the Vacuum 
Oil Company's Board of Automotive Engineers, and rep 
resents our professional advice on correct automobile lubri 
cation 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

Out at the nearest corner of the big steel 
skeleton Gus Bensen was standing, his 
young superior at his side. A blue print 
was stretched between the farther hands of 
the two men, a yellow pencil tracing 
Malloy’s thoughts on the tough linen of 
the field workman’s diagram, while the 
pointed steel handle of a small fitting-up 
wrench in Bensen’s thick fingers marked 
the foreman’s arguments. 

“See it?”’ said Pedro Gomez. ‘He even 
does his planning with tough steel. Take 
men like him away from my jobs, and these 
pencil wielders wouldn’t finish one of them 
in time for. my great-gri andchildren to spend 
the profit. 

As father and daughter watched, Simms 
reached the two men and gave his message. 
Malloy turned to the office. And Bensen, 
stepping on a beam beside him, took hold 
of a cobweb that ran down to it out of the 
sky, and was whisked off dizzily into the 
topmost members of the skeleton building, 
ten stories aloft. In silence man and 
daughter watched the spectacular ride, 
and the girl’s breath had not quite started 
again when Malloy entered the office. 

The storm of protest and criticism re- 
garding erection progress that met him 
when he stepped inside the door washed 
by, unheeded, as he snatched off his hat 
and walked over at once to where the girl 
was seated, obviously engrossed in blue 
prints; for Eddie, flying on smitten wings, 
had outdistanced his boss on the trip back 
to the office. 

“Good morning, Miss 
Malloy. ‘‘My eye has gotten quite well, 
thank you.” 

His outheld hand stayed empty. 
“Eddie,” he said, “‘ will you please chas 
out on the job and see if you can locate 
Mr. Forsythe of Graphite Paint, and tell 
him I can see him in fifteen minutes?” 
And he smiled slyly as the timekeeper, with 

rueful countenance, left paradise. 

Then he looked down at his hand, which 
still was empty, and rubbed it carefully 
against the leg of his dirty khaki breeches 
and stuck it out again. It didn’t draw a 
thing. Pete Gomez went on storming. 
Malloy kept right on smiling. He took his 
right hand in his left, at last, and treated 
himself to a cordial shake. Then he picked 
up Eddie’s grimy time book from the table, 
opened its pages eagerly, and pored into 
them, burlesquing deepest absorption in 
the mythical narrz ative he found there. 

‘Good morning,’ said our heroine vin- 
dictively,”” he pretended to read sont, 

‘So your eye has quite recovered, ? 
And the lithesome maider exteactet a 
deadly hatpin from her shin ing locks and 
took an undulating stride toward the gay 
deceiver.”’ 

He extended the bogus best-seller to the 
girl 

‘You really must read it. A charming 
thing, entitled The Young Lord Oswald's 
Optic; or, She Treats "Em Rough, by 
Laura Jean Gomez.’ 

He threw the frayed time record to one 
side and dropped his banter. 

“Aw, come on!” he said, extending his 
hand again. ‘“‘Shake hands with me.” 

In spite of herself Natalla Gomez found 
it hard to resist his smile’s contagion and 

boyish invitation that went with the 
outstretched hand. 

‘I’d take it if you'd either fight my 
father back or at least not ignore him,” 
said the girl. 

‘“Whenever Pedro Gomez or any other 
man in the wide world comes busting into 
my office and starts ripping into me as 
though I were some thick-headed ignora- 
mus who couldn’t be reached by white 
man’s talk I’ve either got to fight him or 
ignore him,” said Malloy very quietly, 
turning away from the girl and talking 
squarely at the wrath-silent Gomez. “ And 
if I start fighting him, then we'll both have 
lost our tempers, and neither of us will be 
able to talk sense.” 

And then, just as a gleam of pleasure 
tarted to steal into the girl’s dark eyes, 
and as a fresh explosion actually began to 
wane in force under the gathered brows of 
Pete Gomez, the young superintendent 
added, ‘“‘So I make it a practice to meet 
bulldozing with some other kind of ab- 
surdity; for I’m delicate’’—a spurious 
cough racked his chest and shook the thin 
walls of the office—“‘and fighting’s so hard 
on the eyes.” 

The dawning gleam died in Natalla 
Gomez’s eyes at his return to nonsense; 
and father, swearing in disgust that he ‘d 
waste no more of his time on college fools, 


Gomez,”’ said 
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stalked out of the office, with Malloy at his 
heels, pantomiming a mock-serious ex- 
planation of the situation to the broad 
short back that made the daughter’s blood 
run hot. 

The two men reached the corner of the 
new building just as Bensen, riding the 
chains, came dropping down out of the sky 
beside them; and at once turning his 
back to Malloy, Gomez began to talk with 
Jensen as to one of his own kind. But the 
young superintendent, d of leaving 
in insult, stood quietly by, drinking in the 
riches that rolled off the tongues cf these 
old experienced builders. 

At length with ‘“‘One minute, Mr. 
Gomez, and I’}] get the print that’ll show 
the point I’m getting at,’’ Gus turned and 
left. Gomez continued to ignore the man 
still at his side. Malloy, lighting a ciga- 
rette, waited in silence. And Natalla 
Gomez, looking out the office window at 
them, felt greater and greater revulsion rise 
within her at the pacifist attitude of this 
broad-shouldered man who wore the 
fighter’s colors on his scalp. 

Arriving at the office Buffalo Gus went 
direct to the blue-print cabinet in his 
search, and failing of his object turned to 

f littered tables, only to be 


instea 


one of the 
knocked speechless by sight of a vision with 
olive skin and golden head bent indus- 
triously over the drawings there, endeavor- 
ing to trace with a slim finger the cor- 
responding members of the high skeleton 
reared up only a few dozen steps away from 
her. 

“You're Mr. Bensen, aren’t you?” she 
asked, turning toward the spellbound Gus. 
‘Perhaps you can tell me then. This big 
beam on the drawing here-—is this the one 
you rode up into place a little while ago?” 

And so Dad Gomez and young Pat 
Malloy waiting twenty minutes 
without the sign of a returning Gus. That 
gentleman was lost in the rapture of airing 
his know-how to this bewildering gold- 
headed apprentice at the bridging game; 
as much amazed at her quick compre 
hension of the complicated prints as she 
was at this rough-handed man’s almost 
intuitive ability to interpret the maze of 
white lines laid out before her 

‘*And not only can you put it up, but 
you don’t have to depend on any college 
shavetail to read the drawings for you, 
It must be much more glorious to actually 
do the thing than just to plan and sketch 
and theorize and calculate,’’ she told hin 

And Gus reaching past her 
tracing his explanations on the print, felt 
his hard trice ps brush against the softness 
of her; and that, and her words of praise, 
and a look of interest deep into 
misunderstood, and the caress of a loose 
strand of that golden hair across his 
urged the untrained animal within him to 
tear its weak leash, and swept what little 
discretion he possessed out of his make-u 

Pete Gomez waiting pulled on a heavy 
chain, and a _ thick yf toe Watch came 
dangling forth at the end of it. Malloy 
mechanically jerked back his cuff. 

‘He doesn’t know the cabinet well 
enough,”’ he said. “I'll go and find that 
print for him.” 

He turned to leave 

‘No wonder this steel isn’t going up,” 
Gomez called after him, “if you’re timing 
your erection schedules with that thing on 
your wrist. That only tells when the tea 
and macaroons will be wheeled in.”’ 

Malloy looked over his shoulder as some 
unknown urge kept widening his strides 
toward the shanty. 

‘It told me when to climb out of a ditct 
in France one morning,” he called back a 
he broke into a run, 

Natalla Gomez was abrading her white 
knucl beard of Buffalo 





stood 





ated 
shoulder, 


1 
nis eyes 


chee} x 





kles on the stubble 
Gus Bensen when the door burst open. He 
wheeled and glared, crazy with emotion, 
and sprang at Malloy, snarling his passior 
But the red-headed one leaped grinning 
over a desk, and shoved it out, arm’ 
length, so that the Swede’s swinging fist 
could not reach him, and so stood, ready 
for another leap should his opponent start 
to clamber over the desk to get at him 

The two circled the desk 
one grinning widely, the other feeling 
more and more foolish as he saw the 
futility of trying to reach the one who was 
making him appear ridiculous by draining 
all the drama from the situation 

‘“Come on now, Gus, come on! No need 
to lose your head again. Cool off! Cool 
off!"" Malloy threw out his chest and 
struck a heroic attitude. ‘‘The damsel’s 
saved. Odsblud, what a-plague else 


a time or two, 
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there for which good yeomen should bandy 
buffets! Out upon you, varlet! The ozone 
Gus! Take the air, in other words.” 

The red fled out of Natalla Gomez's face 
at her champion’s raillery. Her mouth 
went straight, and the teeth showed a littl 
as her lips drew tight. So he hadn't ever 
the courage punish the big brute wh 
had offered her this affront! 

“The last time a man tried to force | 
attentions on me I didn’t need any help,” 
she said in a hard little voice, “‘and I didn’t 
need any Bou I’m very caps ible of taking 
care of myself, and I certainly 
such ome y white-livered inte 
ference as has just been thrust upon me 
Besides, I don’t mind telling you, Mr 
Malloy, and the animal over there, that 
any man who's 


resent ar 


enough man to } rm 
may !”’ 
And with a toss of her head and a swirl 
of her short skirts she was gone And « 





Pete Gomez, who had followed to the office 

and had heard enough to know what had 
just happened, stopped, and to Pat 
Malloy’s amazement held out a hand to 
Bensen. 


‘Try not to lose your head over the 
ladies, Bensen,”” came to Malloy’s as 
tounded ear ““Any seventeen-year-old 


boy can do that That’s the test that 
shows you just how much man you are 
That’s the supreme trial. For instance, 
now, if my girl weren't so capable, I'd 
probably have to play God Save the 
Queen on that bull head of yours with a 
short piece of lead pipe, and then have you 
fired off the job. Sut as it stands, I rather 
take your style of wooing as a compliment 
to the girl. Better a live stamping bison 
for a prospective member of the family than 
a toy ba-lamb on wheels.”’ 

He swung on young Malloy 

‘Either the eighte« nth story of this little 
inn is completed by the end of the month or 
I'll see personally to it that all wrist-watcl 
engineers are removed from this 
piece of work that Gomez & Co. is putting 


certall 


up!”’ he snapped; and he stamped throug! 
the door, closing it behind him with a 
that nearly tore it off its hinges 








Malloy stared at the quivering frame a 
second Then he tepped over, took hold 


of the knob and tried it tentative 








‘You'd be surprised,” king 
up brightly at big Gu rks! It 
opens, Gus! Look! T I crave 
communion with my soul.” 

Gus with a leer of satisfaction on his face 


thumped out after the old 
Malloy, you can bet your 
wanted to go Mr 
to slam that door after Mr. 
jar that would shake the Arap 


Crome one better, and 


] + 
fact Gus listenes 


datior | 

And the very fact that he did 

the fact that the door actually 

— shut into its frame ve 


wi i Ber en that this mar 
hin licked, and to watcl 
it is known that a fellow of this kind 
often a greater scrapper than | 
a j 





after Gus departed Eddie 


the door found his young 


4 moment 


elf an elaborate piar 





0} t} rt} hile 
/ r nile 
Mv é “8 kablooey! 
How t! ( Eddie? he isked 
the conclusion of the lo And he forces 
i smile ridiculous with fortitude under ad 
f ty to adorn his face; n h the me 
jovial expressio is comes to a in witt 
the first qualms of » 
Eddie grinned appreciativel 
‘Booniel Dan flouting his red-skinned 
torturers,”’ he said 
‘You got me,” said } bo “Did you 


locate Mr. Wilson, of the Carbon Paint 


Eddie looked puzzled. But, b ne 
tid, “I’m ire ou told me Mr. Forsythe, 
of Graphite; and I couldn’t locate him 
inywhere.”’ 
Perhay I did i! ered the red 
thatched one Wt not? I or mace 
him up ar way SO as to pry you away Irom 


that future wife of mine.”’ 
tain agal \ cloudbur 
And the Arapahoe’s bare bones scaling 

higher tow = the clouds that seemed to be 


veritable 


trying so hard to stop their growt The 
job, deserted now, and silent, for the worl 


day was over and twilight wa it hand 
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For more than 
a hundred years 
the Hartford 
Fire Insurance 
Company has 
provided sound 
indemnity for 
loss by fire. In 
addition, it now 
gives to all its 
policy-holde 


who are willing 


| only get the boss to cut loose and rawhide 


to co- operate in 
its campaign to 
reduce waste by 
fire, the advice 
of prevention- 
engineers who 
know how fires 
start and how 


to avoid them. 
There's a Hartford 


agent near you 


Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company 
Hartford, 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
Hartford 
write practicalls 
except 


Conn. 


pany and the Accident and 


lnudemnity Company 
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| first lift, 


| do? 


But in the office Eddie Simms and Rapport 
were s‘ill seated close together, talking in 
low, guarded tones. 

‘The boss is too damned white,’’ Rap- 
port was saying. ‘There is such a thing, 
Ed. He’sso clean and straight himself that 
he can’t suspect another man, and that’s 
some handicap to carry into the business 
world. He’ll get that white rubbed through 
in a place or two before he gets much older. 
It’s the shining color they make the angels’ 
nighties out of. You and me’ll be wearing 
it when they hand us out our golden harps. 
But it doesn’t stand the smut down here. 
He’s got to lose that blind white faith in 
men, Eddie, or he can’t survive in this here 
vale of sin. There’s skunks running free on 
top of the ground, and you got to face the 
facts. He can't trust everybody, more’s 
the pity. He’ll learn, Eddie. Every white 
young fellow’s got that bitter pill to swal- 
low. But he’s got to learn it here, before it 
breaks him. That’s up to you and me. 
We've got to do something or the boss 
goes on the rocks. I'm telling you. I’ve 
told him too--a thousand times; but he 
laughs me off. Says that the little things 
I point out to him might happen to hold up 
any job; and that we can’t blame Gus for 
them. 

“And that’s just it. Gus’s too wise to 
pull anything big. Gus’s too wise for Pat 
Malloy. He knows bridgin’ from one to 
fifty million. Malloy ain’t got the years 
of steel raisin’ back of him to stack up 
against the crooked work of that hump- 
backed maggot. He's got a dozen tricks 
a day to jimmy this job; and each day a 
dozen new ones. But he can’t fool little 
Rappy. I cut my teeth on a drift pin. Just 
to-day, when we started up this morning, 
we found the glass on the sight- 
feed lubricator cracked. They cost about 
a nickel. Ten minutes, just the same, 
looking for a spare that can’t be found. 
Another ten to put on a makeshift lubri- 
cator made out of a nipple and a couple 
valves. And I happen to know that there 
used to be a dozen of these piffling glasses 
on the job. I put ’em in the spare-parts 
bins when the job was starting. Some days 
there'll be a dozen of these ten-minute 


stops. Two hours gone galley west for 
practically the whole outfit. What can we 
>» 


The bridgeman ended his long wail of 


helplessness. 


“We got to get him mad,”’ said Eddie. 

“Him mad?” exploded Rapport. ‘* With 
that happy grin all over his map from 
whistle to whistle. Say, Eddie, if 1 could 


| me all over the job for one entire day I'd 


feel natural, and I'd leave the works at 
quitting time a better rivet foreman. It 
can’t be done.” 

“Listen to Eddie,’’ said the timekeeper. 
“T entered college the year before Red 
Malloy left. He played football. Always a 
good, reliable game. But once I saw him 
mad. Just once. And when the last man 


| from the bleachers was going through the 


| with the muck sticking 





gate that evening the stretcher men were 
still lugging them to the garbage can. He 
laid ‘em out in stacks, like cordwood. 
Here’s our hope. We've got to catch Gus 
to his fingers. No 
trifle. Something big. Then watch the 
fireworks. The question is, Will Gus try 
something with some size to it before he’s 
through? I’d sleep on the waste bales in 
the tool shed from now on till the job was 
done if I thought I stood a chance of 
getting him.” 

‘*He won’t try anything big as long as 
he’s on the job,” said Rapport. ‘‘He’s too 
wise. But if he ever leaves-—look out! One 
thing we've got on him. He thinks we're 
| with him, the poor eel. He came to me 
yesterday and asked me how I'd like to 
take =y rivet gangs and go along with him 
| if he lands a job he’s after with the Canada 
bridge people at that big span they’re 
raising up in Saskatchewan. We'll lay iow, 
you and me, with our eyes open and our 
mouths shut. There goes the night watch- 
man’s whistle. Let's beat it.” 

They left the office and picked their way 
across the material yard, and had almost 
reached the street when Eddie spied the 
lumbering figure of the Swede himself 
looming in the dusk, out at the extreme 
limit of the ordered steel piles, out where 
the grass grew high in the unfrequented 
lanes between the members which would 
be the last to go up into the building. They 
waited for him. He was wet. 

“Making use of the rainy day to check 
up steel a little bit. Want to know where 
the stuff is when we come to it,”’ he said. 
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‘Thought maybe you were assembling 
a few roof trusses all by yourself,’’ joked 
Rapport, pointing carelessly to the fitting- 
up wrench in Bensen’s hand. 

Gus looked at him keenly. He rubbed 
his hand over the long pointed handle of 
the tool. 

“Good thing to stick in a rivet hole and 
upset a beam with if the erection marking’s 
on the underside,”’ he said. Then, ‘‘ What 
say about that Canada bridge job? Come 
with your gang if I send for you some day?”’ 

“Sure pop. Gonna land it?”’ Rapport 
returned. 

“Maybe,” 
smile, and, winking a china eye, 
and started for his car line. 

Next morning Malloy going through his 
mail came to a crudely lettered envelope, 
addressed in pencil, and well besmeared 
with thumb marks. Grimly smiling in an- 
ticipation he sliced it open. His intuitive 
guess had been correct. It was a billet- 
doux from that Scandinavian Beau Brum- 


Gus replied with a heavy 
left them 


mell, Buffalo Gus Bensen, It read: 
MALLoy. 
deer sir, A day or 2 ago i rote the main office 


and tol them that this job was on the Fritz & 
i was runeing my reppatashun tryin to rase 
steel here. & if it didn go better soon i was 
gone to take up an offer wich the Canada Bridge 
People offered me. I am disgusted & have takn 
the offer, I hope i get under some engineer that 
nose his bizness., Yours & 
Gus BENSEN. 


The mixed grin of half anger and amuse- 
ment was still on his face when Rapport 
came bursting through the door. 

“Where's Eddie?”’ he demanded. 

“Checking floor beams, seventeenth 
story. Out at the far end of the stock yard. 
Anything I can do for you?” 

‘Just wanted to ask him if he’d seen 
Gus any place,”’ said Rapport anxiously. 

Malloy handed him the letter. The 
bridgeman spelled his way slowly through 
it. And then without a word he sprang 
through the office door, bawling a hoarse 
order at the top of his lung power. 

Malloy ran after him, following close 
enough to see that his vocal efforts were 
directed to the stock-yard derrick engineer, 
and noticed that this operative released 
his main hoist lever just as the cables 
were tightening to a big girder under the 
end of the boom. 

“Don’t you dare make a hoist with that 
old butter churn of yours until I tell you 
to!” Rapport was bawling at the aston- 
ished engineer. “‘Not if Marshal Foch 
himself steps over to you and tells you to 
take ’er up!”’ 

The engineer closed his throttle. Rap- 
port turned away and started running. 
Malloy reached out and caught his arm. 

“Which place hurry up, Walyo?”’ he in- 
quired lightly, in the language of the 
concrete-floor gang. 

Without a word of answer the bridgeman 
took hold of his boss’ arm in turn, and 
started him running with him toward the 
outskirts of the stock yard. At the farthest 
pile of steel they spied Eddie, print and 
yellow pencil in hand, checking over the 
beams for the last floor but one of the 
Arapahoe. Rapport shouted to him, and 
beckoned with a hand. The timekeeper 
joined them. Together the three of them, 
led by Rapport, passed from the cleared 
space under the yard derrick’s boom, and 
waded out into the tall weeds of the field 
beyond, following under the long, graceful 
catenary of one of the thick guy cables that 
ran from the top of the derrick mast a 
couple hundred yards out to the deadman, 
where it was secured to a buried railroad 
tie six feet below the surface of the ground. 

The three men reached the end of the 
long guy, and with a vicious oath Rapport 
stood still and pointed into the little trench 
that let the cable run down to the buried 
timber. 

“T thought so,” said the bridgeman, 
profanity sulphurous on his lips. 

To a casual or an inexperienced eye 
everything was as it should have been. 
The cable, turning round the tie, came back 
along itself and was held tight by four big U- 
clamps, which gripped both strands of the 
heavy rope, the nuts being jammed down 
on the gripping jaw as hard as a strong man 
could twist them. At least they had been 
so when the guy was first stretched. But 
now Rapport, striking the clamps with a 
wrench he had brought along, made all four 
of them rattle loosely on the cable. 

The men stood silent. 

Rapport, finding relief in practicalities, 
as was characteristic of the man, was now 
applying his wrench to the loose clamp 
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nuts with spiteful tugs that jammed them 
home with such pressure that the loop in 
the cable end became as solid as though an 
eye had been spliced in it. 

The two others, without a word, stood 
in a kind of dumb fascination watching 
him at the task until it was entirely done. 

Then Malloy let his glance run from the 
deadman up the long cable to the head of 
the mast, and when his eyes reached the 
shackle plate at the very top he seemed to 
see it move, sway. He squeezed his lids 
tight, and opened them again. It was only 
his imagination. The masthead was secure. 
But in his mind’s eye he could see it swing, 
rush downward in a wide crashing arc 
as the strain of the big girder at the end of 
the hoisting lines threw its pull through the 
boom falls to the masthead, and from the 
masthead down the long guy to the dead- 
man, and pulled the short end of the bight 
whizzing through the loosened clamps 
The heavy clang of the dropped girder 
seemed to ring in his ears; the clash of 
tearing cables and the crash and rending 
of the heavy boom; the splintering roar as 
the long mast plunged after it; the rattle 
and hiss of flying lines; tangle; chaos. 
And from beneath it all, blood-chilling cries 
of pinioned men. 

“Why?” said Malloy in a dull, 
less voice, 

“He’s damn near got 
now with his little tricks!’’ cursed Rap- 
port. ‘‘But he was afraid your schedule 
might not lick you bad enough, once he got 


emotion- 


you ruined right 


off the job with his dirty work. So he 
pulled this. He’s left the job, and it 
wouldn’t hurt his rep after he’d gone 


When I couldn’t find him on the job this 
morning I thought at once of him coming 
from the direction of this field with that 
wrench ‘in his hand last night. Remember 
Eddie? 

But Eddie, 
his eye up at 
face, made answer in 

*‘Mucker football!” 
to himself. 

But it reached the spot. Sudden fire 
leaped in Malloy’s pale eyes, and when he 
spoke there was no smile visible on that 
broad-mouthed countenance—unless you'd 
call that straight line of red through which 
a devil peeped, a smile. 

“You’re erector on that building, 
Johnny,” said a voice that sounded some- 
thing like Malloy’s. ‘Snap into 


glancing out of the corner of 
still dumfounded 
a peculiar way 

said Eddie as though 


his boss’ 


er, old 


kid, and beat that little job to death 
You're the assistant engineer here, Eddie 
Hunt yourself up a timekeeper to-night 


You know how to make out the 
report and the rivet count. And you write 
all letters and sign ‘em and send ’em out 
Anything you can’t handle will have to go 
plumb to. I’m in the field every split sec- 
ond from now on till the last stic k of iron’ 
up and a flag flies on top of her.”’ 

The three had reached the yard derrick 
while he talked. 

“Take ’er up, Tommy,” called Malloy 

The engineer, remembering his instru: 
tions, hesitated and looked at Rapport. 

“‘T guess you'd better take ’er up,”’ Rap- 
port advised, ‘“‘if you don’t want to be 
slaughtered in cold blood on the 
And the erector foreman looked happily 
toward his boss, who had already made a 
step toward the hoist-engine shed. The 
engine wheezed, felt tentatively of the load 
at the end of the boom, stretched its cable 
carefully, and then with a rush of steam 
yanked the great girder off its timber skids 

‘Take ’er up, Billy!’’ 

This time it was Rapport’s voice bawling 
the order, and it carried to the signalman 
who stood watching out at the edge of the 
skeleton, seventeen stories in the air. He 
lifted a forefinger and wagged it at the sky; 


tonnage 


Spot 


and the hoisting engineer, on the alert, 
caught the highball and took up the slack 
on his single fall drum. At the end of it, 


down'on the ground, a long, flimsy tension 
rod came up in a bow in the middle, and 
picked one end free of the earth in a tenta 
tive lift. The other end of the rod stayed 
grounded. 

**Lower!"’ roared Rapport; and kicked 
a block of wood under the rod close to the 
hitch so that the chain could be shifted to 
the center of gravity of the ioad when the 
cable slackened. 

“Wha’d’y’mean—lower?"” asked Mr 
Malloy crisply. He took hold of the cable 
and stepped on the light side of the load, 
moving out from the chain far enough t 
bring the other end of the rod off of the 
ground. “Take ’er up, Needlehead. D’ya 
think we’re building a subway?”’ 

Continued on Page 34 
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The man of business whose tasks are made shorter and easier 
with modern devices, should be the first to advocate similar 
efhiciency in his household. In particular should he approve 
a home labor-saver that eliminates the injurious drudgery 
of sweeping and dusting and one that repeatedly repays its 
cost, as does The Hoover. For this efficient cleaner ends 

carpet-cleaning expense, increases the efliciency of help and 
effects other tangible savings. Chief among these is the added life 
it imparts to floor coverings “by gently beating out all nap-wearing, 
embedded grit as it electrically sweeps Up all clinging litter, erects 
matted nap, brightens colors and suction cleans. Only The Hoover 
does all this. Hoover-cleaned homes are the standard for cleanli- 
ness and healthfulness, so let your next investment be a Hoover. 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

“Take ’er up!” bellowed Rapport; and 
he stood and fairly beamed benevolence 
as he sent his beloved boss on his truly 
perilous trip into the air. He knew, did 
this rivet eater, why men ride beams and 
hoisting chains. He knew that no job ever 
erected went up under such an urge as 
demanded these hair-raising journeys aloft. 
Hazards enough lurk in the steel erector’s 
day to render unnecessary any special 
searching after them. But the men will 
ride for the very joy of the risk; and at 
rarest intervals an erection superintendent 
with the requisite nerve will jump a big 
beam, for the same reason in part, but 
more for the loyalty and respect that such 
a daring and unexpected piece of dramatics 
inspires in the rough men who are the back- 
bone of their jobs, 

But to ride a tension rod! Here was a 
thing that no man on the Arapahoe had 
ever seen before. 

The springy, flimsy inch and a half round 
at the end of its threadlike hoisting strand 
sailed, turning slowly about, aloft the sev- 
enteen dizzy stories, with Mr. Patrick 
Malloy holding to the cable with one hand 
and with the other scratching a match 
against one lifted thigh. He lit his ciga- 
rette, flicked the bit of burning wood out 
into nothingness and, audaciously looking 
downward, watched the wind “arry it 
twirling out over the high mast of the yard 
derrick far below. The Arapahoe job et 
dead a minute as every man on it stopped 
work and gazed with breath-held admira- 
tion at the daredevil rider. But when the 
boss stepped off of his precarious elevator 
every riveter on the works cut loose his gun 
against the most resounding member within 
reach of his scaffold with a salvo of approval 
that widened the grin on Johnny Rapport’s 
face to a pair of salients that threatened 
the position of hisears. He looked toward 
the office and, much to his delight, saw 
Eddie standing in the doorway with his 
mouth agape as he watched the boss make 
a landing on the comparative safety of a 
ten-inch floor beam. 

“Into your cage, old secretary bird!’’ 
shouted theerector. “Into your cage! Out 
here’s where the menfolks work.” 

And he turned his back on the age-old ges- 
ture of thumb properly plac ed and finge rs 
violently agitated and, like the good bridge- 
man that he was, ran for the stairs that 


| would take him much less quickly but much 


more surely to that part of the Arapahoe 
where his boss now held the stage. And at 
a quarter till five that afternoon he and his 
superior were still high up in the big steel 
skeleton, standing on the swaying boards of 
a rope-suspended riveter’s scaffold, where 
the quitting whistle had found them, plan- 
ning the next day’s campaign. 

But down on the ground the bridgemen, 
coming out of the tool shanty, pulling on 
their coats and genialiy exchanging profane 
congratulations over the excellent tonnage 
raised that day, came unexpectedly upon 
a derby of five-eighths plate and the enor- 
mous pair of yellow shoes that, with the 
i te ard et 2 ir Ncen collar, marked the 
genteel presence of Buffalo Gus Bensen, 
all dressed up. The scattered groups of 
men had gathered about him, and were 
listening to the advantages to be enjoyed 
in Saskatchewan’s wilds as painted by 
Gus’ polished oratory, when Rapport, 
glancing down, let out a whoop. 

“Hot damn!” he shouted. “I get first 
crack at him.” 

He jumped to a column, hooked his legs 
about the flanges of it, slid with almost 
the speed of a direct fall to within a couple 
feet of the floor below, brought leg pressure 
to bear, and came to an easy stop. Then he 
sprang for the temporary wooden steps 
that wound through the building, and clat- 
tered at breakneck pace down their long 
flights and past their numerous turning 
platforms toward the ground. 

The astonished superintendent took one 
downward glance, and a glad, grim light 
shone in his eyes, 

“You'll not get any first crack at him 
unless some fellow made a bum hitch at 
the top end of this line,”” he muttered. 

A slender hand line, made fast to the end 
of a column just above him, hung down 
seventeen giddy stories, swinging out 
directly over the group of men so far below, 
to where it was tied to a heavy timber skid 
beneath a pile of beams. With a mere 
glance at the hitch about the column above 
him Malloy reached for the line, swung out 
and hung by his hands a breathless instant 
while he gave the peculiar flick of his foot 
that spiraled the rope about his leg. 
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Only the hardiest bridgemen would have 
attempted such a means of descent, so the 
rough group gathe red about Buffalo Gus 
gasped in surprise when their superintend- 
ent, pale of face and grinning devilishly, 
dropped from the very sky into their midst, 
fell to a crouch, sprang straight again fair in 
front of the Swede, and without a word 
leaped on him. 

By the time Rapport reached the ground 
he found to his utter amazement that this 
first crack he had promised himself was lost 
to him forever; for the bridgemen had al- 
ready drawn back ina circle, and were tamp- 
ing their cheeks with scrap and settling 
themselves on rivet kegs and blocks of wood 
and dinner pails. 

Three-quarters of an hour passed and 

found that circle unchanged, each man in 
his original position. Old Tom Jones, bet- 
ter known by reason of his Cymric forbears 
as Cousin Jack, hoisting engineer extraor- 
dinary, and man by every tally that had 
added up his few virtues and his many vices, 
removed the stem that he had sucked dry 
of smoke these many minutes and groped 
for his pack. Half of the contents of his 
pouch he spilled in the reloading process, 
which was carried out by touch entirely, 
He found a match, switched his old garbage 
incinerator over to one side of his face, 
scratched fire, and pulled the flame down 
into the black bowl until the little leaping 
blaze burned the skin from his finger tips. 
But something must have dulled his sense 
of pain, for he shook the flame out leisurely 
and, with the glowing stick charring the 
sensitive cuticle at his finger ends, he laid 
the burned splinter very carefully and de- 
liberately at his feet, 

Inside the ring two figures were swaying 
on their feet. But the style of the ugly 
business under way remained unaltered; 
for what the one figure lost in speed to keep 
the fight at long range, the other lost in 
speed to bring it to close quarters. 

The audience was as silent as were the 
two engaged in the hideous business that 
they watched with such delight. But after 
one desperate lurch of such unsuspected 
swiftness that Malloy was able to dodge 
the gorilla arms by only a hair’s thickness, 
one of the watchers could contain himself 
no longer. 

“Don’t let him clinch, 
hoarse whispered advice, 
soup for the Swede.” 

“Button your lip,” growled old Tom 
Jones. ‘You're used to public rows, where 
anyone can join in, This here’s a private 
fight. Keep out.” 

And then, to everyone’s amazement, 
Malloy’s panting voice came to them. 

“T'll let him clinch all right,”’ he said in 
one of the staggering pauses that now came 
from time to time, “‘if that’s all he’s been 
waiting for.” 

He stepped deliberately within range of 
those huge arms, and Gus, disarmed by 
word and action, fell into the trap. Mad- 
dened to eagerness by the taunt, he lurched 
forward, clutching roundly, leavingan open- 
ing up past stomach and chest, so that, just 
as his arms started to shut about the tall 
figure opposite, a fist, started at ankle 
height, shot up through the unguarded 
passage, and the swift uppercut landed 
fair, The clutching arms flew wide. But 
for the fact that his chin was pulled down 
well upon the protection of his chest, 
the fight had ended there, As it was, Gus, 
staggering backward, spat out teeth and an 
oath and, mad with the specter of defeat, 
let fly a villainous kick. The ungainly 
yellow shoe struck high and bounded off of 
stomach muscles that had acquired the 
strength and resilience of tire rubber in 
four years of college wrestling. A bruise, 
two handbreadths wide and colored a 
sickly black-green, marked the point of 
contact of that kick for many weeks. But 
back of that bruised wall of tough tissue 
the great nerve centers functioned after the 
blow, unparalyzed, and the soft vital or- 
gans went about their tasks, strong. and 
unhurt by the cowardly attack from which 
they had been so wonderfully buttressed, 

Without a pause, without a single backs 
ward step, without the writhing of a fac jal 
muscle, for the man was maddened by the 
craven attack beyond sensibility to pain, 
young Pat Malloy rushed wildly in. Cau- 
tion was gone, The old lust to come to grips 
was upon him. And Gus, exulting in this 
opportunity he had been fighting for so 
long, wound monkey arms about his op- 
ponent’s waist. Noman had ever come out 
of that terrible waist lock of Bensen’s as 
good a man as when he had gone into it; 
and Gus, content and hideous, pulled 


boss!” 


came the 
‘That’s duck 
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apart his smashed lips in a snag-toothed 
grin, snuggled his battered face against 
Malloy’s shoulder, and set his great thews 
to their task, and his tough heart to endure 
whatever punishment should come until he 
had his job completed. 

Malloy’s face went purple with the 
surging blood of agonized resistance, But 
the lim waist stayed bent in a convex 
curve, and as the great Swede strained and 
tugged he felt the supple muscles under his 
clasp set hard, like the changing of plastic 
flowing concrete ‘into unyielding rock. 
Panic took hold of him, and to add to it he 
felt two thumbs forcing their way up under 
his chin, and two sets of fingers sinking 
their hard tips into his bursting cheeks. 
His thick neck muscles stiffened in answer 
to the pressure that was suddenly flung 
mercilessly upon his face. 

So they strained rigid, these two, testing 
which should be the first to yield—loin 
sinews of that convex back, or the thews in 
that thick bull throat—knowing that 
whichever fell first under the torture of 
that strain yielded perhaps to life maiming, 
perhaps to death. 

The circle of bridgemen closed a trifle. 
There would be little need of room for ac- 
tion now. And as the tense ring of faces 
watched they saw defeat come stalking 
forward to tap a hand on the thick shoulder 
of Buffalo Gus, For suddenly, to help his 
weakening neck muscles hold his head 
against Malloy’s wide shoulder, Gus sank 
what of his teeth had survived their batter- 
ing, into his enemy’s flesh. 

Eddie Simms picked up a light pinch bar 
and walked out of the circle, slowly, into 
the center of the ring. Not a man in that 


grim audience moved a finger to stop him. 
Every last one of them, in his own crude 
way, knew justice when he saw it. How 


savagely it was administered worried not 
one of them a whit. So they sat still and 
watched the boy who stepped unhurriedly 
toward the fighting pa.r, swinging the light 
steel bar. 

“Drop that!” 

The words rasped out of Pat Ma 
parched throat so savagely that the bar 
fell from Eddie’s hand as though it had 
glowed suddenly hot. 

“Let him bite!’ said Red Mal 
Aren't 


Bi say? 
MOY & 


loy. “He's 


going to pay th 1e check. you, Gus, 
you dirty —— 
The hands gripped together over the 


small of Malloy’s back slipped “the tiniest 
fraction of an inch. 

“Licked, huh, Gus?” came from a mouth 
terrible with bruises and cuts. 

The simian arms changed from a steady 
and relentless pressure to wild, spasmodic 


jerkings, the sudden concentrations of 
great waves of ebbing strength that made 
Malloy’s teeth show in agony. But the 


slim back stayed bowed, convex. The teeth 
in that grimy shoulder met, and the great 
bison head flung back and forth like a wor- 
rying bulldog’s. 

“Bite, Swede!” a hard 
“Bite fast and hearty, Gus. 
where you get it!” 

The huge rusty-blond head gave slowly 
backward. The neck muscles went entirely 
slack, Then sudde nly something snapped 
like a heavy sling-shot rubber, and on the 
instant the huge buffalo-hunched shoulders 
came flying backward and crashed down to 
the trampled ground, and the burly figure 
lay sprawled out straight and still. 

Malloy lurched over the step or two that 
brought him to the prone form. 

“Get up!” he said in a voice so cold that 
the hardest man in the ring about him felt 
chilly fingers brush across his shoulders. 
“Get up!’ 

But the man was out. 

“Get up, I tell you!” 

Back of the smile that turned up one 
corner of the speaker’s mouth hell-fire 
flickered. He stooped, and with an effort 
that filled him with anguish to the very 
marrow of his bones, he dragged the huge 
limp body to its feet, steadied it, drew back 
his arm, and struck, 

“Get up, I tell you, Swede, and take it!” 

The fighting lust, the gamecock’s pas- 
sion, the pit dog’s rapture, was on the man. 
Mercy? Who gives that? Who asks it? 
To fight and fight and fight, till the last 
infinitesimal jot of strength is gone, till 
that which opposes, quick or still, is dragged 
from sight—that was the thing! And 
Malloy stooped sagging over the limp body 
of Gus to drag him to his feet again, when 
a figure stepped across to him and, laying 
a hand on the victor’s shoulder, shoved 
him roughly back. 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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In Reverence the Of Guild Matches 
Were Conceived 





O devout, so filled with a love 
of their art, were the worthy 
masters of the ancient guilds of 
watchmakers that they 
wont, at the opening of each 


were 


session, to seek inspiration in a 
prayer to ( sod, *“that He might 
further the interests of these people and this craft.’’ 











Po these old-time craftsmen who thus sought 

" prayer to consecrate their daily toil, the ideals 
nd traditions of the guild were things of paramount 
importance. Rigidly they guarded the secrets of 
the craft from lesser artisans who sought to copy. 
With endless care they labored at their benches 
neath the vaulted arches of the old guildhalls, striv- 
ing ever for perfection in their masterpieces. 

So now, inspired by the ancient ideals of fine 
craftsmanship, do the modern Gruen artisans labor 
at their significant task, fashioning for the men of 
today watches whose rare elegance and accuracy 
bespeak the highest artistry. 


In the Gruen Guild of Watchmakers may be 
found many of the descendants of the old guild 
Here live the same ideals, the same love 
of fine craftsmanship, as obtained in the ancient 
guildhalls. 


masters 


Where the old guild spirit dwells today 


In the Gruen workshops at Madre-Biel, Switzer 
land, the Gruen Watches are conceived. There, 








Including the 


with the aid of American machinery, master crafts- 
men fashion the movements to the exacting stand 

On Time Hill, Cincinnati, is 
Here the beautiful hand- 


ards of the guild. 
the American workshop. 




























Gruen Verithin. Gold filled, $65.00 
14-kt. solid gold, $100.00 


Ne. 91 











OLD WAY 


SSE 


VERITHIN WAY 


How the Gruen Pat. Wheel Construction made an accurate 
watch logically thin. It isn’t a Verithin unless it is a Gruen 








original and genuine “VERITHIN’ model 


wrought cases are made, the movements fitted into 
them and then given their final adjustments and 
tests for accuracy 


In the accompanying panel may be seen the 
Gruen Verithin — America’s first 
watch — unsurpassed for elegance, sturdiness and 
In it has been solved a watch- 
With a simple 
rearrangement of wheels that saved half the move- 


accurate fhin 


simplicity of line 
making problem four centuries old 


ment space without reducing the size or strength 
of parts the Gruen craftsmen set a new standard 
for precision accuracy in a pocket watch of beauti- 
ful form. 


At the sign of the Gruen Guild 


Gruen Watches are sold only by chartered agencies, 
the best 
Look for the Gruen Service Emblem 


among jewelry stores in each locality 
There you 
will find this beautiful Gruen model and other 


Gruen Guild Watches for men and women 


Prices: $25 to $750; with diamonds from $100 
to $6000. 

A book of Etchings and Photographic Plates 
showing Gruen Guild Watches for men and 
women will be sent if you are sincerely interested. 


GRueEN WATCHMAKERS GuILp, Time Hill, Cincinnati, U.S.A 
Canadian Branch, Toronto 


Masters in the art of watchmaking since 1874 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

“You, Oklahoma,” Malloy turned a 
wolf’s face to the interferer, “you always 
were Gus Bensen’s bootlicker.” 

He took a swaying step toward this 
new opponent, stumbled as though from 
utter exhaustion, and went to one knee; but 
when he straightened again the short steel 
bar that Eddie had dropped was in his 
hand. Lucky the arm was spent that 
wielded this deadly tool, or a split skull 
would have marked the finish of the blow 
it dealt. Even as it was this Oklahoma 
person barely found time to throw a guard 
between his head and the swishing bar. 
With a hand dangling limp and twisted 
from a shattered wrist this eleventh-hour 
champion of Gus Bensen staggered back- 
ward under the ugly fire that shot at him 
out of Malloy’s eyes, The red-haired man 
wheeled round the circle that inclosed him. 

“*See that?” he asked, laying a wavering 
hand against his evilly torn chest. ‘‘ He’s 
paying for his eats. Anyone else want to 
help settle the bill he just ran up?” 

In silence he swayed, glaring; then 
stooped again,'and with asickening struggle 
dragged the prone figure to its feet. His 
legs were scarcely stiffer than those of the 
body he leaned against his chest a moment. 

“Play possum to escape a beating, will 
you, Swede?”’ he said, into an ear of the 
head that was lolling helplessly across his 
shoulder. “That'll get you nothing.” 

He stepped back, and while the body 
before him crumpled to earth, swung at it 
viciously with his last ounce of strength, 
missed, whirled completely about, plunged, 
and sprawled over Bensen’s bulky form. 
He struggled to get on his feet again. His 
legs went straight at the knees in a superb 
effort; but the long loin sinews, strained 
far beyond their strength in that terrible 
resistance to Bensen’s clutch, would not 
answer, and his body would not come up 
straight upon his legs. So he leaned, a 
gallant wreck, legs straight, body bent over 
and supported on stiff forearms above Ben- 
sen’s huddled form. His head dropped 
vertical, pendulous from his shoulders. 
Rapport and Eddie Simms helped straighten 
the bent hinge at his hips. He hung upon 
their shoulders, shirtless, horrible. His 
voice was very tired. 

“*How many of you little sweethearts are 
going to stay here with me and help put 
this tavern up in time for old PeteGomez?”’ 
he asked; and went out on his feet, hang- 
ing on the shoulders of the two loyalest of 
the rough loyal men about him. 


Nunez, opening the door of the preten- 
tious city domicile of Pedro Enrique An- 
tonio y Davilla Gomez, fell back in con- 
sternation before the visitor who brushed 
unceremoniously past him. A sort of terror 
mixed with the look of indignation that 
suffused the butler’s sallow face. And old 
Pete himself, a moment later, gazed in 
squint-eyed perplexity from under the flare 
of his library reading lamp at the young 
gentleman who with so little formality had 
thus presented himself. 

The young man was attired point-device. 
His arm was in asling, quite true; butina 
sling of spotless and shimmering white. A 
patch covered one eye, that we admit; but 
it was held in place by a string of corded 
silk, tied in a bow, quite fetchingly, if we 
may use the word, over one ear—the good 
one. The uncovered eye was black; green 
also, yellow too; with a touch of purple 
to help the general color scheme. Someone, 
to employ the pugilistic parlance, had 
placed a mouse upon it; a full-grown rat, 
in fact. A wad of cotton was stuck with 


.collodion upon a shaved spot at the back 


of hisscalp; and astrip of adhesive running 
from cheek to skull held one ear securely 
in its original location. A long cut marked 
one corner of a mouth that shed the light 
of a radiant smile through to a thankful 
world in spite of every handicap that some 
zealous young interne had placed about 
it. Both hands bore evidence of having 
been engaged in some highly vigorous em- 
ployment not many hours since, 

Aside from these few little irregularities 
the figure was impeccable; a tall and gra- 
cious gentleman faultlessly arrayed for an 
evening call, thoroughly attractive in spite 
of and perhaps because of everything. Tall, 
flat, wide-shouldered, red-headed, long- 
upper-lipped, firm-jawed; with a generous 
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mouth, much used, as has been observed, 
in smiling. 

He stood in silence before Sefior Gomez, 
a moment, and as no greeting seemed im- 
mediately forthcoming he tried that smile. 
By some miracle a row of white and shining 
teeth had come unmarred through the 
recent activities that had left so many 
other signs upon him. But even this genial 
display brought forth no salutation from 
the figure under the lamp. So the caller 
spoke: 

“Good evening, Mr. Gomez. Where's 
Natalla?” 

The pleasantest of voices. You might 
have thought that a harder tone would 
have accompanied a certain tenseness of 
jaw muscles noticeable underneath the 
various bandages. 

Mr. Gomez eyed his visitor carefully, 
and something very close to approbation 
came on his dark countenance as he recog- 
nized the splendid ruin before him by that 
part of the man’s original coloring which 
escaped the first-aid devices on his scalp. 

“T hadn’t heard about the subway acci- 
dent,” said Mr. Gomez. 

“You didn’t?” ejaculated Mr. Malloy 
in perfectly feigned surprise. “It sure was 
a humdinger while it lasted. But I’m not 
the one that stepped on the third rail. It 
was Gus Bensen, Mr. Gomez. The doctors 
say he’ll be about in a month orso, Where's 
Natalla?”’ 

Pete Gomez had by this time found 
equilibrium, and finding it he started to 
run a little truer to form, He jumped out 
of his chair, 

“You impudent young licked puppy!”’ 
he began. ‘I'll have you understand you 
can’t come bursting into my house, de- 
manding the presence of my daughter as 
though a 

“Shut up!” said P. Malloy quietly and 
distinctly, closing Pete Gomez’s mouth in 
silence. “Sit down!” said P. Malloy. 

Pete sat. But as he subsided into his 
chair again he drew his face back into the 
shadow beyond the lamp flare; and that 
shadow, instead of hiding consternation, 
covered instead a dawning upturn to the 
corners of Pete’s hard mouth that he would 
not have let the young fellow before him 
discover for all the world. 

“You and your daughter,” said the band- 
aged caller, “‘seem to admire most the 
gentleman who arrays himself in a bearskin 
and a two-handed club. Old Cid Campea- 
dor, your national hero, won the undying 
affections of his sweet Ximena, we believe, 
by slaughtering her father just before he 
lugged her off. Ximena Gomez was her 
name, Remember? Pleasant coincidence 
Well, we aim to please, The afternoon's 
activities have left us in exactly the right 
frame‘of mind to make you an ideal son-in- 
law. Where’s Natalla?” 

Sefior Gomez readjusted his face before 
he brought it forth into the light again. It 
was frowning like a thundercloud as he 
shouted out: “‘ My national hero isn’t Cid 
Campeador; it’s Teddy Roosevelt. Nunez, 
show this idiot the door!” 

“T’ve seen it, Nunez, thanks,”’ inter- 
rupted the young man suavely, ‘when I 
came in. You may show me to Miss 
Natalla’s room instead.” 

Instead of complying with either of these 
simple orders Nunez stood petrified, staring 
dumbly at his master. So, handing that 
automaton his hat and stick, Mr. Malloy 
struggled out of a romantic bandolero cape, 
and draping this over the butler’s head and 
shoulders, leaped for the staircase 

“Damned lunatic!” roared Pedro Gomez 
after the ascending figure. “‘Look here!” 
He held out a telephone. ‘You can’t pull 
stuff like this in New York in the twentieth 
century.” 

Young Malloy never stopped to look at 
this modern deterrent to medieval methods 
of courtship; but the bull roar of Sefior 
Gomez must have reached its intended 
auditor in the hall above; for an answer, 
crisp and to the point, came to him as he 
lifted the receiver. 

“The hell you can’t,” it said. 

Next moment a soft voice floated along 
the upstairs hall. 

“Did you call, papa?”’ it asked. 
“Pop’s language, but not pop’s voice 


this time,”’came the answer to MissGomez’s | 
astonished ears, “It’s the bridegroom | 


speaking!” 
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“Heres a 
already c@ 


Ready cooked g ready to serve 


r-TNHINK of getting such a delightful meal— 
in acan! Nothing to do but heat and 
serve. Everybody knows what a good dish spa- 
ghetti is when it is rightly cooked. And every 
woman knows that it is a task to cook spaghetti 
rightly. First, the materials have to be right. 
And then the cooking has to be done just so. 
Heinz makes the dry spaghetti. ‘Then cooks 
it—after the recipe of a celebrated Italian chef. 
‘Lhe’lTomato Sauce, for which Heinz is famous, 
is used—and a special cheese with just the 


right flavor. 







as it comes to your 





That’s Hernz Spaghetti- 
table. 







Just heat and eat. 








Vinegars 
Baked Beans 
Apple Butter 


| Tomato Ketchup 






Some of the 






| All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 















THE RAZOR 
THAT SHARPENS ITS OWN 
BLADES 


a 





A few quick strokes — 
the blade is keen again 


Just slip the etrop 
through 


the razor 


; 
-P 


is 


Sharpens itself on a 
straight leather strop 


razor 
razor. 
f ra 
shave 


Less time is needed to sharpen (¢his 
than to change the blade in an ordinary 
Quick, 


new keen edge- 


easy, convenient! Ten seconds 
a smooth comfortable 
every day in the week! 

No more poor shaves with rapidly dulling 
blades. This razor sharpens its own blades on 


No knack is needed. 


and you get a fresh edge 


a straight leather strop. 
A few quick strokes 
At the end of every 
of itself. The 
and 


morning after morning. 
stroke the blade slaps over 
Valet 


cleans without removing the blade. 


AutoStrop Razor strops, shaves 
Save the money you spend on blades each year 
the 

throw away. 


dozens of blades you pay for and soon 
With this razor you are guaranteed 
500 perfect shaves from every full package of 
Ask your razor dealer to demonstrate 
the Valet AutoStrop Razor for Get 

into your own hands and you will see why it 


blades. 
you. 
shaving comfort and greater 


means greater 


blade economy than you have ever known, 


VAL 


utoStrop Razor 


Silver plated razor, strop, year’s $500 
supply of blades, in compact case ~7-— 


Strops and blades may also be bought separately. 





Saves constant blade expense 
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And into Natalla Gomez’s boudoir there 
burst an amazingly handsome red-headed 
wreck. Natalla Gomez did not scream. 
For one thing, she was too engrossed in the 
business of looking, to waste time manipu- 
lating any other organs than those of sight. 
First amazed surprise found expression in 
her eyes. Then unalloyed admiration 
peeked timidly out of them, But at last, 
at a thing she saw in the tense jaw muscles, 
a sort of fear shone out from under the 
golden lashes, And Malloy, misinterpret- 
ing the look for one of horror at his battered 
face, spoke up in its defense. 

“You ought to see Gus Bensen,”’ he ad- 
vised. 
“What do you want—here in my room?” 


| came breathless. 





* came the answer, also breath- 
less, Then the smile broke through, “I 
come on marriage bent, milady. The car- 
riage waits without. I’d tell you the rest 
of that joke, but I bet you’ve heard it.’”’ 

A long hoarse blast from the street told 


| the location of the vehicle. Malloy dropped 


banter. The smile disappeared. 

“Come,” he said. 

Natalla Gomez stood rigid, her back to 
the wall, her hands, wide-fingered, pressed 
against it for support. 

‘Leave my room!” she said, pointing to 
the door, “‘Go!” Her eyes flashed such a 
warning as most men would nave heeded. 

“Can't. Door’s locked,” said Malloy. 
“See?” He twisted the key that was 


| sticking in the deadlatch, withdrew it and 


flung it out an open window. 
A pounding shook the door, 
“We're off!” said Red Malloy, and 


| stepped toward the girl. 








strands, 


A slim hand dropped into the drawer of 
an ivory vanity table and came out with 
something blue and shining in it. 

Red Malloy laughed. 

The girl had backed toward a window. 
Purple was flung on the floor about her feet, 
where the moon came through rich gauzy 
hangings of that royal color, The rest of 


| her was silver, for the negligee she wore 


was white. Her hair, plaited for the night, 
hung down in front of her in two long 
burnished braids. No shining aureole 
sprayed about her face, for the polished 
heavy and coarse and lustrous, 
were pulled tight about her exquisitely 
shaped head by the weight of the living 
streams of molten gald that poured across 
her shoulders, Hers was the sort of iiead 
that does not come by halos naturally. No 
sainted maiden here; no lost Lenore; no 


| blessed damozel with her nimbus of seven 


stars. An earth girl, firm and warm. Eve. 
“Cantabrian foothills have put their 


| highland blond onto that Spanish head of 


yours. Fire of Andalusia smolders in your 
black eyes,” said Pat Malloy. “‘The South 
to love a man witk a love like old strong 
wine, drunk to the music of violins. The 
North to mother men children for him, and 


| daughters with hair of molten gold.” The 


Irishman touched his heart. “Sometimes 


| the flame in here flares up so white and 


clean at the thought of you that I'd feel no 
shame to have you see it, Natalla Gomez.” 

The deadly little engine in the girl’s hand 
lifted a trifle as he took a step. 

“Tf you think you can shoot out a fire 
like that with such a toy, go ahead—crook 
your finger. But I'd be ashamed to offer a 
gold-headed gift from the gods like you a 
love that would flicker out with my last 
heartbeat. Ten thousand years from now 
the flame of it will be blazing higher than it 
is to-night.” 

The girl’s arm was horizontal now, the 
man a step away from her, 
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“That little thing you’re pointing at me 
may be telling me to stop, Natalla Gomez; 
but how can I hear the feeble whisper of it 
with all the voices of your beauty clamoring 
in my ears, telling me to come to you— 
like this!” 

A hand flashed out. The little weapon 
clattered on hard wood. Malloy’s good arm 
was round her. 

When her feet came down again they 
were on the roof of the veranda, just out- 
side the window. Out by the street curb 
three snarling blasts broke forth, and at 
once a figure stepped from the shadow of 
shrubbery on the lawn, stretched up its 
arms, and shouted, “‘ Lower away!” 

Your modern abductor, it would seem, 
has use for bravos who employ the ver- 
nacular of bridgemen. 

A pair of slender slippers found them- 
selves in the grasp of capable hands. 

“Hold to the trellis, miss. You’ll not 
fall,”” came instructions from below her, 
and the girl felt the strong hands move care- 
fully downward till they touched the lawn. 
She stepped out of their firm grasp, to find 
it fastened on her arm at once. 

A dark form hurtled over her head, hit 
the soft grass, and rolled, the torture of 
fight-stiffened muscles forcing a low groan 
out of Malloy’s tight lips. Then she was 
lifted from her feet. A door behind her 
opened. Voices called. She felt the soft- 
ness of deep cushions, heard grating in a 
gear box under her, felt a lurch, 

“Step on ’er, Eddie,” said a voice at her 
side. 

The fact that the long car’s lights were 
out-——head, tail, tonneau and dash—leaves 
the identity of this Eddie person doubtful. 
But whoever he was, he certainly was some 
stepper, The long car leaped like a startled 
moose and charged off into the night. 

And as it leaped Pete Gomez got his 
number 

“Suburban Headquarters?”’ he shouted, 
unable to believe that the right connection 
had at last been made. 


9” 


“Who's onto-night? . . . Who? ... 
Danny Rourke? You, Dan? Some luck! 


Listen, Danny, old mate—it’s Gomez talk- 
ing. Pete. Your blessed brother's 
partner, rest his soul. Danny, your men 


have pinched young Pat Malloy for 
speeding often enough to know his 
Athens-Dumoe when they see it, haven’t 
they? About twenty- three feet wheel- 
base. 4 ‘es, bright blue, disk 
wheels—that’s it, Well, listen, 
Danny. A favor for me. This young fool 


has just kidnaped my daughter. . 

Yes, yes; abducted Natalla. You get word 
to the stations out on the North Boulevard 
not to pinch him at anything under a 
thousand miles an hour, Not to 
ge him—yes, you got me. Let ’im tear 
ris shirt! . Oh, yes, you've got it 
straight. He’s abducting her, all right. 


He thinks he’s raising merry hell. He 
doesn’t know we’re for it—both of us!” 
And while the astounded Danny rang 


up his traffic stations out along the North 
Boulevard, Pedro Enrique Antonio y 
Davilla Gomez hung up, leaned back, set 
fire to an atrocious stogy, and, without 
looking, reached back into his shelves. A 
hand, long practiced, fell on a volume 
bound in genuine morocco, the pages 
printed in Castilian softer than the Spanish 
leather that inclosed them, He opened it. 

“The Chronicles of the Exploits and Ad- 
ventures,”’ said the well-worn title page, 
spelled in the mellow vowels and soft inter- 
dentals of Iberia, “of the Paragon of Span- 


THE HERMIT 
OF TURKEY HOLLOW 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“Sheriff Higgins,” said he, approaching 
obliquely what might be called the time 
element in the case, “‘what hour was it 
when you and your posse left Pottsville for 


| the scene of the crime?” 


The sheriff pondered. 

“About quarter past five,’”’ he answered. 

“And how long did it take you to reach 
Turkey Hollow?” 

“T should say about half an hour— 
carryin’ the camera and all.” 

“Was it light when you got there?” 

Now the darker the sheriff made it the 


| greater impression of bravery would he 


create upon his auditors. 





ish Chivalry and Knightly Virtue, Ruy 
Diaz de Bivar, Cid Campeador,”’ 

“Tt was gettin’ along towards six—and 
there wasn’t much light. Inside, it was 


pretty dark!” 

“Was there a clock in the shanty?”’ 

“e Yes 

" Did you notice the time?”’ 

The sheriff hesitated; an all-seeing eye 
might have seen his conscience e squirming. 

“To tell ye the truth,” he confessed, as 
it were, frankly, “although I’m positive 
sure I looked at it—must have!—I didn’t 
get no real idee o’ the time.” 

That helped Mr. Tutt—as he thought 
not a whit, so he veered off on another tack. 
(Centinued on Page 40) 
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On trim ankles the luster otf silk 
not only gives the security of 
supreme elegance, but it makes 
evident the buying sagacity of 
the person who stands within. 
|| Phoenix hosiery has earned 
// first place in world sales because \ 
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You'll Be 
Proud of Your 
Work 


If, before you do that job of 
painting or varnishing, you go 
over—with sandpaper—the 
surface to be coated. A 
smoother, more lasting finish 
will be the result. 

Keep sandpaper on hand in 
the home tool kit. You can 
get it in convenient form if 
you'll ask for a Utility Package 
of “3M” sandpaper. These 
packages contain 20 sheets, 
fine to coarse, in just the right 
size and grits. 








When you buy paint or var- 
nish, ask your paint or hardware 
dealer for a Utility Package. 
He has them. They cost but 
ten cents. 


Made by 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 





“Prepare the Surface" 
with 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
“Rather a grisly scene, wasn’t it?’’ 
Apparently Sheriff Higgins thought the 

examination of dead bodies a pleasant form 
of light entertainment. 

“Not partic’ly,”’ he answered casually. 

“Did you search the body?” 

“Oh, yes—natur’ly.” 

“What did you find?” 

Sheriff Higgins removed with deliberation 
from his vest pocket a cheap memo- 
randum book—evidently a recent acquisi- 
tion— bound in cardboard, the edges dyed 
a bright blue. On the cover in letters of 
gigantic script appeared the words, Don’t 
Forget! Running his thumb through the 
leaves, he opened it at the right place, 
adjusted his spectacles, cleared his throat 
and read in an aggressive, declamatory 
tone: “One fishhook, one copper cent, one 
piece of string, two bone buttons, nine 
cloves ——”’ 

“What was that?” 

‘Cloves, nine cloves.” 

“Go on!” 

““One tobacco pouch, five matches, one 
pipe, one jackknife, one piece of gum, one 
piece of wax, one nail, one bottle of whisky, 
one smaller bottle of whisky, one cork, 
extra, a handkerchief, eleven large pins, 
one pencil end ——”’ 

“Anything else?”’ 

“And one hundred dollars in bills.”’ 

“Is that all?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

The sheriff closed his book and returned 
it to his pocket. Clearly there was nothing 
in this catalogue to shed any light on the 
nature of the murder, except possibly to 
‘dicate that the assassin had been in too 
much of a hurry to search his victim, which 
was not a fact favorable to the defense. So 
Mr. Tutt moved on to the potato patch. 

Here, as all admitted, the sheriff had 
done some slick work. He had carefully 
measured the footprints and then protected 
them from disturbance with a low wire 
fence. The earth had been soft and squashy 
and each one had been as distinct as a 
fossil ina museum. He had brought along 
one of Skinny’s boots and it fitted into each 
print exactly. Even the broken-down heel 
was perfectly reproduced, There was noth- 
ing to be done about it, so Mr. Tutt merely 
handed the sheriff a few large bouquets to 
put him in a good humor. 

Then he asked: ‘Known my client for 
some time, have you, sheriff?”’ 

“Ever since he was a boy.” 

“Does he come from round here?” 

“Yos, He was born over Holbrook 
way.” 

“Parents living? 

“No, he’s an orphan.” 

“Do you know his reputation for hon- 
esty, peace and quiet?” 

“Look here!’’ interjected Squire Mason. 
“You're makin’ the sheriff your own wit- 
ness!"’ 

“I’m perfectly well aware of that,” re- 
plied Mr. Tutt calmly. 

“T do,” answered Higgins with defiant 
emphasis. 

“What is it?” 

The sheriff looked round the room slowly 
as if to call those present to corroborate 
him. 

“There ain’t a quieter, honester, more 


” 


| law-abidin’ citizen in this here county than 


Skinny Hawkins,” said he with conviction. 
“Ever know him to do an unkind act?” 


| Mr. Quezon was sent by the Philippine 
| Assembl 


to Washington as its resident 
commissioner, and he continued to occupy 
this office until after the Jones Law was 
passed. In the meantime, by a judicious 
distribution of political preferments under 
Governor Harrison, he had strengthened 
and consolidated his leadership of the 
Nationalist Party in the Islands, and when 
the new form of government was instituted 
he ran for the senate in his native province 
of Tayabas and was elected unanimously. 
His selection as president of the senate 


/ was a foregone conclusion, and since his 
| elevation to that position he has been 
| Number One Oligarch in the completest 
| little oligarchy that ever was set up! 


There is an opposition party in the 
Islands known as the Democratic Party, 
but its influence may be gauged from the 
fact that in the lower house, a body com- 
— of ninety-two members, it has only 
our representatives, while in the senate, 


EVENING POST 


“T object!”’ shouted the squire, springing 
to his feet. ‘That ain’t proper, and you 
know it.” 

Judge Tompkins smiled indulgently. 

“Oh, I'll give Mr. Tutt some latitude. 
It’s a serious case,”’ said he. 

“No,” answered the sheriff, “I never 
did. He’s got a real kind heart. He 
wouldn’t kill a grasshopper!” 

Mr. Tutt bowed. 

“Thank you kindly, sheriff,” he re- 
marked. “That is all.” 

Now, Squire Mason had heard this testi- 
mony with rising indignation. Moreover, 
his rejection as an Abyssinian Brother by 
the Order of the Sacred Camels of King 
Menelek rankled in his bosom. And he did 
not propose to let the sheriff get away with 
anything like that. 

“Hold on a minute!” he cried as Mr. 
Higgins prepared to descend from the 
chair. “You're sheriff of this county, 
ain’t you?” 

“TI be!” retorted the witness. ‘That is, 
I was a minute ago, an’ if nothin’ ain’t 
happened since ———”’ 

“It’s your business to get th’ evidence 
agin criminals and convict ’em, ain’t it?’’ 
snapped the squire. 

“If I think they’re guilty,” answered the 
sheriff. 

“None of your business to try to help 
’em, is it?” 

“T ain't tried to help nobody,” shot back 
the sheriff indignantly. “I’ve done my 
duty in this case better’n most.” 

“Brave feller—ain’t ye?” sneered the 
squire. 

“Brave as you be, I guess,’ 
his adversary. 

The judge, Mr. Tutt and the jury were 
all enjoying the side show. 

Ain't it a fact you was so skeart when 
yer went to the shanty you run out and was 
sick to your stummick—an’ wouldn’t go 
back?” 

Sheriff Higgins stood up and waved his 
long arms, almost speechless with rage. 

“It’s a lie!’’ he shouted. “Who told 
ye that, I'd like to know?” 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen!” cautioned 
His Honor. “The personal courage of this 
officer is not an issue. Call your next wit- 
ness, Mister District Attorney.” 

It was true that Mr. Tutt had not 
scored heavily, since he had failed in his 
most important attempt—that is, to cor- 
roborate through the sheriff’s testimony 
the general accuracy of the hermit’s time- 
piece; but he had at least secured an 
official recommendation for Skinny’s char- 
acter, and he had got Squire Mason quar- 
reling with one of his principal witnesses. 
That was a good deal, Incidentally, 
though it got by him at the moment, he had 
gained something else, the importance of 
which did not appear until later. Still, 
nothing made any real difference, one way 
or another, so long as he had a perfect alibi 
for Skinny safely tucked away in his sleeve. 

Mr, Tutt, pleased as Punch with the 
case, chatted gayly with the jury and 
assured Skinny that he would have him 
out and walking the street in forty-eight 
hours—a free man. So elated was he that 
he gave only perfunctory attention to the 
prosecution's other witnesses, until the 
boots worn by the defendant when arrested 
were put in evidence and Mr. Pennypacker 
was called to identify his photographic 
enlargement of the footprints in the 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


with a membership of twenty-nine, its 
principles are upheld by just one citizen. 

he executive part of the central gov- 
ernment as it was provided for in the Jones 
Law was to have consisted of a governor- 
general with a veto power, and secretaries 
of administrative departments. But with- 
out legal authority of any kind a sort of 
substitute for the old commission was es- 
tablished under the name of the council of 
state, and the simple little course of gov- 
ernmental procedure seems ordinarily to 
be that when some project comes up for 
consideration it is first presented at a 
meeting of the council of state and either 
rejected or agreed upon. If it is agreed 
upon a bill is drafted and placed either 
before the house of representatives or the 
senate, depending upon which body has 
been selected to act as its originator. If it 
happens to be the senate all that is neces- 
sary is for President Quezon—also a mem- 
ber of the council of state—to descend to 


. 
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hermit’s vegetable patch. No, there wasn’t 
the shadow of a doubt about it—they were 
Skinny’s footprints! Yet, however inter- 
esting that fact might seem to the jury, Mr. 
Tutt rested secure in the knowledge that 
his client was far away from there when the 
hermit had been killed. 

Mr. Pennypacker seemed a pleasant sort 
of person, and Mr. Tutt having nothing 
better to do proceeded to engage him in 
agreeable conversation. What time had he 
taken the photographs? About six o’clock. 
Rather dark? Not particularly, but of 
course he had had to make a time exposure. 
How long? Thirty seconds. How many 
exposures did he make? Four. How many 
plates had he brought with him? A dozen. 
Did he use the other plates for anything? 

Mr. Pennypacker nodded. 

“TI photographed the interior of the 
shanty.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Tutt eagerly. 

No photograph could harm him. Noth- 
ing could hurt him now! Why had not 
Mason put them in evidence? 

“Have you the prints with you?” 

As Mr. Pennypacker affably leaned over 
and produced them from a package beside 
him Mr. Tutt saw a chance for one of those 
grandstand plays so dear to the heart of the 
trial lawyer. 

“T offer them in evidence,” said he, with 
a glance at the jury. ‘I don’t know why 
Squire Mason didn’t put ’em in, but what- 
ever his reasons may have been I'll put 
them in—and we’ll see what we can find! 
Now ’’—as the stenographer finished mark- 
ing the prints—‘‘you say you took these 
pictures within two hours of the murder, 
do you?” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Pennypacker, 
“but I had to give them a ten-minute 
exposure.” 

Mr. Tutt picked one of them up and 
glanced at it. Then he suddenly turned 
faint. What an everlasting fool he had 
been! With the utmost difficulty he con- 
trolled himself. 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Penny- 
packer,”’ he said with a forced smile. 
“Thank you very much! They are most 
= and artistic photographs! That 
is all!’ 

Mr. Tutt sank back and gazed dreamily 
out of the court-room window, through 
which he could see the weathercock on the 
Baptist steeple. Just as he looked at it 
some draft of air caused it to veer suddenly. 
He had a queer feeling in the pit of his 
stomach. Those photographs held no inter- 
est for him—far from it! Curse them and 
the man who had taken them! For the 
photographs —though taken at the hour of 
six—all showed the hands of the clock as 
still pointing to four! Either it had been 
out of order or had run down before the 
homicide, and hence as evidence of the 
hour of the murder was of no value whatso- 
ever. Mr. Tutt by putting the photographs 
in evidence had destroyed the alibi that his 
original question had so unexpectedly es- 
tablished! 

One hope only remained: The jury had 
not yet seen the photographs. Was it 
humanly possible that Squire Mason had 
not noticed the hands of the clock at all? 

Just then Judge Tompkins said pleas- 
antly: “I think, gentlemen, that this is a 
good time to adjourn court until to-morrow 
morning.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


the floor, make a speech about it and 
request that it be approved. The Hon. 
Sergio Osmena, speaker of the house of 
representatives—and a member of the 
council of state—performs the same office 
in his branch of the legislature. And 
presto, whatever it happens to be becomes 
law by due process of legislation. 

This is not to say that the legislature has 
surrendered its right to introduce measures 
without first submitting them to the coun- 
cil of state, but it describes the usual per- 
formance. And I must not leave uncor- 
rected an impression it is likely to convey 
that Mr. Osmena is boss of the house of 
representatives in the same sense that 
Mr. Quezon is boss of the senate. The 
house—formerly known as the assembly 
has been in existence since 1907, and its 
membership is generally regarded as being 
superior in every way to the membership 
of the senate, many of the representatives 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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§ For Clean, Easy Housecleaning 


3-in-One is truly the “‘Oil of Joy’’ at housecleaning time. 


At the magic touch of 3-in-One, woodwork and furniture freshen up 
like the country-side after a summer shower. Linoleum and oil cloth 
| become bright and new looking. 
Bathroom fixtures and the nickeled parts of gas or oil range shine with renewed luster. 


Even the unpolished parts of the range, andirons and other black iron ornaments are 
*‘velvety’’ black, smooth, clean and free from danger of rust and tarnish. 


The Universal 


" | -In-One Household Oil 








Makes wonderful Polish Mops out of common twine 3-in-One. Twenty housecleaning uses are indicat 

\ mops—converts ordinary cheese cloth or any cloth in the index of the Dictionary shown above. 

: into marvelous Dustless Dust Cloths. Each picks Look for this Dictionary in the carton with your 

{| up dust and lint instead of scattering them in the 3-in-One bottle. Learn the righ/ way to use 3-1n-One 

A air. Both can be shaken out-doors and used over for greater satisfaction. 

i ! and over again. 3-1n-One is sold at all stores in 1-oz., 3-0z. and se sientieet—oes 

8-oz. bottles and in 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans. FREE SAMPLE AND DICTIONARY 

All the many, many ways to use 3-in-One for cleaner, FREE TO YOU. Generous sample and a de luxe Three-in-One Oil ¢ vadaietinetats ; 
easier housecleaning are explained in the Dictionary edition copy of the Dictionary of Uses. Write for ee ee 

\ of Uses which is packed with every bottle of both on a postal card or use the coupon at the right. Nome 

treet RR 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165 CP. Broadway, New York City 
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- Obviously Best For Al 
Cord Tires 


ICHELIN TUBES are larger 

in cross section than other 
makes, and for that reason more 
nearly fill the casing. 


This advantage is particularly im- 
portant to users of Cord Tires. 
If a tube must be stretched by 
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more to fill an “oversize” cord tire, 
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but there is a double advan 
using Michelins in cord casings. ; 
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MICHELIN TIRE CO., MILLTOWN, N. J. 


Other Factories: Clermont-Ferrand, France; London, England; Tarin, Italy 
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having been seasoned by service under the 
old régime. Mr. Osmena has been speaker 
continuously since the day the first assem- 
bly was inaugurated by Mr. Taft, who was 
then Secretary of War in President Roose- 
velt’s cabinet, and he not only has a high 
regard for the dignity of his office but is 
influenced as well by the scruples of a real 
patriot and statesman. In the opinion of a 
great many people he is the only states- 
man the Filipinos have to boast of, and in 
my opinion he would be a big man in any- 
body’ s country. 

But during the Harrison administration 
his power was somewhat limited. He did 
not enjoy Mr. Harrison’s continued con- 
fidence and countenance, and for a time 
there was a painful rift even between him 
and Mr. Quezon. He is not the popular 
type of man and would find very distaste- 
ful any kind of association that might en- 
danger his reputation for personal dignity. 
He is generally known as The Sphinx. 
Those who are not familiar enough with Mr. 
Quezon to call him “Manny” usually 
refer to him as “Don Manuel,” but I have 
yet to hear anybody address Mr. _Osme na 
or refer to him as “‘Don Sergio” or ‘ Sergie. of 
Though it is not to be imagined that ‘ ‘Don 
Manuel” is a title of anything but respect. 
It is not only a title of respect but of affec- 
tion as well. I know nobody who does not 
like Mr. Quezon. He has a most engaging 
personality, and that, together with his 
very excellent mind, no doubt accounts for 
his extraordinary power. 


The Twin Popocatepetls 


It would be difficult to convey an idea 
of how completely these two men ‘dominate 
the situation, yet without a kind of vision 
of the position they occupy it would not 
be possible for anyone to understand the 
situation at all. One might say that the 
Philippine Islands are inhabited by Man- 
uel Luis Quezon, Sergio Osmena and about 
ten million people. Mr. Quezon and Mr. 
Osmena stand out like twin Popocatepetls 
in the midst of a Sahara Desert. The pity 
is that they belong to the same party. If 
they were in opposition to each other there 
would soon be developed in the Islands a 
real bipartisan government, but while they 
stand together there can be no hope of any- 
thing but the oligarchy that has been es- 
tablished; while they stand together the 
Philippines must continue to provide the 
most illustrative example of what democ- 
racy is not that is on exhibition before the 
world to-day. 

The leaders of the very weak minority 
party have always been trying to lure Mr. 
Osmena into their camp to become their 
chief, and it seems to me it would be a very 
excellent thing all round if he would yield 
to their desires. But of course he would 
have to give up oflice in order to do so and 
take his chances on being reélected, and in 
the office he now holds he has grave re- 
sponsibilities. Moreover he is a convinced 
and irrevocably committed independista, 
and though the Democratic Party declares 
itself to be as staunchly independista as the 
Nationalist Party there is a strong element 
in it of young men—products of the Amer- 
ican school system—who either are pre- 
pared toc ompromise the inde pendence issue 
or who are frankly in favor of strength- 
ening rather than weakening or breaking 
altogether the bonds that bind the islands 
to the United States. 

They maintain a quite excellent opposi- 
tion press, but the government is so abso- 
lute and so ruthless in its methods that 
they have to steer a pretty care ful course. 
The editor of the party’s official organ—a 
daily paper called La Nacion—was sen 
tenced not long ago to two months’ im- 
prisonment for an attack on the senate. 

Not even the American press can call 
itself really free. The American press in 
Manila consists of The Bulletin, a morning 
newspaper; The Manila Times, an after- 
noon newspaper; and a weekly called The 
Philippine Free Press, which is printed 
half in English and half in Spanish. Taken 
by and large the attitude of all these pub- 
lications is as conservative and reasonable 
as anything well could be. Their criticisms 
of governmental procedures are for the 
most part kindly and constructive, while 
the tone they usually employ is almost too 
respectful for forceful editorial purposes. 
But there is a reason. Editing an American 
newspaper in the Philippines is a dangerous 
occupation. I know because I have done it. 

But once in a while something comes up 
for discussion that is of sufficient importance 





to the American community to justify a 
little forcefulness in argument on the part 
of American editors, and on such occasions 
they are likely to express themselves quite 
freely regardless of what the consequences 
may be 


But I must go back a lap now and start 


over again. I was trying to convey an idea 
of the way in which Mr. Quezon and Mr. 
Osmena tower above the rest of the popu- 
lation, and the amazing hold they have 
upon the minds of the people. Somebody 
perpetrated not long ago a witticism to the 
effect that when we give the Filipinos in- 
dependence they will change the name of 
the archipelago to honor these two men 
and, taking the first syllab le from each of 
their names, will call it ‘‘Queos.”’ 

A Filipino periodical called Integridad 
runs regularly a feature column under the 
caption What Young Minds Have in Mind, 
in which are printed brief communications 
from young people all over the Islands on 
topics the range of which evidently is 
limited only by the ability of the youth of 
the country to think up things to write 
about, and in following this column over 
quite a period I was interested to note the 
number of comments that were made on 
the respective characters of these men; 
and I can do no better, perhaps, than to 
quote a few of them. They show a ten- 
dency on the part of their young authors 
to be observant and analytical; also critical 


even where a highly placed Filipino is con- | 
cerned, which is something new in Filipino | 


development, and a very good sign. Taken 
at random, here and there, some of these 
comments are: 

“In the Philippines we have only two 
A livewires’; namely, Quezon and Osmena.” 

‘Mr. Osmena is not ambitious, while 
Mr. Quezon is ambitious.’ 

“‘Osmena is governed by reason; Que- 
zon by passion. The former follows his 
mind; the latter his heart.’ 

“Osmena is very conservative in his 
ideas and does not like to effect reforms. 
If he does effect them they are to the least 
extent.” 

“Unlike other aspirants to political 
power Speaker Osmena does not utter 
golden words to win popular favor.” 

“*Mr. Quezon is firm and quick in action, 
while Mr. Osmena is slow but sure.” 

“Quezon is truly representative of the 
younger generation.” 

“Sergio Osmera acts quietly with tact 
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VIVIANI 








and ability and speaks frankly with real | 


simplicity.” 
Filipinos and Filipinas 


“*Speaker Osmena may not be a popular 
figure among the Filipinos and Filipinas 
who think that life and living are consti- 
tuted by 70 per cent pleasure and 30 per 
cent desultory work. But he is the type of 
leader who will forget his own pleasure that 
his country may not be steeped in stupefy- 
ing revelry. 
Osmena can well go to the Carnival City 
and be sure that they will neither see him 


commandeering government automobiles | 
to cart his girl friends thither nor inviting | 


a serious headache and mental torpor the 
next morning by outwatching the Great 
Bear in the dancing auditorium.’ 

The last quotation is along the generally 
familiar lines of serious-minded reform and 
is from an amusing little slap at the pro- 
pensities of those officeholders who are 
constantly under fire for making a too free 
and too private use of government auto- 
mobile transportation. 

I might add by way of further illumina- 
tion that Mr. Quezon has a strong cross 
strain of Spanish blood, while Mr. Osmena is 
Chinese-Filipino. They are both perfectly 


good Filipinos, just asa Scotch-Italian-Irish | 


product may be a perfectly good American, 
but the marked differences between them 
are racial nevertheless. 

The Nationalist Party, of which these 
two strangely dissimilar men are joint 
leaders, has its basis of existence in the 
independence issue; and this explains in 
some degree why there is an almost uni- 
versal demand for this impossible boon, 
regardless of what its consequences might 


be. The nacionalistas may not control | 
public opinion, but they certainly do con- | 


trol a vast majority expression of it. And 
they do it by means of a political despot- 
ism. Every appointive office in the islands 
is held by a nacionalista, while provincial 
and municipal governments everywhere 
are completely dominated by the local 
organizations of this party. In other 
(Continued on Page 45) 


Political enemies of Speaker | 


RENE VIVIANI 


Former Premier of France 
has joined the editorial 


staff of the Philadelphia 
PUBLIC LEDGER 


M. Viviani will work in close connection with the 
| Paris correspondent of the Public Ledger Foreign 
Service, Wythe Williams, and with Col. E. M. House, 
who is also a member of the Public Ledger staff. 
With such authoritative sources the Public Ledger is 
able to offer a news service unsurpassed by any 
other newspaper in America or Europe. 


PUBLIC LEDGER 


PHILADELPHIA 


At your club At hotel newsstands 


Find out whether there is a newspaper in 
your city which publishes this foreign news 
by arrangement with the Ledger Syndicate. 
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(Continued from Page 43) 
words, the “sufficient number of Filipinos 
of the ‘ruling class’ to run a government” 
so frequently and naively referred to by 
themselves in the early days of indepen- 
dista agitation and propaganda have got 
together under a single standard and are 
running things to suit themselves. 

The work of the government is really 
done by a number of bureaus, the directors 
of which in the old days were all Americans 
and trained specialists. A good many of 
them were men who were withdrawn from 
the army of occupation by Mr. Taft in 
1901 and set to organizing the bureaus 
assigned to them in connection with his 
processes of establishing a civil government. 
Others were drawn from some of the high- 
est institutions of learning in the world, 
and a number of them had world-wide 
reputations. 


World-Famed Directors 


The Director of the Bureau of Health 
was Dr. Victor G. Heiser, now in the Rock- 
efeller Foundation specializing i in the eradi- 
cation of the hookworm disease and well 
known in medical circles in every civilized 
country on earth. The Director of the 
Bureau of Science, and the man who 
established it, was Dr. Paul C. Freer, a 
world-famous chemist, some of whose text- 
books on chemistry are still standard. He 
edited the Philippine Journal of Science, 
which was quoted in scientific publications 
everywhere and inallthelanguages. His as- 
sistant and acting successor—Doctor Freer 
died in the service and is counted among 
America’s sacrifices to the Philippines —was 
Dr. Richard P, Strong, who has been for 
many years and is now professor of tropical 
medicine at Harvard U niversity, having 
recently resigned against a unanimous pro- 
test his position as medical director of the 
International Red Cross. 

The former Director of the Bureau of 
Posts, Mr. William T. Nolting, is now back 
in the Islands with the Wood-Forbes Com- 
mission investigating the mess the Philip- 
pine government has made of its finances, 
After he was thrown out of this position 
he went down and directed the job of 
straightening out the muddle that Brazil 
had made of her railway administration. 
Generals H. H. Bandholtz and James G. 
Harbord, of World War fame, were Direc- 
tor and Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
Constabulary. Capt. Charles H. Sleeper 
organized the Bureau of Lands from the 
ground up and knew more about the Phil- 
ippine domain as such than any other man 
living. The Director of the Bureau of 
Printing, Mr. John S. Leech, was con- 
sidered good enough to be recalled at one 
time to become public printer in Washing- 
ton. The insular architect, Mr. William 
Parsons, came to the Islands from the 
Beaux Arts Institute in Paris, and every 
fine modern public structure in the country 
to-day stands as a monument to his ability, 
since the style he adopted has been gen- 
erally adhered to. Col. Henry B. McCoy, 
the insular collector of customs, was the 
man who carried the first American flag 
ashore in the Islands when his regiment— 
the lst Colorado Volunteers—stormed and 
captured old Fort San Antonio Abad. 

And I could go on through the whole list, 
naming the ablest body of men that prob- 
ably ever got together in a single organiza- 
tion, but it would take too long and would 
do no good anyhow. It is enough to say 
that the Philippine government at the close 
of the Forbes administration was some- 
thing for every American to be proud of. 

One of the complaints was that it was 
too expensive, but once it was Filipinized 
from top to bottom this complaint was com- 
pletely forgotten. And it is not to be 
thought that Americans were monopolizing 
government employment either; not by 
any means. The Filipinization of the 
service was then going on steadily and with 
considerable rapidity, but always with due 
regard to the quality of the service and the 
necessities of the situation, A few figures 
will serve to prove this. 

In 1913 there were twenty-four bureaus 
and the total number of employes in the 
government service was 9277, of whom 
2674 were Americans and 6603 were 
Filipinos. In 1921 there are thirty-two 
bureaus and the total number of employes 
in the government service is 12,807, of whom 
12,047 are Filipinos and 760 are Americans. 
And this latter figure is not fair, because it 
includes between 350 and 400 American 
school-teachers—all that are left in a very 
badly shot to pieces public-school system. 
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The Filipino teachers, of whom there are 
more than 17,000, are not, obviously, in- 
cluded in the enumeration of Filipino em- 
ployes, 

In 1913 the public revenues amounted 
to approximately 30,000,000 pesos a year, 
of which 18,000,000 pesos only was spent 
for salaries and wages. To-day the* rev- 
enues amount to something in excess of 
80,000,000 pesos a year, of which about 
60,000,000 pesos is being spent for salaries 
and wages. These figures require no com- 
ment on anybody’s part. They speak for 
themselves. 

The disorganization and disintegration 
of the bureau services began as soon as they 


were turned over to the guidance and direc- | 


tion of inexperienced men whose ideas about 
public service were naturally grounded 
in the old Spanish conception that public 
office exists largely for the benefit of the 
officeholder. 

A young man who talked with me about 
conditions— -himself a government em- 
ploye—was deeply depressed and criticized 
the Harrison administration bitterly. 

“Oh,” I said, “you mustn't be too severe 
at this late date. I venture to say that 
within a week of Mr. Harrison’s departure 
you yourself were approving of him very 
highly and liking the rope he had given you 
to a yourselves with. “ 

“No, I was not,” he replied. “I was 
completely disillusioned before he had been 
in the Islands a month. But I must confess 
that a great many Filipinos upheld him to 
the very end.” 

“That was before anybody knew that an 
investigating commission would be sent 
out, was it not?” 

“Yes, and also before many people knew 
that any real harm had been done.” 

“Yes, of course. And now?” 

“Oh, I think nearly everyone begins to 
believe that the definite aim of the Har- 
rison administration was to show us to 
ourselves for just what we are and just 
what we are not. 

“If that were true you would have to 
acknowledge that Mr. Harrison displayed 
extraordinary courage and self-control in 
the course he pursued. And in that case 
I really should regard him myself as being 
the best friend the Filipinos ever had, be- 
cause he would have cleared the way for us 
to get right down to the business of working 
out our salvation—as we must do whether 
the way is clear or not—along sensible and 
conservative lines; of achieving inde- 
pendence for all the people, not for just a 
dominant few.” 


The Filipinization Process 


“Tt will take a long time,” he said sadly. 

“Well, suppose it does. It won't take as 
long as it would take to undo a lot of mis- 
takes. And you do believe in American 
sincerity, do you not?” 

pet Rg 

“You believe that as a people we would 
a whole heap rather give you independe nce 
than to withhold it from you, don’t you?” 

“Yes, so far as majority sentiment in the 

United States is concerned I am sure that 
is quite true.” 

“Then what’s your hurry? Ours is the 
responsibility not only to the Philippine 


people but to the whole wide world, and | 


you know we can’t shirk that responsibility 
without running the gravest kind of risks 
both for you and for ourselves. You ought 
to sympathize with us and codperate with 
us instead of trying to rush us into a fatal 
error—which is exactly what you are doing 
with yuur immediate-independence propa- 
ganda. And anyhow, what do you think 


of the patriotism and morality and intelli- | 


gence of a generation that would want 


independence for itself without regard for | 


the demonstrable certainty that its de- 
scendants would be deprived of it?” 
“The United States would always pro- 
tect us,”’ he said 
“Don't you be too sure about that. 
There may be a limit to the altruism even 


of the United States. American majority | 


opinion demands now that if we quit out 


here we quit! And if we don’t quit it de- | 


mands that we take hold of the situation 
firmly and redeem our own reputation as a 


sovereign power administering the kind of | 


trust that a Philippine protectorate is.” 
He was being Lng J solemn and very sad. 
“We'd be a whole lot further along if we 


had had a different governor-general for | 
the past eight years,” he said. 

“Oh, I’m not so sure. 
that was wrong. 
you got it. 


It was the policy 
You demanded it and 
And if you keep on you are just 
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The Dainty Dish 


Flaked from queen grains only 


Millions enjoyed it this morning 


Nature gives some oats an exquisite flavor, but only the rich, 
plump grains. 

In Quaker Oats we use those grains alone 

We get but ten pounds from a bushel, because the small 
grains are discarded. 

The result is a dish so fragrant, so flavory that millions of 
oat lovers, all the world over, have been won to this premiet 
brand. 

Be sure you get it. The oat is the food of foods. As a body 
builder and a vim-food it holds an age-old fame 


Make it 


The 30-cent package—the large size—will serve 62 dishes 


inviting—-serve in this luscious form 


So this quality costs little enough. 


Quaker Oats 


Made to delight you 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 


Quaker Macaroons’~ “a 
” 
. . Pp s 
Try this recipe Ser 
ps 
1 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, 2 eggs, Seay 
2% cups Quaker Oats, 2 teaspoons baking ’ 


powder, 1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks of 
eggs. Add Quaker Oats, to which baking 
powder has been added, and add vanilla 
Beat whites of eggs stiff and add last. Drop 
on buttered tins with teaspoon, but very 
few on each tin, as they spread Bak« 
in slow oven. Makes about 65 cookies 
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What Will You 
Give Him 
for His Dinner 
‘Tonight? 


There are countless 
tempting dishes you can 
quickly prepare with Ha- 
waiian | oy , partic- 
ularly in its Crushed or 
Grated form. 

This fruit 
makes a wonderfully good 
pic With a litth lettuce, 
a bit of cream cheese and 
Crushed or Grated Pine 
apple you can easily make 
a luse 10us salad. 


de lic ious 


Buy Hawaiian Crushed 
or Grated Pineapple at 
your grocer’s, In halt doz- 
dozen lots. He has 
it in assorted sizes to meet 
your ne eds. 


cn or 


Hawaiian - Pineapple, 
fully ripened in the sun, 
is picked and sealed in its 
air-tight containers that 
day. 


At the soda fountain 
ask for a Pineapple Sher- 
bet, Soda or Sundae; made 
with Hawatian Crushed 
or Grated Pineapple. 


same 


Our Recipe Book con- 
taining many appetizing 
suggestions will be sent 


free on request. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


Hawanan Pinearece Packers 


8 FB. Washington St., 


Chicago 
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as likely as not to get independence, and 
then Heaven help you! You know you can’t 
depend on the United States Congress all 
the time to display a hundred per cent in- 
telligence.”’ 

““Wouldn’t it be awful!”’ he breathed. 

And this is just a sample of the kind of 
conversation one has with Filipinos of all 
classes and kinds these days. 

As I have said, the slowing down of the 
administrative services began as soon as 
the old directors were relieved and the new 
Filipino chiefs had taken hold, but it was 
not until the Filipinization process had been 
carried to its uttermost limit and the 
senate was in operation that the govern- 
ment began to make the really tremendous 
mistakes which resulted in the situation 
that is now being investigated by the 
Wood-Forbes commission. 

In less than five years the patriots and 
politicos succeeded in bankrupting the 
treasury; in aggre. practically every 
branch of the government; in creating 
havoc nearly everywhere where order 
formerly reigned. 

To attempt to set forth in detail the 
‘kee oy by which all these things were 
prought about is like getting caught in a 
barbed-wire entanglement. One doesn’t 
know how or where to begin to cut a wa 
through it. With the treasury? Very well. 
The government is bankrupt, but how it 
got so is really beyond me. That is what 
Auditor Nolting is now trying to find out. 

The insular circulating medium was 
backed by a sufficient gold reserve when it 
was last Boe from in its original state of 
health, having been established by United 
States law on the basis of the American 
dollar at a fixed exchange ratio of two for 
one. But now—not to be able to get an 
American half dollar for a peso is a good 
deal of a shock to an old-timer, The last 
pesos I had the misfortune to have to ex- 
change brought me thirty-five cents 0 h, 
I paid thirty-eight for them a few days 
before and when I exchanged them for 
thirty-five the rumor was that they were 
still going down. 


A Bank Without Bankers 


But the truth is that such value as the 
paper peso has is due entirely to the Amer- 
ican eagle that is stamped upon it and the 
American prestige that is behind it. The 
experts figure that its actual value is be- 
tween two and three cents and that that is 
about what its value would be if the Amer- 
ican Government should suddenly decide 
to adopt with respect to the Philippines the 
get-rid-of-them —_ and should with its 
left hand extend to the Philippine people 
the priceless gift of political independence 
while with its right it withdrew from under 
them its support and protection. A good 
many Filipinos who know some of the facts 


| realize this and they are a subdued and 


‘ oe lot of boys. That I can tell you! 

BF ay want to see one of them looking 
a ly worried all you have to do is to sug- 
gest to him a parallel between the Philip- 
pine peso and the Russian ruble. He knows 
what you n.ean. Whereupon, as likely as 
not, he will start in to tell you that that is 
not what he means by independence at all, 
and that he is sure the great American 
people, when it establishes a free and inde- 
pendent Philippine Republic, will have 
sufficient pride in its glorious achievement 
to stand behind it or stay under it with 
protection and support just as long as it 
oe be necessary to do so, 

hen you get a vision of a sedate and 

aE sey Lvakioniog commission sitting 
round a council table with its several heads 
in its several hands trying properly to word 
a cablegram to the United States Govern- 
ment begging for the immediate extension 
of the Philippine borrowing privilege to 
$50,000,000. You would just have heard 
that such a cablegram had been sent and 
you would think to yourself, as I did, that 
a pet hoe Republic was likely to be a 
good deal of a beloved little nuisance. 

The chief difficulty is that in financial 
matters the Filipinos are more visionary 
than clear-sighted. It cannot be said that 
a great majority of them are not honorable 
and, according to their lights, honest. But 
there is no doubt that they imagine there is 
a difference between government funds and 
money that is privately owned. In addi- 
tion to which they are ambitious, love to 
be conspicuous, and have an exaggerated 
conception of their own capabilities. 

There are a good many citizens who 
wax indignant in discussing the processes 


| by which they plunged themselves into 
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economic chaos, but I think maybe it is just 
as well to believe, for purposes of unheated 
argument, that their intentions were ex- 
actly what they say they were. However, 
it is an exceedingly complicated subject 
and in thinking into it and groping round 
in it even I, who wish to be so altogether 
impersonal ‘and unprejudiced, cannot es- 
cape an occasional wave of wrath which 
threatens to dislodge me from my attitude 
of reasonableness. I find myself wanting 
to fix responsibility for what has happened, 
and I doubt if this will ever be done. 

It cannot be doubted that their early 
moves in financial readjustment were made 
for the purpose of providing a more elastic 
system of financial administration. In 
other words, they wanted the money where 
they could get at it without having to go 
through a lot of rigmarole. It was gen- 
erally believed that the insular gold reserve 
could not be touched or tampered with in 
any way except by specific direction on the 
part of the United States Congress; so none 
of the innocent bystanders gave that a 
thought, but everybody was interested in 
what the new administrators might do with 
the ordinary funds of the government. 
They decided to establish a bank. 


The Fluctuating Pesce 


They called it the Philippine National 
Bank and it was started with a capital 
stock of 20,000,000 pesos. Except for a 
few handsome sets of offices and a main- 
interior effect in white concrete and brass- 
barred cages I have no idea what else it 
started with, because I am not a banker. 
But neither was any of them. They were 
pioneers of industry and benefactors of 
agriculture and commerce! Take their 
word for it! They say now that their idea 
throughout was to show the world how 
profitable it might be to invest large sums 
in the development of Philippine resources: 

I believe the first thing the bank did was 
to establish agencies all over the Islands 
excellent jobs !—to take care of the needs of 
needy farmers and to encourage Filipino 
industry if any should happen to develop 
anywhere; and at the same time the gov- 
ernment branched out and went into busi- 
ness on a colossal scale. 

With preferential charters and special 
appropriations they started a national coal 
company, a national petroleum company, 
a national iron company, a national cement 
company, a national coconut-products com- 
pany, anda national development company 
that was parent, general supervisor and 
angel to them all. 

In these companies private individuals 
could own stock, but at least 51 per cent 
had to be held by the government of the 
Philippine Islands, And of course there 
was nothing to prevent a private individual 
from borrowing money from the Philippine 
National Bank with which to buy stock in 
a national company, and such a borrower 
might surely be regarded as a good risk 
because he could pledge his stock thus ac- 
quired as security for the loan. A large 
part of the assets of the Philippine National 
Bank to-day consists of this kind of paper. 
In many instances money was loaned to an 
individual to launch him in a private enter- 
prise, the enterprise itself being accepted as 
security for the loan. The enterprise failed. 
The individual’s notes and handsome docu- 
ments are in the bank. Also money was 
loaned to both Filipinos and Americans in 
sums running into millions of pesos with- 
out any security of any kind. Some of 
these loans are good, but in many instances 
the money seems to have imitated a dande- 
lion puff in a strong June breeze. 

And the national companies have not 
served the purpose they were intended to 
serve at all. They have not coaxed the 
octopus. They have given the octopus 
chills instead of thrills in his feelers. They 
not only have kept private capital out of 
the Islands but they have driven out a great 
deal that was already invested when they 
came into existence, and they. have reduced 
what is left to a fraction of its original 
value. Being exempt from taxation and 
from all the rules and regulations laid down 
to govern legitimate business they have 
enjoyed an enormous advantage, and pri- 
vate business has not been able to compete 
with them. Indeed they should have 
flourished like so many green bay trees. 
But, curiously enough, they have not 
flourished. Most of them are now defunct, 
or are at best in a state of suspended ani- 
mation, while buildings and operating 
equipment representing a vast expenditure 
stand empty and idle, rusting and rotting 
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away into worthlessness. All this, perhaps, 
because the majority stockholders are not 
any better business men than they are 
bankers. 

And at that they did think after a while 
that they would be bankers. Whereupon, 
suiting their action to this inspiration, they 
proceeded to stand the old conservative 
banking community on its head by begin- 
ning to compete with it for ordinary bank- 
ing business. Operating on a preferential 
bank charter which relieved them of all 
necessity for knowing anything about what 
they were actually doing they plunged 
along. They refused to lend money to 
individuals or institutions, commercial or 
otherwise, unless such individuals or insti- 
tutions became depositors and made use of 
the bank for at least a part of their usual 
business transactions. 

And that may have been all right. The 
other banks, competing among themselves, 
could weather a little more competition, 
perhaps, but regular bankers are controlled 
by certain influences which they them- 
selves are not able to control, whereas a 
government institution like the Philippine 
National Bank, if it is so conducted, can 
be wholly arbitrary. It can take a loss just 
out of spite if it feels like it, and if it wants 
to put its competitors out of business there 
are innumerable ways for it to proceed. 
And the only thing for a regular banker to 
do in such a case is to sit and watch the 
clouds roll by. 

When they decided to transfer the gold 
reserve to the bank it is a wonder that some 
person or group of persons didn’t utter a 
sufficient protest to bring the responsible 
authorities to their senses. But nobody 
did. The really responsible authorities 
were in Washington, but the men who 
should have run up the danger signal were 
business men in the Islands, who surely 
foresaw the possibility that their invested 
capital might be reduced to a fraction of 
its original value. I had talks with a 
number of such men, and by way of at- 
tempting to get from them something in 
the nature of definite and detailed informa- 
tion I said, ‘‘ When they began to lay hands 
on the gold reserve why didn’t you get up 
and yell ‘Help! Murder! Fire! Police!’”’ 


Bucking a Crisis 


But they were all in a kind of hopeless 
frame of mind and none of them seemed 
to know just exactly what had occurred. 
The manipulations had all taken place be- 
hind an impenetrable smoke screen of gov- 
ernmental privilege. They only knew that 
there was not enough of a gold reserve left 
to mean anything, that the Philippine 
National Bank was a deflated balloon, that 
the government was in the hole—as they 
expressed it—for the sum at least of a fat 
year’s revenues, and that they themselves, 
for the most part, were on the verge of 
financial collapse. 

All the American capital in the Philip- 
pines was invested at an exchange ratio of 
one gold dollar for two pesos, and there is a 
law on the statute books of the United 
States which was supposed to have placed 
upon this ratio the seal of permanence and 
to have made it at least unlikely that the 
Philippine peso would ever fluctuate in 
value except as the American dollar might 
happen to fluctuate. But the American 
investor in Philippine enterprise who has 
to liquidate to-day or borrow money in the 
Islands with which to meet business obliga- 
tions in the United States is in a most un- 
fortunate position. 

A prominent American engaged in the 
import and export business in Manila owed 
a bank in San Francisco a large sum of 
money and the loan was called. He had 
to pay it, and on paper he took me with him 
through the transaction in order that I 
might see just what happens to a man in 
such a case. Eliminating all the personal 
details and the human side of it I will tell 
you: The exchange situation in the Islands 
was such that no local bank would extend 
him the necessary credit, so he had to go 
to a building-and-loan association and 
mortgage all the fixed assets he had left 
some real estate and operating equipment. 
He had to pay this association a pre- 
liminary accommodation fee of 20 per cent 
of the amount borrowed and submit to an 
annual interest charge of 12 per cent on the 
whole. He then took his pesos to a banking 
institution for telegraphic transfer to the 
United States in gold. This cost him in loss 
on exchange and transfer charges an addi- 
tional 15 per cent, which brought the total 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
charge for a year’s leeway up to 47 per cent. 
And he wanted to know if I didn’t think 
bes was enough to put a crimp into any- 

~~. He assured me also that there was 
ree ly an American firm in the Islands that 
had not suffered a similar jolt within the 
past few months, and referred to one man 
of unimpeachable character and supposedly 
sound financial standing who was paying 
an annual interest charge of 20 per cent on 
a loan that he had to raise in order to stave 
off a somewhat spectacular failure and 
enslavement for life to liabilities that such 
a man would naturally regard as sacred. 

“But it isn’t legal!’’ I exclaimed. 

“Legal, your cat’s foot!’’ was his inele- 
gant retort. ‘In a situation like this any- 
thing is legal that you can get away with! 
The most valuable thing that most of us 
have left is our reputation for business in- 
tegrity, and if you knew about the sacri- 
fices that some men have made to safeguard 
and maintain that reputation you would 
have a pretty good opinion of your fellow 
countrymen who are bucking this crisis in 
these Islands!’ 

Naturally the career of the Philippine 
National Bank could not go on indefinitely 
without getting some attention from Wash- 
ington, and, sure enough, last year the War 
Department, in which the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs is included, sent an ex- 
aminer out to look it over and make a 
report on its condition. This examiner, 
Mr. Coates, was in Manila for quite a long 
time working—with his corps of assist- 
ants—silently and mysteriously as bank 
examiners are wont to do; then suddenly 
one day he packed up and sailed away for 
home with his report in his pocket, leavin 
the community with its eyebrows still rai 
in the question, ‘‘ Well, how about it?”’ 


Mr. Recto’s Questionnaire 


The community thought it was going to 
be told what condition its bank was in, and 
when it was not it was bitterly disap- 
pointed. I got this by going through the 
files of the local newspapers covering this 
pee and I also found the _government’s 

rief and supposedly reassuring announce- 
ment that for obvious reasons the report 
could not be made public, but that the 
bank had been found to be in a perfectly 
sound condition. 

The public had to be satisfied, but shortly 
afterward a bill was introduced in the 
house of representatives providing for the 
increase of the capital stock of the bank 
from 20,000,000 pesos to 50,000,000 pesos 
by government appropriation. 

I have said that in the house of repre- 
sentatives there are just four men on the 
minority side, and one of these, Mr. Claro 
M. Recto, delivered a speech in the debate 
on this bill that I should like to quote in 
full. I shall quote from it at some length 
anyhow, because it is just about what I 
should like to write. If I had written it 
surely would have been accused of preju- 
dice and injustice, if not actually of gross 
libel. But coming from the lips of a very 
highly respected and responsible Filipino 
it means something that I could not possi- 
bly make it mean as an expression of my 
own thoughts. 

As a member of the Committee on Banks 
and Corporations in the house Mr. Recto 
began by asking the president of the Phil- 
ippine Nation at Bank for a copy of Mr. 
Coates’ report in order that the committee 
might study it in connection with the bill 
under consideration. But the president 
answered that it was against the law for 
him to divulge the secrets of the bank to 
anyone but the governor-general, the secre- 
tary of finance and the board of directors. 
For it to be against the law for him to 
reveal the bank’s condition to the Com- 
mittee on Banks of the legislative body 
that made the law, while asking that body 
to prop up the institution with an addi- 
tional 30,000,000 pesos, impressed Mr, 
Recto as being rather peculiar, and it gave 
him all he needed upon which to hang his 
minority report. The house was bein 
asked to vote blind on a measure prepa 
by the nacionalista leaders, and his purpose 
was to make its members realize their 
docility. He said in part: 

‘Mister President, we are members of a 
deliberative body, and our determinations 
require, as necessary premises, full cog- 
nizance of the facts in every given case 
and an ample discussion of them. Those 
distant ages in which the mere will of the 
ruler was enforced as law have fortunately 
gone by. Laws deserve this name only 





when they respond to a legitimate need of 
the nation, and for this reason the knowl- 
edge of this need, in the light of the whole 
facts, is the determining factor as to the 
wisdom and timeliness of any legislative act. 

“The question of the increase of the 
bank’s capital stock at the enormous rate 
of 250 per cent of necessity implies the 
cearemetee of other questions prelimi- 

nese to it. Has the National Bank accom- 
plished the chief object for which it was 
established, and has it justified the hopes 
which its founders encouraged the people 
to entertain when it was created? To what 
extent has it lent its assistance to honest 
agriculture, ey and commerce in the 
country? Has the bank been so managed 
that it can endure the scrutiny of sound 
and unbiased critics? Who are those who 
have obtained the greatest benefits from 
this institution? Have they been the gen- 
eral — or only certain classes, privileged 
byt . conspicuous positions held by them 
in politics and commerce? These are mat- 
ters which should be carefully considered 
and determined by the house before adopt- 
ing any measure affecting the National 
Bank, either to maintain it in its present 
state or finally to decree its discontinuance. 
Because if the purpose for which it exists 
is only to serve as a powerful agency of the 
government in campaigns having for their 
object not the development of the eco- 
nomic forces of the country but = the 
continued predominance of one — 
party over the other; if those benefited b ¥ 
the operations of the bank have been pre 
erentially influential politicians and mer- 
chants who have entered into a compact 
creating a solidarity of interests and am- 
bitions and a reciprocity of services; if the 
immediate result of the operations of the 
bank has been the sudden appearance of 
these fabulous and rapidly made fortunes 
which find no explanation either in the 
regular course of business or in the most 
unexpected rewards of the financial world; 
if that bank has not been able to relieve 
the economic ills with which we are beset, 
then that bank is a baneful institution, and, 
far from deserving the support of the 
people and their fawful representatives, 
should be doomed to death! 

“To those really desiring to know the 
condition of the bank the report of Mr. 
Coates affords the most solid guaranty 
of discretion, exactness and impartiality. 
When this gentleman left the Islands upon 
finishing his work, without disclosing his 
conclusions, a storm of conjecture was 
aroused not at all favorable to the already 
broken prestige of the institution. Mr. 
Coates’ findings must be stupendous! To- 
day his report is a mystery to all but two 
or three men of unique position. We, 
the members of this house, have been 
denied the privilege of seeing it. This bank 
ought not hereafter to be called the Na- 
tional Bank, as this name implies an offense 
to popular feelings; it should be called the 
Bank of Privileges!” 


A Field for Disarmament 


“In the report of Mr. Coates there must 
appear the names of those persons and en- 
tities who have found in the nation’s bank 
that for which the alchemists of old sought 
in vain in their retorts—that philosopher's 
stone with which to cure their economic 
ills. We are told that they are either poli- 
ticians or else persons and entities bound 
to them by the double tie of common in- 
terest and reciprocal service. 

“It is said that the credit of the bank 
would be impaired were that document 
divulged. It is a secret of state! Such, 
Mister President, is the last recourse of this 
government in critical moments when it 
does not believe it to be consistent with 
its interest to speak to the people with 
sincerity. And | tell you the day is not 
distant when all democratic doctrines will 
be repudiated in this land and you will 
dare to assert ownership over those rights 
of the people which you hold in trust. This 
is the goal to which your present conduct 
points! 

“The National Bank was established to 
give an efficient aid to our commerce and 
industry. If it develops that it has not 
helped agriculture but some farmers only 
who have the control of the machine vote 
of their districts; if it has not coéperated 
with commerce and industry but only 
with a few manufacturers and business 
men who enjoy the favor of the political 
leaders upon the basis of community of 
interests and reciprocity of services, then 
that bank must disappear as a national 
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institution. If this bill is passed by this 
house we shall witness and endure the piti- 
ful spectacle of a house of representatives 
transformed, of its own will, into a mere 
servant and agent of the executive and the 
new dominating caste of prosperous poli- 
ticians!"’ 

I assure you that a great many Filipinos 
know exactly what has happened to them, 
and I am told that that speech got very 
much on the nerves of a lot of men: who 
voted for the bill nevertheless. 

If a measure that was passed by the 
Philippine legislature not long since hed 
been in operation when Mr. o mac? 
this speech one can smilingly imagine that 
he might not have been quite so fearless in 
his utterances. Get a picture, if veu can, 
of a legislative body, each member of which 
displays a hip ket bulging with the 
outlines of a deadly automatic. This 
measure provided that all members of the 
senate and the house of representatives, 
together with provincial governors, muni- 
cipal presidents and treasurers, should have 
the right to carry firearms, and in the case 
of the legislators this right was to continue 
to be theirs even after they had ceased to 
sit in the legislative halls. 

Both houses passed this bill and the 
governor-general doubtless would have 

ed it—did, for all I know—but it 
raised such a storm of ridicule that one 
might say it was laughed to death. At 
any rate it was allowed to lapse 

One wonders why the comet boy s should 
have thought it necessary to pass such a 
piece of legislation anyhow, unless it was 
to save themselves the small fee that is 
charged for a license to carry arms. It has 
not been at all difficult during the past few 
years to secure such a license. 


An Alibi That Won't Work 


It was quite a while ago that the Philip- 
pine government bought the only railroad 
on Luzén. It runs up the west side of the 
island from Manila to Dagupan and be- 
yond and was built and operated for many 
years by a British company. It was doing 
business when Admiral Dewey covered the 
city of Manila with his American guns. 
I can testify that it was not much of a rail- 
road when the government bought it, but 
now nobody ever mentions its name with- 
out groaning. What I have seen of it re- 
coula has reminded me of what a little 
boy’s Christmas railroad and train of cars 
usually look like by the Fourth of July. 

The most interesting thing about it, 
perhaps, is that though it does more busi- 
ness, considerably more, than it ever did 
when it was a going concern under private 
ownership, it loses money the way a sieve 
loses water when you hold it under a pump. 
Auditor Nolting has asked for a temporary 
organization which will provide a special 
auditor for each separate department of 
government, and he has defined the railway 
administration as a department of govern- 
ment. The new auditor will plumb the 
depths of the mystery, no doubt. But in 
the meantime the rickety and dirty little 
choo-choo cars will be going their reckless 
ways. 

Mr. Higgins, the British manager of the 
road in the old days, used to say that bis 
chief concern was to make his system of 
operation foolproof. 

He had to operate with Filipino labor 
of course, and if anyone complained that 
it took twice as long to get from Manila 
to Dagupan as it ought to take he would 
say, Pou are lucky to be able to get from 
Manila to Dagupan alive!” 

Mr. Quezon is president of the railroad, 
at the same salary he gets for being presi 
dent of the senate, But it has an American 
manager. And by the same token the 
Philippine National Bank had an Amer 
ican manager for a long time. Also the 
treasurer who handed over the gold reserve 
was an American; the insular auditor has 
always been an American, and there was 
an American governor-general ! 

The Filipinos are disposed now to hold 
these men responsible for everything that 
has happened, They deny that control 
was surrendered into their hands. But that 
will hardly do by way of an argument in 
their favor. Control was surrendered into 
their hands; there can be no question 
about that. The American flag drooped 
over them under a weight of responsibility, 
but it represented nothing in the way of 
authority. 

Editor's Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mrs. Egan. The next will appear in an 
early issue 
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ENDERS SALES COMPANY) 
105-111 West 40th Street 
New York 


ENDERS SELLS FOR H 
$1.00 with six blades of the 
best quality Swedish-base 
steel. Packed in black Kera- 
tol box, velvet lined. Extra 
blades, package of 5—35 
cents. IN CANADA— 
Razor, $1.50. Blades, Sc, i] 
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The surest way to get 
this better roof —use 


Vulcanite 






'Self-Spacing # 
nn 


Shingles 


When you use the Vulcanite SelfSpacing Shingle this is the 
result: an attractive roof that affords better protection and gives 
longer wear. Its patented feature—the self-spacing shoulder—in- 
sures this. This shoulder saves time and labor by automatically 
providing for rapid, accurate spacing; and by fitting snugly against 
the next shingle it seals the roof perfectly—giving double thickness 
and double protection at every point. In the standard weight the 
Self-Spacing Shingle builds a roof unsurpassed for wear and pro- 
tection. It is furnished in the Jumbo size for more expensive homes 
where the advantages of a heavier weight roofing are desired. 


The Self-Spacing Shingle is just one of a complete line of Vul- 
canite roofings. Exclusive effects can be obtained by using the 
patented Hexagon and Doubletite slab shingles, built, like the” Self- 
Spacing, out of a tough felt base, impregnated with refined asphalt 
and surfaced with slate. These patented designs, as well as all 
other Vulcanite standard types - roofing in various weights and 
finishes, can be obtained from your lumber or building material 
dealer. Or write our nearest district office for literature and samples. 








Available in Indian red and 
Bray green. A striking pe 


or any home in any setting. 
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The patented shoulder insures not only correct spacing but double thickness at every point 
Note that the top half of each shingle fits snugly against the next one. This absolutely 
prevents snow, rain,and dust from being driven up between the shingles onto the roof boards. 


A Vulcanite Roof for Every Need 


Slate Surfaced Slab Shingles: ticxagon Slab, Doubletite Slab, and standard 
4 in | slab. The first two are patented Vulcanite designs which give economical 
application, double protection, and rare beauty. Available in red and green 
Slate Surfaced Individual Shingles: The patented Vulcanite Self-Spacing 
Shingle and the standard straight side. The shape of the former insures rapid 
accurate laying and double thickness over all. Both made in red and green 
Roll Roofing—Slate Surfaced: A famous" Beaver Quality product made of 
selected fabric felt saturated with refined asphalt and heavily surfaced with fire 
resistant crushed slate. Standard and Jumbo weights in red and green 

Roll Roofing—Smooth Surfaced: Made in four weights to meet every roll roof 
ing requirement. Unusually rugged, durable, and economical. Built of fabric felt 
made in our own mills, impregnated with refined asphalt and surfaced with talc 
mica, or sand in all weights 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
Roofing Division 
Administration Offices: Buffalo, N. Y.; Thorold, Ontario, Canada; 
London, England. District Sales Offices at New York, Philac Jelphia, 
Atlanta, New Orleans, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas, and San Francisco 


Sold by Lumber and Building Material Dealers Everywhere 
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runner brought up next day. Clear across 
the back page of the last paper which he 
opened ran the head: Young Ladies’ So- 
dality Gives Bazaar and Vaudeville. Be- 
neath that was a row of blurred half-tone 
pictures; among them, Miss Mary Halloran, 
Corresponding Secretary. From the oper- 
ations of country printing this picture had 
emerged luckily; it was comparatively 
clear. 

He even fancied he could make out the 
long lashes of her eyes. His dull mascu- 
line perception of such things sharpened 
by his state of being, Cassidy saw that she 
wore the same best blue dress that she had 
put on for their visits to the movies. 

That night he cut out the picture, pasted 
it to the lid of a cigar box; next day he 
trimmed some fir branches and fashioned 
for it a rustic frame. This he set up on his 
table by the window of the shaft house, and 
when he had cleared away his supper dishes 
he called Mary Halloran from her own dish- 
washing twenty miles away. 

“IT saw your pitcher in the Chronicle,” 
said Cassidy. 

“’Twas a poor likeness,” 
Halloran. 

“‘An’ how could a photograph do you 
justice?” said Cassidy. ‘‘’Tis an angel with 
a paintbrush they’d nade.” 

“The bazaar was a great success,”’ said 
Mary Halloran, demurely changing the 
subject, as though it was growing too inti- 
mate for a public telephone. 

“Tell me about it; "twill seem like bein’ 
there,”’ said Cassidy. 

And Mary chattered and twittered for 
ten minutes, until something seemed to 
interrupt from the rear, and with a quick 
‘Here I’m talkin’ with the dishes waitin’!”’ 
she bade him good night. 

For very decency Cassidy restrained him- 
self during two days. But that second 
night he experienced one of his waves of 
loneliness. And when the tinkling little 
voice with the soft lilt answered his call 
he plunged Celtically toward the heart of 
his emotions. 

““*Tis lonely I’ve been this day,” he said. 

“Then I’m sorry for you,” said Mary. 
‘I’m lonely sometimes meself, even here in 
Cresta.” 

‘*An’ how could you be lonely wid the 
likes of your pretty self for association?”’ 
asked Cassidy. 

“That’s no talk for a party line,”’ said 
Mary Halloran. “Tell me what you do all 
day long.” 

So, during the ten minutes which Mary 
and Central granted him, Cassidy spoke of 
winter out there under the peak, and his 
job, and Brian Boru his pet bighorn. 

Then the world completed its miracle, 
made fulfillment of promise. In a bare 
patch between rotting snowdrifts Cassidy 
found the first anemone, opening a white- 
and-mauve cup toward the new wine of the 
heavens. Cassidy picked it, carried it up- 
right in his stubby fingers to the shaft 
house, took out a one-pound shell from 
among his war relics, set the flower in this 
vase before Mary Halloran’s picture on his 
table. Next day the anemones were spring- 
ing fast; and now the shell bore always a 
posy as fresh and pure as this new exhala- 
tion of Cassidy’s soul. Every other night 
he was calling up Mary Halloran for ten 
minutes of talk. Always Cassidy slipped 
in some meaning reference to his state of 
mind. 

“‘T can see you, though it’s dim,” he said 
once. “‘Haven’t I got your pitcher right 
here on me table?”’ 

An’ what pitcher?”’ asked Mary. 

“The wan from the Chronicle that’s such 
a poor likeness,”’ said Cassidy. 

“Tt’s a wonder you wouldn’t ask per- 
mission,’’ said Mary. 

“T’ll be askin’ permission when I come 
to Cresta,” said Cassidy—‘‘for the origi- 
nal,”’ he added cryptically. 

“‘How’s the weather been up there?” 
said Mary Halloran. 

“You'll not turn the subject on me,”’ said 
Cassidy. ‘‘ Will you hear me whin I ask 
you?” 

“Me ears are good,” said Mary Halloran, 
‘an’ I can’t help hearin’, can I, unless I 
stop them? Did you get any rain to-day?” 

The next time Mary answered she pro- 
tested that she could not talk long. Shie 
had to hurry through the dishes, because 
she must help fix up Kitty McNee for her 
wedding in the morning. 

“Who's she marryin’:” 


said Mary 


asked Cassidy. 





“Who but Tom Slade,” said Mary. 
‘He that was minin’ in the General Jack- 
son when you ate here last fall. He made 
some money in an oil stock, an’ you should 
see the house he’s fitted!” 

Mary plainly was in a state of pleasant 
feminine excitement, and though she had 
said that she was in a hurry she stopped to 
describe with much detail the beauties and 
comforts of the Slade house—five rooms 
and a bathtub, and a piano. Suddenly re- 
membering the flight of time Mary closed 
the conversation abruptly, bade Martin 
Cassidy good night. 

Cassidy let no night intervene before 
he called her up again. It was the end of 
a brilliant spring day. Swallows had been 
migrating overhead; camp birds, most 
friendly of wild beings, had peeped in at 
his window with the straws and twigs of 
their growing nests sticking from their 
beaks; everywhere the coursing of chip- 
munks seemed to lace the rocks. All the 
world was going somewhere, preparing for 
some new course of life, except Cassidy. 
The loneliness, which had spelled peace 
in the white dignity of January, was now 
again only restlessness. And Testlessness 
made Cassidy bold. But until Mary Hallo- 
ran had finished her scattering and en- 
thusiastic description of the wedding and 
the party afterward Cassidy did not know 
how very bold he was. It all came out of 
him with a rush. 

“Listen, Mary Halloran,” 
“listen, mavournin. There ought to be 
another wedding in camp!"’ Then, abashed 
and choked by his own boldness, Cassidy 
stopped. In the pause Mary did not speak, 
but the singing of the wire was broken by 
the delicious rhythm of her breathing. And 
Cassidy, talking though he was on a party 
line, took heart of grace. ‘‘ Yours and mine, 
Mary,” he said. 

“Ought it, indade!’’ said Mary Halloran. 

But she did not hang up the telephone; 
neither did she protest at the publicity of 
the proceeding. 

“I was comin’ up to Cresta to ast you,” 
said Cassidy, “but I can’t wait, darlint. 
I’m askin’ you now.” 

But Mary had recovered her poise and 
her sense of what a good girl owes to her- 
self. Coyly, artfully, she shifted the whole 
transaction to the future tense. 

“Maybe I'll say yes an’ maybe I'll say 
no,” lilted her soft tones; the coyness of 
her could not control her voice. 

“It’s a-all right about your sayin’ 
yes ——”’ began Cassidy. 

Then the telephone gave the ominous 
metallic pop which means that someone 
else has got on the party line. With a quick 
“We'll talk no more of that!’’ Mary re- 
sumed chattering of the Slade wedding. 

Now Cassidy called up every night. And 
somehow—so miraculous are the ways of 
women— Mary though refusing to commit 
herself on the very heart of the matter 
seemed to regard it all as an accomplished 
fact and consented to speak of practical 
details—such as the napkins she had been 
hemming, and her new clothes, and the 
price of furniture. 

So it came that the sordid world of prac- 
tical reality began to flow into the pure 
vessel of Cassidy’s dreams, as the world 
will. He had never, before the past few 
weeks, contemplated marriage; and he ex- 
aggerated to himself the splendor of the 
undertaking. How was he going to get 
himself clothes that would apparel him 
worthily for the courting of Mary Halloran, 
and buy her the presents she deserved, and 
furnish a house like Slade’s—nothing else 
would do—on the mere accumulation of his 
winter’s pay? He needed a stake—and 
where, Cassidy asked himself as he sat con- 
templating her picture of evenings, was the 
stake coming from? 

“Tf I’d only been a savin’ man!” sighed 
Cassidy really to himself, but apparently to 
the sympathetic though unresponsive Tim. 


said Cassidy, 


That was what he meant when, as he 
slipped back into the envelope the dodger 
proclaiming the reward for the dangerous 
Mr. Blackwell, he sighed and remarked to 
Tim, “What could I do with a thousand 
dollars?’’ And as he slopped up the trail, 
picking here and there an especially fine 
anemone for his offering before Mary Hallo- 
ran’s newspaper photograph, he dreamed- 
boyishly, Celtically, melodramatically. He 
saw himself encountering the bandit on the 
road, picking off the front tires with two 
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perfect snap shots of his .30-30 muley rifle; 
saw himself covering the dangerous Mr. 
Blackwell; marching him up to the shaft 
house; forcing him—with the muzzle of a 
45-caliber revolver in his ribs—to tele- 
phone news of his own apprehension to the 
Cresta police. He saw the name of Martin 
Cassidy flashed across the front page of the 
Cresta Chronicle—the hero of the camp. 
He saw himself called to the offices of the 
Zinc Mining and Reduction Company, 
where, in the presence of Mr. Means, the 
boss, and his admiring fellow employes, the 
chief of police himself--no, the mayor 
would hand him the thousand dollars in 
gold in a buckskin bag. Cassidy could see 
the bag, bulging with richness. Mary 
Halloran would be present; therefore the 
ceremony, on second thought, must occur 
not in the office but in the Casino Moving 
Picture Theater. When it was all over he 
would find Mary Halloran making an ex- 
cuse to wait by the door. He would slip 
away from the adulation of the multitude. 
He would walk home with her. 

And when they were alone, “ Mary,”’ he 
would say, “ Father O’Mally won't be abed 
yet. We'll be seein’ him about publication 
of the bans.” 

And then suddenly the thought of Cresta, 
stage setting for this drama, brought into 
his mind a practical consideration. He 
straightened up and addressed Tim. 

““Me moon gazin’,”’ said Cassidy, “‘for- 
gettin’ entirely to telephone the boss.” 

For this was his regular day to report. 
He hurried into the shaft house. A glance 
at the clock showed that Mr. Means had 
probably not yet left the office. He rang, 
and put the receiver to his ear. There 
was no vibration; the wire seemed dead. 
He gave the crank a turn and listened for 
ten minutes; without doubt the line was 
down again. 

“Might ’a’ known it with all this meltin’,’ 
said Cassidy to Tim. For the higher de- 
posits of snow on the lacy crags above had 
been teetering for several days, and all that 
afternoon Cassidy had heard at intervals 
their booming, reverberating fall. “‘ We're 
cut off for two days agin,”’ said Cassidy to 
Tim, and thought with regret of Mary 
Halloran. However, his conscience was 
clear as regarded Mr. Means; and so Cas- 
sidy set himself to his day’s domestic clean- 
ing. He had established his own winter 
quarters in the shaft house itself, where the 
heat of the engine, when he got up steam, 
would help keep him warm. On one side 
rose the engine, but the other side was 
entirely domestic. The Army had added 
order to Cassidy's native neatness. The 
cookstove, which was also his heating stove, 
shone with blacking; his pots, pans and 
skillets hung in rows graded according to 
size on one wall; his clothes were equally 
ordered on another. Place of honor, just 
over his table, was held by a double-page 
half-tone of the village church at Bally- 
scrabben, town of his birth, in County 
Mayo; this he had cut out from the Irish 
Sphere. Rather, place of honor had been held 
by this reviver of old memories; but now 
it was Mary Halloran’s picture, on the table 
below, which had the tribute of fresh flowers 

Cassidy finished cleaning up, put bacon 
to frying and coffee to boiling, lit his kero- 
sene lamp, ate supper with his eyes on the 
peak above. It was veiled in shadow now; 
the pink glow on the hood had changed toa 
dull violet. The glory had risen to the 
skies. Even they dulled while Cassidy 
cleaned up the table, washed the dishes, 
put everything to rights. It was a black, 
moonless mountain night, splashed with 
stars which seemed to start out at you from 
the skies, when he settled down in his 
padded rocking-chair to read with great 
interest a long article in the Irish Sphere on 
the life and deeds of Red O'Neill. 


Tim sprang from his nap under the table, 
barking a furious alarm, the curly orange- 
colored hair over his shoulders stiff with 
rage and terror. Cassidy dropped the Irish 
Sphere, silenced him with a threatening 
hand, and listened. Someone was slopping 
up the trail beside the dump; now feet 
were scraping on the hard mudless ore; 
feet that seemed to approach stealthily, 
hesitantly. Cassidy tiptoed to the wall, 
reached for his revolver, gently tested the 
hammer, slipped it into his right-hand coat 
pocket, took up his station beside the door 
The footsteps were now just outside. Cas- 
sidy drew his gun; holding it unobtrusively 





by his side he fixed his eyes on the window, 
ready to cover any peering face. 

But so suddenly that it gave him a slight 
nervous jump, there came a ! triple knock by 
the panel of the door opposite to his left 
ear; and a low firm voice, startlingly near, 
said, “Hello! Anybody in?” 

With a cuff Cassidy stilled the spasmodic 
barks of Tim. He hesitated a moment; 
then reflecting that hesitation was perhaps 
his worst policy in the circumstances he 
replied, ‘“‘ Yes. Come in yourself; the dure’s 
not locked”; and immediately sidestepped 
and crouched, lest the mysterious visitor 
shoot at the sound of his voice. 

Promptly the latch clicked, and the door 
opened so suddenly that Cassidy had to 
sidestep again to prevent it from swinging 
in his face, A man came into the full light 
of the reflector lamp, turned, faced the 
engineer of the Wild Rose. What had been 
hopeful conjecture in Cassidy's mind be- 
came instantly almost certainty. Cassidy 
was acting on instinct now; and instinct 
bade him draw the velvet glove over the iron 
hand. Before the stranger turned and 
faced him he had slipped the hand which 
grasped the pistol back into the big pocket 
of his slicker, where he held it, muzzie pre 
sented, his thumb on the hammer. 

This man looked a shade shorter than 
Cassidy, who measured an even six feet of 
good Irish brawn; he was light of complex 
ion; from under his black slouch hat stuck 
a wisp of brown hair; beneath his heavy 
gray ulster, thrown open at the collar, 
Cassidy could see the lapel of a brown coat. 
And the first words of the stranger 

“T turned my ankle a bit climbing your 
dump, but I guess’’—here he made a esi. 
tating step— “it won't amount to any- 
thing. I'm looking for a timer for a flivver 
car. 

“Yes?” said Cassidy, and remembered 
that in future he must keep the sarcasm out 
of his voice. But he chuckled inwardly to 
think that he did have a fliyver—the plant 

car, which would take him to Cresta for 
that mont!; off, and which now stood 
blocked up, its tires off, awaiting good 
roads and spring. 

“This is the Wild Rose Mine, isn't it?” 
asked the stranger 

“Tt is,’ said Cassidy, “and I'm the en- 
gineer in charge. Who might you be?” 
Cassidy thought to himself, “That'll be 
confusin’ to’m.” 

The stranger laughed lightly. It was a 
laugh which began and ended suddenly, 
and which had in it no special mirth. He 
had a grave, hard face with a firm mouth 
which Cassidy classified as tough. And 
when he spoke Cassidy was moved to ad- 
mire his inventiveness. 

“I'm the managing director of the Zine 
Mining and Reduction Company,” said 
the stranger. ‘“ Name's Burton G. Sanford 
The timer on my flivver has broken down 
and I must have a new one. There's usualiy 
a flivver around our plants. I’ve got to 
make Willows to-night,” 

“ Dear, dear,” said Cassidy, temporizing 
in his softest Celtic purr, “‘it must be some- 
thin’ important to take a big man like you 
across a road like this by night. Somethin’ 
important, Mr. Sanford,” 

‘It is, in case you want to know,” said 
the stranger. But he turned his back on 
Cassidy as he said it, threw open his ulster 
and began to warm his hands at the stove 
‘There's. there’s something new up here, 
and I've got to telegraph to New York be- 
fore the stock market opens; and keep on 
telegraphing or telephoning back and forth 
all day. And this is the night these super 
accursed telephone and telegraph wires 
choose to go down. So I'm making it across 
alone.”” He turned on Cassidy now, eager- 
ness if not impatience in his crisp tone: 

‘H ave you a flivver he re?” 

‘Maybe I have an’ maybe I have not,” 
said Cassidy. He had not shifted his posi- 
tion nor his pose. The hand so carelessly 
thrust into his pocket still clutched the 
butt of his .45. “Dear, dear, it must be 
you've been cold and hungry comin’ all 
this way,”’ he purred. “What would ye say 
to a bite of supper, now, and some hot 
coffee? 

Cassidy had reasoned out his instincts 
That breakdown of the wires might be a 
very little thing, what with the lesser vol- 
ume of the late snowslides. Possibly the 
repair gang might fix it very quickly. After 
the previous breaks Central had always 

Continued on Page 54 
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HE following is a list of owners and the 
number of their White Trucks which have 


gone 100,000 miles and more each. 


There 


are probably many others which have not come 


to our attention. 


The size of the list is remarkable—composed, 
as it is, of trucks that were built years ago when 


output was relatively 


small. 


One hundred thousand miles has become or- 
dinary performance for a White Truck. Many 
have gone 200,000 and 300,000 miles, still doing 


a full day’s work. 
Such mileages have 


always made a small item 


of the purchase price—now even smaller with 
White prices reduced to the 1914 basis. 
300,000 MILES AND MORE 


Alexander & Walling 1 The Columbus Transfer Co. 1 Motor Transit Co. (Los Angeles) x Tacoma Transit Co. 4 

Artesian Well & Supply Co 1 The Fuller Cleaning Company 2 Alvin M. Schoenfeld 1 

Frank Bird Transfer Co 7 Hancock Bros. Fruit Co. 2 H. O. Seiffert Co. 1 Seapets enna 

Bower Transportation Co 1 Humptulips Logging Co. 1 Chas. Seip Baking Co. 1 Western Auto Stage Co., Inc ° 

Clover Leaf Dairy 1 N.S. Koos & Son Company 1 T. Shanahan, Jr.. 1 White Transit Co., Inc. 2 

The Columbus Bread Co 2 Madera-Freano Stage Co. 4 Smith Bros. Motor Truck Co. 1 Wouters Laundry 1 
200,000 TO 300,000 MILES 

Abraham and Straus 1 Eatonville-Tacoma Stage Co 1 The Hudson's Bay Company 1 E. C. Petrie... i 

Armour and Company 2 Emerick'’s Motor Bus Line Co 6 M.L., Hullett.... 1 Phelps Dodge Corp. 1 

Atlantic Refining Company i Fleming Brothers 1 eg Tee 2 T. S. Reed Grocery Co 1 

Austin Motor Transportation Co 1 Florida Motor Transportation Co. 2 Long's Baggage & Transfer Co 1 G. F. Reed & Son i 

fiaum's Heme of Flowers, Inc. i Fowler, Dick & Walker i McLaughlin Transfer Co. 2 Mark Regan & Son 1 

&. B. Berry i The Fuller Cleaning Company 2 McMahon Transportation Co. 2 William S. Roe.. 1 

Bonwit Teller & Co. 3 Fullington Auto Bus Co. i Madera-Fresno Stage Co.... 2 Alvin M. Schoenfeld 1 

Boulder Bottling Works 1 Hansen Motor Trucking Co. 1 Malandre Bros..... i Arlington Setzer 1 

Bower Transportation Co i H. H. Harbaugh 1 Maryland Transportation Co. 4 Shepherd & Story 1 

Kroadway Taxi Operating Co s Harper Garage Co i Mendham Garage Co. 2 The W. P. Southworth Co. 1 j 

Burne & Campbell Co 1 W. J. Hay Co. 1 Mesaba Transportation Co. 2 Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co 1 4 

California Ink Co 2 The Higbee Company 2 Motor Transit Co. (Los Angeles) 5 Tuscola Produce Co. 1 } 

The Coca Cola Bottling Works Co 1 Highway Transit Co. 2 Ocean County Coal Co. 1 Twin City Motor Bus Co 3 

George M. Cooley Co i Holt Stage Line Co. 2 Pacific Brewing & Malting Co. 1 Warner & Company ! 

Crystal Spring Water Co ! Hoquiam Ice & Cold Storage 1 Frank M. Pauli Co. 1 Westfield Laundry Co., Inc 1 

Dumant, Lid 1 Huddleston Park 1 Peninsula Rapid Transit Corp. 5 White Transit Co., Inc. 9 


Acme Furniture Co 

Addison Auto Bus Co 

The Akron Storage & Contracting Co 
Atherton-Fowler Furniture Co 
Christian Atz 

«:. W. Baker 

Renicia & Vallejo Stage Line 
The Berz Company 

The Bledsoe Company 

Honwit Teller & Co 

the Botzum Bros. Co 

Boulder Bottling Works 
Boulevard Transportation Co 
Bradford Baking Company 
Bullock's 

Chambersburg Auto Co 
Chicago Cooperage Company 
Feank A. Cholewinski 

The Columbus Transfer Co. 
The Conrad-Baisch-Kroehle Co 
The Constance Lumber Co 
Cowlitz & Chehalis Railway Co 
The Denecke Company 
Denholm & McKay Co. 

Dison Transfer & Storage Co 
Phe East Ohio Gas Company 
The T. Baton Co., Led 


Abraham and Straus 7 S. M. Anderton i Bauer & Black 1 J. B. Blood € 1 
Acme Cash Steres 1 Andre & Andre F 1 F. X. Baumert & Co. x The Louis HH “Boice Co. 2 
Adams & Pigott Co 2 Andrews & Horigan Co... 1 Chas. F. Becker Moving & Teaming Co. 1 Boonville Bottling Works 1 
Addison Auto Bus Co. 2 Anthony Brothers, Inc. 3 Henry S. Beidler..... 2 Henry Bosch Company 4 
Fhe Akers & Harpham Co 3 — Arata & Son. ' Bekins Van & Storage Co. 1 Boston Fresh Tripe Co. I 
~ : oseph R. Arbiter Co. 1 Boston Furniture Co., Inc. 1 
The Akron Grocery Co 1 Bellevue & Allied Hospitals i . . bo 
= $ Atlantic Ice & Coal Corp. 15 Bradford Baking Company 17 

Alaska Transfer Co. 1 5 Belmar Moving & Storage Co. 1 
. Atlantic Refinin ogegeny : e Brager Store ; 2 
R. T. Allen & Bros. Inc. 1 Bakersfield Brew 1 Benicia & Vallejo Stage Line. . 2 The Brandt Company 6 
American Railway Express Co. i3 Bakersfield Truck ¢ 1 Bergner Plumbing, Heating & Supply Co... 2 Bra-Nola Co. 1 
American Stores Co 1 The H. S. Barney Co. 1 The Billow Undertaking Co. 3 Brennan Packing Co 1 
K. A. Anderson 1 A. L. Bartlett Co. 1 Block and Kuh! Company...... 1 George M. Brice 1 
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150,000 TO 200,000 MILES 


Eatonville-Tacoma Stage Co. 
Eberhardt-Hays Music Co. 
Chas. F. Eggers Co.. 
Emerick's Motor Bus Line Co. 
Florida Motor Transportation Co 
Hugo H. Foerster. 

Foley Auto Delivery 

Foster & Kleiser Company 
William L. Freeman 

Friends Hospital 

The Fries & Schuele Co. 

The Fuller Cleaning Company 
Gatti-McQuade Co. 

Georgia Railway & Power Co. 
Gifford and Cullum 

Gifford’s Express Co. 

Gimbel Brothers, Inc. (Milwaukee) 
A. Graham & Son.. 

Fred Gunther Co. 

Hale Auto Corp. 

Hardy Furniture Co. 

Chartes E. Harris 

Herrmann & Grace Co 
Highway Transit Co. 

Holt Stage Line Co. 

The Hudson's Bay Company 
M. L. Hullett.......... 


i 
i 
1 
5 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


The Humphrey Company 
The Hunt Mercantile Co. 
Independent School District No. 51 
Indianapolis Abattoir Co. 
R. E. Keister...... - 
S. Laskau.. 
Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corp. 
Lyons Express Co. 
M. J. Malloy.... 
arg ee Baking Co. 
. C. Mellor Company 
The Memphis News-Scimitar 
Mesaba Transportation Co. 
Michigan Seating Co. 
Cc, J. Milligan Co., Inc. 
J. E. Monahan 
Moran Trucking Co. 
J. Mullany & Co. 
Muscatine, Burlington & Southern R. R. 
The M. O'Nefl Co. 
Orchard & Wilhelm Co. 
Pacific Coast Biscuit Co 
J..A. Poole 
The Portland Hotel 
Public Service & Auto Co. 
G. F. Reed & Son 
The Reemsnyder Company 


100,000 TO 150,000 MILES 
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Rocky Mountain Parks Transportation Co. 


The R Cc 
Roshek Bros. Co. 
Frank Salmon Furniture Co 

San Francisco Municipal Railway 

Alvin M. Schoenfeld 

Henry Schofer’s Sons 

Schulze Baking Co. 

Shepherd & Story 

Smith Bros. Motor Truck Co 

The Star Baking Co. 

Charles M. Stieff, Inc. 

Tacoma Taxicab & Baggage Transfer Co 
James A. C. Tait & Co. 

The Telling-Belle Vernon Co 
Thompson & Thompson 

Tooke Bros., Ltd... 

Tuolumne Lumber Co., Inc 

20th Century Heating & Ventilating Co 
Twin City Motor Bus Co. 

United Home Dressed Meat Co 

United States Trucking Corp 

United Transportation Co. 

Western Auto Stage Co., Inc 

Western Undertaking Co. 

White Rapid Transit Corp. 

White Transit Co., Inc. 

Woodlawn Imp. Assn. Transp. Corp. 
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Bridgeman- Russell Co 
Eugene W. Bronecki 

W. O. Broyles Furniture Co. 
Buffalo Plumbing Supply Co. 
Bullock's 

Burns & Campbell Co. 

City of Butte, Police Dept. 

W. L. Byrnes, Inc. 
Caine-Grimshaw Co. 

City of Calgary, Police Dept. 
California Ice & Coal Co 

The Canton Provision Co. 

H. C. Capwell Co. 

Carbon Coal Co. 

J. B. Carr Biscuit Co.. 
Carter-Mullaly Transfer Co. 
M. Catalano & Sons 

J. E. Cavanagh 

The Central Paper Co 

The Chandler & Rudd Company 
City Coal Co. 

City Ice Co.. $6 

City of Cleveland, Police Dept 
The Cleveland Burial Case Co. 
The Cleveland Cut Flower Co. 
The Cleveland Provision Company 
The Cleveland Tool & Supply Co 
Clover Leaf Dairy 

R. E. Cobb Co. 

Cody Transportation Co. 

Coes Wrench Company 

Cohen Brothers 

John Collins 

John L. Coneau 

The Conrad-Baisch-Kroehle Co 
W. D. Corliss & Co. 

Criss Brothers 

Crouch Bros. Co. 

Culmerville Auto Transit Co. 
John A. Cunningham 

John T. Cunningham 

W. J. Daly Co. 

Darling & Company 

Davis Furniture Company 
Denver & Pueblo Construction Co 
Frank J. Derry 

Diamond Spring Brewery 

The Doc & Bill Furniture Co 
Aug. Doemling 

Dorchester & Rose 

Downes Lumber Co 

Duncan & Goodell Co 

F. B. DuPree 

Duquesne Transfer Co 

The Eagle Poultry Co. 

The Eastern Torpedo Co 

The East Ohio Gas Company 
The T. Eaton Co., Ltd 

Chas. F. Eggers Co 

Cc. R. Elder 

L. E. Elliott. 

Emerick's Motor Bus Line Co 
Emerson Piano House 

E. H. Emery & Co. 

The Factory Oil Co. 

Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co 
Marshall Field & Co 

Field & Poorman 

Fleischman Floral Co. 
Fleming Brothers 

Florida Motor Transportation Co 
The Flynn-Froelk Co. 

W. U. Fogwill 

Ford Transfer Co. 

Fort Valley Coca Cola Bottling Co 
Alezander Fowler 

The Francis Cartage Co. 
Frank Franklin 

W. F. Frederick Piano Co 

The Fries & Schuele Co. 
Fullington Auto Bus Co 

Chas. Caffney 

The Gazette Printing Co., Ltd 
General Baking Company 
Gimbel Brothers 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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Grady Hospital 

A. Graham & Son 

Grand Rapids Lumber Co., Inc. 
Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co 


Greenfield Electric Light & Power Co 


Greenfield Transfer Co. 

B. E. Grover 

Gulf Refining Company 
James A. Hamilton 

Hansen Motor Trucking Co 
Hardy Furniture Co. 

F. W. Harrison & Son 

The Harris & Mowry Co. 

E. W. Harrold. 

Louis Hartman & Sons 

Jesse B. Hart & Bro. 

The Haverty Furniture Co 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co 

J. Clark Helms 

Herrmann & Grace Co 
Hession, Florist 

A. H. Hews & Co., Inc 

The Higbee Company 
Highland Motor Transfer Co. 
Highway Transit Co. 

R. A. Hilborn 

Hitchings & Co. 

Hochheimer & Co. 

Holder Coal & Lumber Co 
Holm & Olson 

Horstmeyer’s Grocery 

M. L. Hullett 

The Humphrey Company 
Albert Hupper 

Hursen, Inc. 

Independent School District No. 451 
Interstate Auto & Supply Co 
Interurban Autocar Co.. 

I. M. Iralson & Son 
Jackson's Express & Van Co 
Jarnagin Grocery Co. 

W. K. Jeffries 

George Jindra 

Johnson Educator Food Co 
Johnson's Express Co. 

The Jones Store Co. 

The J. G. Justis Co 

Kee & Chapell Dairy Co 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company 
J. Kennard & Sons Carpet Co 
Kimberly-Clark Company 
George C. Kirkhope 

The W. H. Kistler Stationery Co 
Cc. W. Klemm, Inc. 
Knickerbocker Storage Co. 
The Knight-Campbell Music Co 
Knoble Brothers 

P. C. Knowlton Co., Inc 

G. W. Koehler 

Kohlberg Bros 

The S. Kohn & Sons Co 

The Kraus Plumbing & Heating Co 
J. A. Kroschewsky 

Theodor Kundtz Co 
Kussmaul's Express 

F. Landon Cartage Co 

S. Laskau 

The Lee Bros. Furniture Co 
E. Lehnhardt Estate 

Leitch Drayage & Warehouse Co 
Lexington Dry Goods Co 

City of Lincoln, Police Dept. 
City of Los Angeles, Police Dept 
The Walter M. Lowney Co 

J. B. Lukens 

E. B. McAlister & Co. 

Peter McCabe 

A. J. McCarty 

McCreery and Company 
Dorman Mcfaddin 
McMahon Bros.... 

McMahon Transportation Co 
The McNally-Doyle Co. 

R. A. McWhirr Company 
Madary’s Planing Mill, Inc 
Mandel Brothers 
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Charles W. Mann 

Marathon Auto Draying Co. 
Marshall-Wells Hardware Co 
The Marsh-Murdoch Co. 

C. W. Marwedel 

The May Company 

Henry P. Mayer Music House 
May, Stern & Co. 

May & Company 

The John Meckes Sons Co 
The Merchants Biscuit Co 
Mesaba Transportation Co 
Michaud Brothers, Inc 
Michigan Seating Co 

Miller & Rhoads, Inc 

P. Milliron 

Julius Miske 

Monarct: Laundry Co 

S. Monday & Sons 

Montowese Brick Co 
Moore-Handley Hardware Co 
Moore Transfer Co 

Henry Morgan & Co., Ltd 
Morrison-Skinner Co. 

Motor Transit Co. ( Billings, Mont.) 
Motor Transit Co. (Los Angeles) 
Motor Transportation Co., Inc 
Timothy Murphy 

Murta, Appleton & Co. 
National Plumbing & Heating Supply Co 
The National Shawmut Bank of Boston 
Nelson Farm ‘ 

New Bedford Dry Goods Co 

A. J. Norris 

North St. Paul Casket Co 
Norwich Motor & Machine Co 
Town of Norwood 

V. G. Nottoli 

Oak Ridge Lumber Co 

Omaha Taxicab & Transfer Co 
O'Neill & Co 

Orchard & Wilhelm Co 

Ott Hardware Co 

Oxford Dye Works 

Pacific Baking Co 

Pacific Fruit & Produce Co 
Page & Shaw, Inc 

E. F. Pahl & Co 

Paige Bros 

The Palais Royal 

Panama Lubricants Co 

The Parmelee Company 

G. E. Patteson & Co 

Pearson Paper Box Co 

The Pelletier Company 

The Peoples Store Co 
Perfection Bread Co 
Perkinswood Transportation Co 
Perrett & Glenny 

F. Phillips 

Pierce Bros. & Co 

Pierson Engineering & Construction Co 
Pioneer Sand & Gravel Co 
Portland-Damascus Milk Co 
Postum Cereal Company 

W. E. Prouty 

Pullman Taxi Service Co 

Puro Ice Cream Co 

Ramos Brothers 

The Red Rock Co 

Caradoc Rees 

A. W. Reiser & Co 

Reliable Furniture Co 

Rhodes Brothers 

The Riechman-Crosby Co 

The Riggs Company 

Rocky Mountain Parks Transportation Co 
William S. Roe 

The Rosenbaum Company 
Ryan Fruit Company 

Arthur H. Sagendorph 

Saks & Company 

Salt Lake Transportation Co 
Samuelson, Florist 

County of San Bernardino 
Sandusky Furniture Store 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 
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San Joaquin Baking Co 
Santiago Orange Grove Association 
Savage-Schofield Company 

C. Schmidt & Sons Brewing Co 
Schulze Baking Co. 
Schuneman & Evans, Inc 
Schuster-Gormly Co., Inc 
Scrugg@s-Vandervoort-Barney Dry Goods Co 
Shaw Transfer Co. 

Shelley Hygiene Ice Co. 
Shenberg & Rubinoff 

The Shepard Company 

Frank Silvers 

Franklin Simon & Co 

L. R. Slater 

Smith Bros. & Burdick Co. 
The Smith-Green Co. 
Augustus Snyder 

South Bend Wholesale Grocery Co 
The W. P. Southworth Co 

J. W. Spooner 

Springfield Ice Co. 

The St. Paul Daily News 
Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 

Star Auto Stage Co. 

The Star Store 

Sterling Products Co. 

The Sterling & Welch Co. 
Stern Brothers 

The Steubenville Coal & Mining Co. 
Stevens Hardware Co., Inc 
Stewart Taxi-Service Co 

The Strouss-Hirshberg Co 
Sturgis-Jones Last Co. 
Suburban Ice Co. 

Supan Auto Livery 

The Telling-Belle Vernon Co 
A. C, Titus & Co., Inc 

J. M. Traxler 

Tucson, Cornelia & Gila Bend R. R 
Turner & Stevens Co 

Turner & Wescott, Inc 

Twin City Motor Bus Co 

Twin City Rapid Transit Co 
nion Lumber Co 

nited Cape Cod Cranberry Co 
nited States Army, QO. M. ¢ 
nited States Bakery 

nited States Laundry 

nited States Music Co 

nited States Trucking Corp 
United Transportation Co 

F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc 
Waltham Laundry Co 

Warden & Leese 

Watkins Brothers, Inc 

Watson Paint & Glass Co 
Webb & Hendricks 

Webster Transportation Company 
M. Weiland 

Weinacker Ice & Fuel Co 
William Weller 

M. F. Westergren, Inx 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co, Ltd 
Western Grocers, Ltd 

Western Motor Transfer 

D. J. Whelan Estate 

White Hardware Company 
White Rapid Transit Corp 
White Transit Co., Inc 

W. M. Whitney & Co 

The Willard Storage Battery Co 
Wiishire Oil Co 

The Chartes F. Wing Co.. Inc 
Winzeler Undertaking (o 
Woodward & Lothrop 
Worcester Baking Co 

Yerks & Co 

City of Yonkers, Police Bureau 
The Zanesville Fruit Co 

The Zettelmeyer Coal Co 
Zimmerman Brothers 

Peter H. Zink 

John Zitterbart 
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invigorating. 


enough to be 


“bitey”’ 


Weather 








Leaves turning to yellows, reds and browns. Bass - 
a-jumpin’ and a-splashin Bacon sizzlin’ in the 
pan. Golden Autumn days! 

Nothing compares with life in the open at this 
season, Yet, half the joy and comfort would be 
missing if it were not for—your sweater. 

- - 
The First Thing to Look For 
In Sweaters 

It isn’t style it isn’t fit it isn't color. 

It isn’t even the quality of the yarn. 

it is a little green and black label, and it reads: 
“Genuine and Original Patrick-Duluth Guaranteed 
All Wool.” 

Find this label first and you will be assured 
good style, perfect fit, rich, fast colors and, above 
all, highest quality of Virgin Wool. 

You want a sweater that will not ‘“‘break out” at 
the elbows, unravel, shrink or fade after a few 
months’ wear. Then, by .all means, choose your 
sweater by the green and black label. 

Patrick-Duluth sweaters are sold through the best 
dealers only 

PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 
Duluth Sole manufacture both cloth and garment Minnesota 
Bure Northern Wool from sheep that thrive i in thes snow 
a * n = 
os f 
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| frame. 


| loosen his grip on his pistol and put his 
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EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 51) 

called up such outlying connections as his 
to announce that traffic was restored. His 
policy was to hold his man as long as possi- 
ble with soft and gentle words, and then 
with force. But William Blackwell did not 
fall into that trap; he seemed a cagy bird. 

“No, thank you,” he said pleasantly; 
“T'll do my eating and drinking when I get 
to Willows.”” He fixed his blue eye coldly 
on Cassidy and clipped his syllables as he 
added: “Show me the car, I! want that 
timer.’’ That same blue eye stabbed sud- 
denly at Cassidy's right-hand pocket. A 


| slight motion which was less a start than a 


stiffening seemed to jerk the stranger’s 
“I don’t want any more delay,”’ he 
went on. “Get me the timer off your car.” 

“Mebbe you can get it off better than 
what I can,” said Cassidy. “’Tis out there 


| in the shed beyant, jacked up. I'll get my 


electric torch.”” As Cassidy approached the 
table, which lay beyond Blackwell, he cir- 
cled, eyes on his man. The stranger’s eyes, 
also, were fixed on Cassidy; every turn of 
his glance showed suspicion, distrust. Cas- 
sidy without looking round reached with 
his left hand for the torch. 

“You'd best go ahead; I’ll light you,” he 
said. “The dure’s just past the engine. ’Tis 
not locked.” 

On the way up the short trail to the 
garage Cassidy kept the broad band of 
light from his torch equally on the path and 
the back of his man; Tim pranced just 
at the stranger’s heels, from time to time 
sniffing suspic iously. Cc assidy was tempo- 
rizing from moment to moment; it oc- 
curred to him now that he dare not himself 
unscrew that timer; for to do so he must 


head down. They stood beside the car; the 
stranger eagerly opened the hood, inspected 
the timer in the light of Cassidy’s torch. 

“Looks all right. Just get it off, quick!” 
said he. 

“You'd best be doin’ that yourself,’ 
Cassidy. 

The stranger straightened up, threw on 
Cassidy one of his hard direct glances. 

“What's the big idea, may I ask?” 

“You know a flivver better than what 
I do, I'm thinking,” said Cassidy, ‘‘I 
wouldn’t be breakin’ it on you, and it the 
only timer this side of Cresta. There’s the 
tool box on the running board.” 

The stranger nodded, but said nothing. 
Cassidy stood flashing his torch on the pro- 
cess, his right hand still buried in his pocket, 
while Blackwell pawed over the tools, found 
pincers and wrenches, expertly detached the 
timer, inspected it by the light of the torch. 

‘Seems as good as new,” he remarked. 
“Better come along and help me get it on. 


"said 


| You must have a road from this garage to 


the main road.” 

“Tis blocked,” said Cassidy. ‘‘ The best 
way’s back through the shaft house.” 

Now as they threaded the trail Cassidy 
wondered if his strategy had been so very 
acute after all. He should have possessed 
himself of the timer. Without it Blackwell 
was stalled for the night; with it, if Cassidy 
himself made any mistake, the bandit had 
a way of escape. Blackwell was walking 
hurriedly now, as a man who had escape 
in sight. He strode past the engine, laid his 
hand on the front door. 

“Wait a minute!” said Cassidy, so sud- 
denly and sharply that Blackwell turned 
with a jerk. 

“What is it now?” he asked. There was 
a sharp note, as of anxiety, in his voice. 

“I want to see the timer, sir,”’ said Cas- 
sidy, putting on the title as a deceitful after- 
thought. “Maybe we'll find when we git 
down to the road that it’s not workin’ at 


| all, at all.” 


“No, never mind,” said the stranger; 


| “T know the anatomy of a flivver.”’ 


He turned full on his captor, however; 


| and for all his nonchalant speech his eye 
| met Cassidy’s suspicious eye with equal 


suspicion. He had been standing against 
the door, his left hand on the knob, his 
right on the frame. Suddenly he dropped 
his right hand toward his pocket. And that 
little motion brought matters to a climax. 

“Stop!” said Cassidy, so sharply that the 
stranger’s arm poised, frozen in midcourse. 
“Hands up! You're covered!” 

Up went the stranger’s hands. 
spoke coolly, his eyes on Cassidy’s. 

“That’s probably a monkey wrench 
there in your pocket.” 

“Did you ever hear a monkey wrench 
make a noise like that?”’ asked Cassidy, 
clicking the hammer. 

“Sounds like a gun,’ ” said the stranger. 
“Let’s see your pretty toy.” 


But he 


September 17,192! 


“Ya-ya, it’s a smooth ar-ticle ye are,’ 
said Cassidy. “I'll draw it all right ll 
your back’s turned. March now—over 
there by the table and take off your over- 
coat. If I see you makin’ a move for a gun 
play you git it in the back.” 

The stranger, moving gingerly, stripped 
off the gray overcoat, held it by the collar 
at arm’s length. 

“What's the next move?” he asked. 

“Toss it behind you,” said Cassidy. 

“Let me slide it along the floor, please,” 
said the stranger. “I might break that 
timer.” 

“You'll have little use for the timer this 
night,” said Cassidy. The overcoat swished 
across the floor. Cassidy stooped, his gun 
on the ready, took from one pocket the 
timer, from the other a heavy holster. He 
transferred these objects to his own pocket. 

“Now ye'll kape that inconvaynient 
position a minute longer,’”’ said Cassidy. 
“And ye won’t jump whin I shtick the 
bar’l of me gat in your ribs’’—every mo- 
ment, what with excitement and suspense, 
Cassidy’s vocabulary was growing more 
and more Western, his accent more and 
more Irish—‘“‘ because I’m nervouslike, an’ 
might pull accidental.” 

From behind, Cassidy patted all the 
stranger’s pockets, and found in the way of 
dangerous weapons only a large and worn 
jackknife, of which he possessed himself. 

“Now you can rest your hands and set 
down, sociablelike,’’ said Cassidy. 

The stranger sank into the chair by the 
table. Cassidy moved to the wall, took 
down his .30-30 muley and his .22, backed 
off, set them up against the engine, laid be- 
side them his captive’s pistol and the timer, 
put a chair in front of them, seated himself, 
crossed his leg. 

And all this time the muzzle of his pistol 
never moved from its direct point at the 
midriff of the unbidden guest. 

“T noticed you had cigarettes in your 
pocket,’’ said Cassidy. ‘Just light wan an’ 
chuck it to me. An’ have wan on yourself. 
’T will serve to pass the toime.”’ 

With a hand which trembled ever so 
slightly, the stranger obeyed. He settled 
back with a long puff. 

“Whew! That’s good,” he said. “The 
doctors wouldn’t let me smoke for a long 
time. Once they had me shut up ——” 

“In the clink?” asked Cassidy. 

“No, not in the clink. A place for— 
nervous disorders,’’ said the guest. “After 
they let me out one of them used to follow 
me. Sometimes he follows me yet,” he 
added. 

He had crossed his legs now, sat looking 
down at the burning tip of his cigarette. 
The situation seemed to call for some re- 
sponse from Cassidy. 

‘I never had much doings with doctors,’ 
said Cassidy. 

And then the stranger’s manner changed. 
He dropped his foot to the floor, sat with 
his elbows on his knees regarding the en- 
gineer of the Wild Rose. 

“You damned fool,” 
you think I am?” 

“’Tis all right who you are,” 
sidy. “You know who you are.” 

“I’m the managing director of this com- 
pany,’’ said the guest. ‘You big boob, I 
can fire you—and will if you don’t let me 
go—instantly!”’ 

“*Tis a fine effect of actin’ you're doin’,”’ 
said Cassidy. 

“TI can prove it,” said the stranger. 
“I’ve got the papers in my pocket.” 

‘My interest is only in the hardware in 
your pockets,” said Cassidy. “An’ I’ve got 
that. Kape your hands away from your 
pockets; I might have missed somethin’.”’ 

“You ineffable ass!’’ said the guest of 
Cassidy. “I tell you I’ve got to make Wil- 
lows to-night. If I don’t get a wire to W all 
Street in the morning this whole company’s 
going down round our ears.’ 

“Tis little the likes of me knows about 
stocks and bonds, As said Cassidy. “All I 
know is you’re stayin’ here to-night.” 

The captive settled back in his chair. As 
though he were seeking some new device 
his eyes ranged the walls—over the pots 
and pans, Cassidy’s store clothes, the cup- 
board, the pictures sacred and profane, the 
framed cut of the village church at Bally- 
scrabben, County Mayo. Last of all they 
swept the table by his side, lit upon the 
placard proclaiming the reward for William 
Blackwell. His eye stabbed at that; his 
hands gave a little upward jerk, causing 
Cassidy, who was resting his tired right 
arm across his knee, slightly to raise the 
muzzle of his sidearm. 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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tinghouse - for active cars 


7 OUR lights, the starter, ignition— 
even the horn will respond with 
more vigor under the stimulating in- 
fluence of a Westinghouse Battery. From 
grids to the shock absorbing U-shaped 
gasket, the Westinghouse combines fea- 
tures, workmanship and principles to 
produce a new power in the battery field. 
A new motoring experience awaits you. 


In considering the Westinghouse Bat- 
tery recall other Westinghouse Achieve- 
ments. For more than half a century 
this name has been identified with devel- 
opment of safety in transportation. The 
first Air Brake was a Westinghouse. 
Automatic Railway Signals were West- 
inghouse developments. 
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And for individual transportation West- 
inghouse designed and produced the West- 
inghouse Battery. This battery is built 
to care for the most active car. It is full 
of vigor and lasting-power. You will put 
new life in your car when you install a 
Westinghouse. 


But you don’t have to wait until you 
need a new battery before Westinghouse 
serves you. Westinghouse Attention was 
instituted to prolong the lives of all bat- 
teries. Westinghouse service stations in 
all sections of the country are eager to 
keep your battery fit. Stop in at the near- 
est Westinghouse service station every 
couple of weeks and you'll prevent incon- 
venient and unexpected stops on the road. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO., SwissvaALe, PENNA. 
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BATTERIES 





Parquet and 
Hardwood Floors 


ok cleaning, refinish- 
Fing and reviving Par- 
quet and Hardwood 
Floors, AMERICAN Steel 
Wool is in a class by it- 
self. The thick mass of 
steel shavings has just 
the right abrasive qual- 
ity, while its softness 
provides the requisite 
polishing efficiency for 
securing a smooth, beau- 
tiful satiny finish. Used 
extensively by store-keep- 
ers for removing surface 
stains and rubbing down 
parquet floors in show 
windows prior to re-var- 
5: nishing, shellacking or re- 
waxing. 


Painters and Varnishers 


Use Amexican Steel Wool for 
smoothing wooden or metal 
surfaces prior to painting, var- 
Use it for rubbing 
down first coat of paint, var- 
nish, enamel or Japan from 
boats, bowling alleys, furniture, 


nishing, etc 


metal ceilings, automobiles, 
, prior to applying a new 
coat 
in Various Grades— 
Low in Price 


Amenxican Steel Wool comes 
in small and large household 
packages; also in pound car- 
tons for industrial purposes. 
Sold in Hardware and Paint 
Stores, Department Stores, 
Chain Stores, Groceries, etc, 
Be sure the package you buy 
bears this label: AMERICAN 
Steel Wool. If your dealer 
has not the grade you want, 
send us his name and 1S¢ and 


you will be supplied. 


Department P 
AMERICAN STEEL WOOL 
Mra. Co., INC. 

_ ¥- 11-13 Desbrosses Street, N. ¥.C. 
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| (Continued from Page 54) 

‘Tis the start of guilt,”’ said Cassidy. 
“Yes, Misther William Blackwell, ‘tis 
you ” 


| But the stranger appeared to have re- 


gained his grip on himself. 

“You great big muttonhead!’’ said he. 
“T may look to you like the loose descrip- 
tion in that circular, but I’m Burton San- 
ford, I tell you. I’m your boss. Take a look 
at these ¢ org 

“Kape that arm rested,” said Cassidy. 
“I’m growing nervous an’ jumpy again. 
Especially in me forefinger. at do I 
know about your papers, Mr. Blackwell? 
You cud ’a’ fo ‘em, couldn’t you? Or 
robbed Mr. Sanford. Be a quiet, good lad. 
That dodger says ‘dead or alive.’” 

“Just what do you propose doing with 
me?”’ asked the stranger, seeming iabinaly 
to regain his calm. 

“T'll not be fool enough to reveal me 
tactics and sthrategy,” said the master of 
the situation, “except to say you stay here 
to-night. After a while you're goin’ to 
make us a cup of nice warm coffee—under 
my directions—by way of kaping us both 
awake.” 

“Look here, Cassidy,’ said the guest— 
now his tone was egg —‘you think 
I'm Blackwell the robber, I know I’m San- 
ford. Now I'll tell you what I'll do: You 
keep me covered while I put the timer on 
my car. Then I'll drive over to Willows— 
you can hold your gun in ve | ribs all the 
way—and give myself straight up to the 
police or the constable or whoever takes 
care of the criminal classes. And I'll prom- 
ise you you won’t lose your job for this. If 
I find you’re a good engineer I'll give you 
a better one.”’ 

Cassidy fixed his eye on the picture of 
Ballyscrabben Church and considered for 
a moment, 

“Don’t thry any more of your thricks on 
me,” he said finally. ‘That was a slick wan. 
The night’s black dark. You'll be drivin’. 
You'll have chances of runnin’ us over a 
bank an’ escapin’ in the con-fusion.” 

“There’s a thousand dollars reward for 
| the arrest of William Blackwell,’ said the 

captive. “If you'll let me drive us to Wil- 
lows I’ll not only keep you on the job but 
I'll give you my check for two thousand as 
soon as I prove that I am—who I am. 
That’s a gambling proposition, Cassidy; 
I'm betting two to one with you.” 

“I'm not a gamblin’ man,” said Cassidy 
truthfully. “Besides, how do I know you 
haven’t got pals and accomplices laying 
for us?” 

“No, I had no accomplices. I ” be- 
| gan the stranger, then stopped short and 
cast down his eyes. 

“Ya-ho!”’ said Cassidy. ‘‘An admission! 
Then oe confissin’ that you're Black- 
well. You almost fooled me up to now, me 
clever lad!’’ 

The captive looked up. “ Just let me walk 
to the door and back, won’t you?”’ he said, 
all the authority gone from his voice. ‘‘ My 
foot’s asleep.” 

“Go on—but watch yourself,’’ said 
Cassidy. 

His eyes were bright with triumph under 
their long lashes, and he was smiling faintly. 
The prisoner rose and limped jerkily three 
times to the door and back; but he did not 
limp like a man with his foot asleep. Then 
he sank down in the chair, buried his face 
in his hands. 

“And it was my first offense,’ he said 
after a time. “My first offense,” he re- 
peated almost in a whisper. 

“What drove you to it?’’ asked Cassidy. 
Then pulling himself up he added, “ Re- 























so 


| mimber, now you're confessin’. 
| “T might as well,” said Cassidy’s prisoner, 
| still with his face in his hands, ‘They've 
| got me to rights. My mask slipped just as 

was finishing off robbing that messenger; 
and he knows me. Used to work at the 
next desk to mine in the Seavy offices. 
| Arrest means conviction in my case. And 
I got nothing out of it anyway. They'd 
sent the big consignment by another mes- 
senger.”’ 

assidy, who had unconsciously raised 
the muzzle of his revolver at the moment of 
the unexpected confession, had lowered it 
again, sat with the weapon drooped care- 
lessly across his knee. 

“What drove ye to it?”’ he repeated. 
His tone, which had been that of a judge 
pronouncing sentence, had softened. “ An’ 
you an employe,” he added; and now 
scorn tin his voice. 

“May I walk?” asked the captive. 

“* As far as the dure,”’ said Cassidy, and 
shifted his pistol again to the ready. 
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The criminal took two or three nervous 
jerky turns, and sat down again, his face 
twisted and tortured. 

“Injustice!"’ he burst out finally. 
“Black injustice! They robbed me of my 
youth, and then of my money! And I 
wanted money just now. How I wanted 
money!”’ 

“Robbers gin-rally do,” said Cassidy, 
***Tis the root of all evil, I’ve heard.” 

“Yes, and so do great corporations,” 
said the prisoner, throwing himself down in 
the chair. ‘“‘ Kept me working at starvation 
wages—always promising me a raise that 
never came. Four years ago I inherited 
five thousand dollars from my old aunt in 
Ireland ——”’ 

“Your ould aunt where?”’ asked Cassidy 
eS 

“My old aunt in Ireland,” said the 
prisoner, ‘‘and I put it into the company’s 
common stock. They watered that stock. 
I woke up one day to find it wasn’t worth 
the paper it was written on. They’d 
cheated me out of my inheritance—me, 
who’d worked for them ‘thirteen years. 
And I wanted that money just then’’— 
here the prisoner struck a nervous fist into 
a trembling palm—‘“I wanted it worse 
than a man ever wanted money before.” 

He stopped, again buried his face in his 
hands. 

“Sickness in the family, maybe?”’ asked 
Cassidy. 

“No; I’m not married; that’s the hell 
of it.” There followed a pause, in which 
the sleeping Tim gave three faint wuffs at 
some nightms7e enemy. “‘I’d wanted to 
ge f the girl for , but I never felt 
I had money eno’ to ask her. She went 
back to Ireland. Then I got the news that 
she’d been operated on—that she was a 
wreck—that somebody had to take care of 
her or she would be a public charge. The 
devil got into me, I guess. I quit my job, 
went over to Willows and waited two weeks. 
I knew the ways of the oomapeny— the mi 
they’d be bringing in cash for the pay roll. 
And—I did it. ell, I got my deserts. 
They’d changed the day for the shipment. 
There were only papers and five dollars in 
cash in his sack. I threw that down in the 
mud. If you'd let me put my hand to my 
pocket I could prove that I’ve only thirty- 
seven dollars—all that’s left toshowfor thir- 
teen years of work for the Seavy Company.” 

“I'd tell all that to the judge,” said Cas- 
sidy. ‘ He might be aisier on you.” 

“With the Seavy Company owning half 
the politics of the state?’’ said the captive. 
“It would go easier if I’d been caught 
robbing the Tnited States mails. No, it’s 
ten years at least—maybe fifteen. She’ll 
be dead by that time,” he added in a flat, 
moving tone. Then his voice shook a little. 
“Dead, alone in Ireland. ’Twill be lonely 
in my cell, but being lonely with remorse 
like that . 

He stopped on a dry sob which seemed an 
expression of grief too deep and desperate 
for the customary moisture of tears. 

“Where in Ireland?” asked Cassidy. 

“The County Mayo.” This came out 
softly. 

“ Aw, you saw me pitcher,” said Cassidy. 

The captive turned on him so skiealy 
that Cassidy—tired though his right arm 
was—made an alert movement with the 
muzzle of his gun. 

“What picture do you mean?” asked 
the captive. 

‘“*That one up there on the wall.” 

The captive rose, his hands supported 
on the table. 

“Yes, tis Ballyscrabben,”’ he said, a hint 
of soft Irish accent tinging his crisp Amer- 
ican tones. ‘‘I thought it was familiar. I 
was twenty times in Ballyscrabben when 
I wasalad. Me mother took me to Ireland 
once. Eileen is sick over at Curramore 
beyant the mountain.” 

Then as though that name brought back 
the whole situation he sank down again into 
his chair, buried his face in his hands. 

“Luk at that pitcher again,” commanded 
Cassidy. “Do you see that peak of a 
buildin’ risin’ beyant the church? What 
wud that be?”’ 

The captive studied the half-tone for a 
minute. 

“That would be Jawn Haley’s livery 
stable,”’ he said; “‘him that was the great 
hurler when he was a lad.”’ 

“Where does that road go—the wan off 
there round the tree?” asked Cassidy. 

“That’s the road up to Glenlauny,”’ said 
the prisoner, ‘‘the prettiest valley in Ire- 
land, and the worst road. ‘The Lord made 
it an’ the divvle paved it,’ they say in 
Curramore. After it crosses ———”’ 
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But here Cassidy’s feet, coming down in 
a resounding thump on the floor, stopped 
the captive with a start. Tim, perceiving 
even in his dreams the joyful fact that 
human beings were about to go somewhere, 
sprang into wriggling wakefulness. 

“Git on that coat !’’ commanded Cassidy. 

He had lowered his arm, the revolver 
hung by his side, and a light seemed to 
break across the face of the captive. 

“Oh, Mr. Cassidy,” he faltered, “you 
ain’t goin’ to—to ——” 

“This is the program,” said Cassidy 
sternly. ‘‘You’re goin’ to lave your ,run 
here; I'll be takin’ no chances that you'll 
get desperate an’ go shooting at somebo‘ly. 

e’ll just luk over the car for explosive 
weapons; I’ll not have blood on my hands 
for this. An’ we'll put in the timer—:n’ 
you'll take your chances. I’m laying down 
wan condition. When you’re through w th 
that car you’ll not be sellin’ it. You'll be 
lavin’ it where the owner can get it. Though 
I misdoubt,” added Cassidy, “if you'll 
make it. But ’tis a sportin’ chance.” 


Cassidy watched the dimmed lights. of 
the flivver sketch ghostly landscapes cut 
of the hills, until it disappeared over the 
ridge. Then he slopped back through the 
darkness to his own shaft house. He found 
himself, now that the act was done, in a 
curious state of emotional emptiness. He 
locked the doors and started to go to bed. 
His eye, wandering a little uneasily, lit on 
the stranger’s captured pistol, still lying in 
the corner. He picked it up, stared at it 
vacantly; then suddenly crossed to the 
shaft, lifted the hatchway to let in a blast 
from the cold primeval depths, and dropped 
the pistol into the bowels of the earth. He 
was halfway back to his bed when he 
stopped short and addressed Tim. 

“‘Desthroyin’ the evidence,” said Cas- 
sidy—‘‘wudn’t that beasign of guilt now?”’ 
As he took off his slicker he addressed 
again the unresponsive Tim, scratching 
imaginary dead leaves on his blanket in the 
corner of the engine room. “ Helpin’ crimi- 
nals to escape is a penitentiary offense.” 
And gc as he rolled in, he enunciated 
softly, ‘The poor felly!”’ 

Half that night Cassidy lay awake, 
struggling with a moral problem too great 
and complex for his understanding. 

In a state of perplexity which sank in the 
end to depression, Cassidy poked through 
an appropriately cloudy day, about his 
accustomed business. At intervals he tried 
the telephone; it was still dead. At three 
o'clock, however, the bell rang sharply; it 
was Central, announcing that traffic was 
restored. And at about half past four Mr. 
Means called up from Cresta. 

“Cassidy?” asked Mr. Means. “Well, 
Cassidy, I'll be sending out your relief thig 
afternoon by car. Can you pack in the 
meantime?”’ 

“I can pack in an hour, sor!’’ said Cas- 
sidy. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Means, speaking 
with unaccustomed gentleness. ‘‘ And when 
you arrive, come to see me at once; I'll be 
waiting in the office for you.” 

“Allright,” said Cassidy. And then the 
chief perplexity of his soul came out of him 
in a question. 

““Mr. Means, can you tell me somethin’? 
Has anythin’ been seen of Blackwell that 
bandit that’s loose?”’ 

“He was caught early this morning, 
up by Rocking Pass,’’ said Mr. Means, 
“‘and ——” Apparently he was going to 
say something more, but checked himself. 
“Be ready when the machine arrives,”’ he 
concluded. “It will bring you straight to 
my office.” 

Cassidy, as he packed his belongings and 
put all to rights, found his complex state 
of mind further complicated. His first 
emotion was a spurt of joy. He was going 
to fulfillment—going to see Mary Hallo- 
ran! But Blackwell was captured—-and 
Blackwell knew the sin of his accomplice. 
However, Blackwell had made to him a 
full confession. 

“T’ll never peach unless he does,” said 
Cassidy to Tim. ‘‘ He’ll know that.” 

But suddenly another thought struck 
him, stopped him dead in the midst of his 
packing. Blackwell might confess to the 
police. In that case he might tell every- 
thing. 

“But the poor felly seemed decint,’’ said 
Cassidy. ‘‘He won’t tell on me.” 

He hugged that thought, while riding to 
Cresta. 

The car dropped him, his bags and his 
dog at the door of that two-story brick 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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Ideal - 
AN Yere) 9.\ 
Heating Outfits 


(ORAL 
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Surely these five reasons are 
worth five minutes 


]—lIts hot water heat is more healthful for 
your youngsters than hot air—fewer 


if oughs and colds. 


2—One ArcoLa heats all rooms—no 


more carrying coal to several fires 


3—Plenty of hot water for bathroom, 
kitchen and laundry. 


4—A very decided saving in coal 


5—A price within the reach of the most 
modest home— 30° lower than a year 


ago. 


In five minute A) your heating contractor ca np ve 


these five good reasons for installing ARCOLA 


Your babies 
and our baby 


pee years this has been our warmth in the room where it ts 


hope—to develop a small hot placed, and at the same time heats 





water heat machine that would warm 
a modest home as perfectly as our 
big heat-machines have warmed 
mansions and cathedrals and even 
the White House itself. 


ArxcoLa is the practical fulfill- 


the radiators in other rooms. Con 
nected with American Radiators it 
will heat every part of asmall home, 
or store or garage—and will also 


4 


provide hot water for bathing and 


washin 


Oo 
5° 





ment of that hope. Arcota is the Comfort and healthare ARCOLA’ or i 
baby of the American Rabiaror gift; and it pays for itself in an , hot water tat 
ComPany. amazingly short time. For the sake 
It is unlike any heating plant of the whole family—your babies 
you have ever seen. It is boiler, especially—step into the store of 
radiatorand water-heater combined. — your heating contractor and be in 
The Arco.ta creates and radiates _—_ troduced to our baby today. Yor . , 
ract TI 4 
Ca n him k Mear 
MERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY abe tina 
A ! Aliatior 4. $9 , 
Dept. 57, South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Branches and showrooms in principal cities as , ; r , W 


Makers of the famous IDFAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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6 Decided Betterments- 


real improvements to make O-Cedar Mops 


Bigger—Better-Stronger 


HE new O-Cedar Mop is your old time favorite enlarged, 
T : strengthened and refined. It con- 
tains much more cotton yarn— 
this cotton is now riveted to the 
steel center. ‘The improved handle 
socket of white metal 
now gives more play. 


All in all O-Cedar Mops 
are far better in every way 
than ever before. More 
value for less money. 


pe------ ¢ NIWA Remember this:— 

Mr Ww O-Cedar Mops can be 
cleaned, washed and re- 
newed without being 
taken apart—a big 
advantage. 





Pre-War Prices 


Even with the improvements (due to increased out- 
put and lowered cost) the O-Cedar Mops are lowered 
in price. Back to pre-war levels. More value at less 
money than ever before. New prices $1 and $1.50. 


Sold On Trial 


And do not forget this: only 
O-Cedar Polish Mops are 
treated with O-Cedar Polish. 


O-Cedar Mops are sold with the distinct understand- Saves Time, Work and Money 
ing—if you are not perfectly satishied with the To have and use an O-Cedar Polish Mop in your home means 
time and w ork they save you and if you are not cleaner, brighter and prettier floors and woodwork without hard 
delighted with be results, your dealer will return work. Do away with getting down on your hands and knees to 
your money without a question. Cottage Size dust and polish. Conserve your strength and save your time. 
Large Size $ Banish the dust evil. Save your back. 
$ 50 Do what was formerly half a day’s work in a few minutes and 
av : eel id eta tint 
(Prices in Canada $1.25 and $2.00) have floors to be proud of. Use an O-Cedar Polish Mop. 

















ONCE 


Channell Chemical Company, Chicago - Toronto - London - Paris 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
building which housed the local offices of 
the Zine Mining and Reduction Company. 
Cassidy experienced a slight beating of the 
heart and a catch of the breath as he 
mounted the dark stairway and knocked 
at the door to the office of Mr. Means, local 
superintendent and dreaded boss. * 

Mr. Means sat alone at his desk; a per- 
son all jowl and cold piercing eye and hard 
angles of feature without, all severity and 
efficiency within. He looked up, and his 
icy glance took in Cassidy. But when he 
spoke the softness of his voice was some- 
what reassuring. 

“Close the door, Cassidy,” he said, ‘‘and 
sit down.” 

Cassidy did as he was bid. Tim receiving 
from the stranger noresponse to the wagged 
greetings of his cordial tail settled beside 
his master’s chair, his alert ears expressive 
that he was ready for fight or flight. 

“Cassidy,” said Mr. Means, still in that 
soft voice, ‘“‘while it really doesn’t make 
any difference, I owe something to my pri- 
vate curiosity. Who the blazes did you 
think you had in the shaft house last 
night?” 

Cassidy opened his mouth to say 
“Blackwell, the bandit,’ and remembered 
just in time that this would be an admis- 
sion, and closed it. But two waves of sick- 
ness seemed to start in his head and his 
toes and to meet in the pit of his stomach. 
And then Mr. Means’ honey-sweet accents 
became rough. He had been controlling his 
temper; it burst all the more. violently 
when he let it go. 

“You damn big muttonhead, you!” he 
roared, dropping on his desk a thump 
that brought Tim to his feet. “You had 
the boss of the whole show, that’s who you 
had! You stuck up the biggest man in the 
mining business; and you near ruined this 
company. You-——” Mr. Means’ rage 
choked his voice to an inarticulate gurgle. 

“Was that Mr. Sanford?’’ murmured 
the crushed Cassidy. 

“Was it Mr. Sanford? It was—just as 
he told you. He telephoned to me from 
Willows when the wire opened. You big 
boob, he made a monkey out of you, any- 
way—with that movie story about being 
Blackwell!” 

“T’ll not let it happen again,” 
sidy weakly. 

And at that, Mr. Means resumed control 
of his voice; it sank to its former deadly 
sweetness. 

“No, Mr. Cassidy, you'll not let it hap- 
pen again,’’ said Mr. Means; “not with 
this company, Mr. Cassidy. Not with any 
other company if I can help it. You’ve got 
three weeks off coming to you. Your check 
is waiting downstairs. You'll take those 
three weeks on pay, after which you'll take 
all eternity—without pay. You great big 
mutt’’—here Mr. Means seemed to be 
losing his self-control again—‘“‘I didn’t fire 
you over the telephone because I was afraid 
you'd bang up the plant. Now take your 
check—sand get out! A man with your 
lack of judgment ——” Here Mr, Means 
gurgled again. 

But Cassidy, now that he no longer 
owed Mr. Means the respect due a boss, 
felt his Irish rising. 

“That's no way to talk toany man — 
he began; but Mr. Means cut in. 

“‘Cassidy,”’ he said, “you don’t yet seem 
to realize your position. You were idiot 
enough to hold up your big boss when he 
told you his business was vital, and to re- 
fuse to let him identify himself. Then 
when he fooled you by pretending that he 
was your bandit and spinning some sort of 
a sentimental yarn, you let him go. I don’t 
know all the circumstances—shan’t know 
until Mr. Sanford gets here to-night. But 
I'm not sure you haven’t compounded a 
felony—assisting a dangerous criminal to 
escape; anyway, that’s what you thought 
you were doing. If I were you I'd take my 
medicine and get out. Get out!’ repeated 
Mr. Means, exploding again. 

He had touched the moral weakness of 
Cassidy’s position; and Cassidy knew it. 
Without further attempt to save his face he 
gathered up his hat, and left. Tim, having 
no consciousness of moral guilt, showed 
better spirit. At the threshold he turned 
and barked at Mr. Means. 


said Cas- 


” 


“T’d marry you if you were a convict in 
a jail,’ said Mary Halloran fondly. 

And, “I’ll not let you marry a pauper,” 
said Martin Cassidy nobly. 

Whereupon Mary sank her eyes into an 
already saturated napkin and resumed a 
crying which lilted with soft keening. The 
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Hotel Cadillac, on Main Street, was not 
serving meals in those days, when zinc was 
down to cellar prices and the camp lan- 
guished; itsentitslodgersto Mrs. O’Brien’s 
for their meals. Mary had been left alone 
on the late watch to serve a guest whom the 
Cadillac expected sometime along in the 
evening. To her had entered Cassidy, 
“lukin’ wild as a banshee,” she said after- 
ward. For all that, the Cassidy whom she 
had built up in her imagination from her 
memories of last autumn and her talks by 
telephone seemed to Mary Halloran no 
whit more worthy and wonderful than the 
Cassidy who towered above her now; she 
knew that he was her man forever and a 
day. 

Then Cassidy had burst out with it all— 
a disorganized account of the night's trans- 
action, which she did not wholly understand 
except for the one vital fact—that Cassidy 
was fired for no good and just cause what- 
ever, and that the brutal Mr. Means in- 
tended to hound him out of Cresta. Mary, 
when she realized it all, had sunk her face 
into the new linen napkin which she was 
embroidering with a “‘C,”’ and melted into 
tears. Cassidy’s own eyes were moist as, 
full of the morbid pleasure of renunciation, 
he rejected her final offer of love 

Things might have rested just so but for 
Tim, Having taken in the situation with 
the accurate emotional perception of a dog, 
having found all his offers of consolation 
ignored, he had given it up as a hopeless 
job and settled down for a nap under Cas- 
sidy’s chair. Suddenly he sprang to his feet, 
barking aggressively, and thereby prevented 
the late guest from making an unobtrusive 
exit. 

For Mr. Sanford, having got his open 
wires to New York in the morning, having 
transacted to his entire satisfaction the 
piece of business which sent the Zine Min- 
ing and Reduction Company over the peak 
of success, had refreshed himself with an 
afternoon nap at Willows and motored 
over to Cresta in order that he might 
begin bright and early the day’s work of 
inspection in that district. 

As he entered Mrs. O’Brien’s his eye en- 
countered that which stopped him dead. 
In his range of vision through the c pen door 
sat his host of last night, that same Cassidy, 
Beside him, her face buried, sat a woman in 
trim white. She dropped her hands, started 
to wipe her eyes, and Sanford recognized 
her—the girl whose picture had served his 
purpose last night. Now, as the day wore 
on, bringing its triumph, the episode at the 
Wild Rose had passed in the mind of Mr. 
Sanford from an irritation to an adventure. 
He had even chuckled over it as he drove 
across the dimming ranges. And he, too, 
was not free of his ethical pe rplexities. 
How was he to look upon Cassidy? The big, 
stubborn dunderhead had pretty nearly 
wrecked the company. On the other 
hand 

“Morals are not all written in the book 
of the law,’’ laughed Sanford to himself, 

There sat Cassidy now; and Sanford, 
master of men though he was, felt a curious 
embarrassment at the prospect of facing 
him. The situation was—well, awkward, 
unprecedented. He had an impulse quietly 
to withdraw and find supper elsewhere. 
But Tim, first giving the alarm and then 
wriggling a welcome to this new-made ac- 
quaintance, prevented that. Sanford, thus 
announced, entered. Mary Halloran, cry- 
ing into the napkin, mney Cassidy sud- 
denly rising beside her and looked up with 
alarm to behold he or man facing a stranger 

“Oh, ’tis you!”’ said Cassidy, his voice 
quive ring with fine scorn. 

‘Yes, it’s I,’’ said Sanford, rather weakly 
for one who was big boss over thirty thou- 
sand men. He found himself trying to 
smile ingratiatingly. 

*That’s the spalpeen, Mary Halloran!”’ 
said Cassidy. ‘‘ That’s the liar that he is wid 
his foine tale about his girl in Ireland!’’ 

Here Mr. Sanford felt himself obliged to 
assume a pose of indignation which he did 
not quite feel. 

“Don’t call me a liar!”’ he said. 

‘Ain't you?” inquired Cassidy. “I ast 
you, Mary Halloran, ain’t he? Comin’ 
play-actin’ to me shaft house. ‘The Seavy 
Company done me!’ says he. ‘ An’ me Eileen 
in Ireland will die,’ says he.’’ Cassidy was 
himself play-acting as he imitated with 
cutting sarcasm the tones which the big 
boss had employed last night. ‘“‘An’ me 
givin’ up a thousand dollars reward 4: 

Here Mary, crooning in the corner, broke 
in with a wail: ‘An’ me already embroid- 
erin’ the napkins—all linen they was.” 
Mary melted into inarticulate sobs. 
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“T know the kind of Irishman you are,” 
said Cassidy. ‘‘ You're the informin’ kind. 
You an Irishman! You come over wid 
Cromwell.” 

“T’m not an Irishman,” said the big boss. 

And surprise seemed to check the just 
rage of Martin Cassidy as he inquired: 
“Not an Irishman? Listen to him, Mary 
Halloren. He’s lyin’ again. How did you 
know about Ballyscrabben? Denyin’ Ire- 
land, that’s what you are!”’ 

“As @ young engineer—just out of col- 
lege,”” explained Mr. Sanford meekly, “I 
was broken into my business in the County 
Mayo—electric- power proposition. I know 
every contour in your County Mayo. 
When you were muttonheaded enough to 
refuse to let me identify myself I had to 
do something quick. 
picture of Ballyscrabben and on the por- 
trait of this young lady here—and I spun 
my yarn. Seeing that picture of Bally- 
scrabben was a piece of luck. But doubt- 
less if that hadn’t occurred I'd have thought 
of something else—you great big stiff!’ 

“Callin’ me a stiff!’’ said Cassidy to 
Mary Halloran. “ Darin’ to call me out of 
me name, and him widout a word of trut’ 
in him!” 

““An’ I'd borryed the promise of Ellen 
Keen’s white lace scarf for a weddin’ veil!” 
wailed Mary from the corner. 

“Breakin’ a girl’s heart wid your smooth 
lies!’’ said Cassidy. 

The situation was growing ridiculous, 
Sanford said to himself. He pulled himself 
together and managed to imitate an air of 
authority. 

“That will do, Cassidy,” said he. ‘‘ This 
is not the w way an employe should talk to 
his boss.’ 

“T'm me own man now, 


” 


said Cassidy, 





My eye lit on your | 











cA mother’s advice 


“‘the Lord be praised! An’ I’m talkin’ to | 


you, man to man.” 

“You don’t tell me,” said Mr. Sanford, 
“that you're fool enough to be quitting a 
good job in these hard times, just because I 
played a little with your emotions!” 

“Quittin’!’"" exploded Cassidy. “Me 
emotions!’’ sneered Cassidy. ‘ Didn't 
Misther Means talk to me like the dirt 
under his feet? ‘You're fired!’ says he. 
‘You can take all eternity off,’ says he just 
like that. ‘I’ll hound youse out of camp!’ 
says he.” 

‘“*What kind of man do you think I am?’ 
inquired Mr. Sanford inconsequently 
considering that Martin Cassidy had just 
spent some time and energy making quite 
clear what kind of man he was. “I do the 
hiring and firing for the Zine Mining and 
Reduction Company. Little Mr. Means”’ 
here the great man of the zine world 
checked himself—‘“ Mr. Means was doubt 
less irritated, and exceeded his authority. 
I told you last night that if you let me go 
you'd not lose your job. That stands!” 

Cassidy, though he maintained his erect 
attitude, seemed to wilt. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. 
stamme red. “I spoke too plain.’ 

“You certainly spoke plainly,” said 
Sanford. “Let's see, there was something 
else, Oh, yes, I said I'd give you a better 
job. It appears to me’’—here Mr. San 
ford’s grave smile took in Mary, wiping 
the last of her tears—‘‘that you two young 
people are contemplating matrimony. The 
Wild Rose is no place for a bride. Suppose 
I do some shifting in the morning to give 
you a job on one of the Cresta claims?” 

“Glory be!’ said Mary Halloran. “I 
told himself nobody’d have the heart in 

“T did offer to pay the reward too,” 
broke in Mr. Sanford, ‘but that’s off, be 
cause somebody else has captured Black 
well, the bandit. But if this young woman 
will name what she wants I'll send her a 
wedding present from the East.” 

“Thank you, sir. I'd like, I'd like 
glory be, I can’t think this quick!—oh, I 
know I'd like wan of those lemonade sets 
if it ain’t askin’ too much,” said Mary Hal 
loran, falteringly but promptly. 

The big boss settled down in a chair. 

“Well, that’s settled. Now I wish to 
goodness you'd bring me some supper.” 

Martin and Mary flew to the kitchen, 
followed by Tim. 

A minute later Mr. Sanford heard a suc 
cession of quick barks from behind the 
swinging door. Tim had all the conserva- 
tism of dogs; he resented and suspected 
every new phenomenon in human conduct. 
Along with this sound there were others 
the clatter of a tray on the floor, a quick 
shuffle of feet, a feminine exclamation of 
protest, cut off sharp and short. 

Martin Cassidy was taking from Mary 
Halloran a first kiss. 


’ 


Sanford,” he 


to her daughters 
fs 

“My dears, I want to talk to you about 

something that has a great deal to do 

with your happiness. 

“You know how important it is for a 
girl to be always at her best 
great deal to her happiness and success 
in her social life, her home life 
afterwards in her married life. 

“You may be very pretty and charm 
ing; you may be well gowned. But that 
isn’t enough if you fall short in the per 
fection of sweet daintiness which is the 
greatest charm of every woman. 

“In spite of the pains you may have 
taken with your toilette in preparing for 
the dance or theatre, you will find as the 
evening wears on that the inevitable odor 
of perspiration and other body odors will 
steal upon you, embarrass you and, to say 


It means a 


yes, and 


| the least, greatly diminish your natura! 





attractiveness, 

“When I was young we had to endure 
but now this trouble is 
entirely done away with by the use of 
‘Mum,’ the wonderful discovery of an 
eminent physician, which takes all the 
odor out of perspiration and other body 
excretions.’ 


this misfortune; 


‘Mum’ the word 


“Every morning I apply a little ‘Mum’ 
and I can rest assured for the whole day 
and evening that I shall be entirely free 
from all embarrassing body odors, 

“No, ‘Mum’ does not check perSpira 
tion or other body functions—it is entirely 
safe. There is nothing in it that can 
irritate the skin or harm the most delicate 
gown or waist. “Mum” is just a nice soft 
white cream that is quickly abserbed by 
the skin. 

So ‘Mum’ is the word for you and 
other girls who want to enjoy the full 
effectiveness of their natural daintin 
and charm.’ ° 


This wise mother might have gone 


further and told her daughters about 


another thing that has a great deal to dé 


with a woman’s datntiness and charm 
There is a lovely talcum powder which ha 


the great advantage that its rich exoti 


perfume lasts all day and evening. It 
being used a great deal in place of per 
fume—it is so dainty and refined beside 
being cool and comfort ible. “Amoray’ 
is itS nal 

Get these splendid toilette helps at 

ir dru ord } irt ent core 

Mur if i body odor K< 

A; the ta with the fragrance 
that ist i -““Powder Pet 
fu 

Or we w by mail postpaid 
ont pr : 2 

George B. Evans 

1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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The Capacity tient 


Ordinary a iBing pens only ride 5 
as much ink as is shown in the 

hand bottle. The right-hand bottle 
shows the comparatively enormous 
quantity carried by a DUNN-PEN 
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The New 
Self-Filling Fountain Pen 
with No Rubber Sac in it 


ARCH 21st, 1921, was a great day for everybody who has any writing to do. The 
New York Times of that date carried, in full-page space, the first public announcement of 





GI 









the invention and sale of the marvelous DUNN-PEN. It wasa ringing advertisement. It wak- 
ened the people of the metropolis to new and startling fountain pen achievement, and echoed 
throughout 67 foreign countries where the DUNN-PEN is already hailed as a revolutionary 
product of the utmost importance to industry, commerce, statecraft and society generally. 


It set Charles Dunn—a skilled pen-maker who had labored 
ten years to perfect his idea—in the very forefront of Amer 
ican inventors whose genius has served mankind. It won the 
hearty cooperation of dealers who sell fountain pens, and 
captured the eager patronage of men and women who 
buy them—men and women who are just a little bit tired of 
pens that clog, pens that leak, and pens that hold such a tiny 
squirt of ink that you have to keep filling them every 
day or so 


Since then the DUNN-PEN has swept the country and 
solved the pen difhculties of thousands of people who realize 
what a happy thing it is to have a cleanly and dependable 
fountain pen that will work when they want it to 
every time and all the time, with no silly bother or expen 
sive repairs. In every city of size, and in hundreds of towns, 


villages and hamlets, the DUNN-PEN has proved an instan 


taneous and overwhelming success, breaking sales record 
right and left, and winning public confidence by the shi 


merit of perfect performance 


The secret of what you might call the camel capacity of 
the DUNN-PEN lies in the very important fact that it ha 
no rubber sac in it. Therefore, it has room for a full “barrel” 
of ink. The barrel of the DOUNN-PEN is full of ink, from the 
solid gold nib which glides smoothly across the paper to th 
Little Red Pump-Handle with which you pump it full in a 


4 Standard Styles 4 Major Parts 4 Popular Pen-Points 4 Dollars Everywhere (‘3,°°) 


(See left-hand page) 


DUNN-PEN COMPANY, 300 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


« The marvelous 


UNN-PE 


The Fountain Pen with the Little Red Pump-Handle E 








jiffy without muss or fuss. And when once filled you can 
write “till the cow me home” without fearing that you’! 
going to run short of ink just when you need it most 

The DUNN-PEN has four major parts, urately 1 
ed, precisely fitted, and superbly finished. It carries it 
power plant for clean filling and even feeding. In order to f 
your DUNN-PEN, you just pump slowly a few tin wit! 
the Little Red Pump-Handle; this simple and durable pum; 
action is the natural and right way to get the ink into the 


barrel of a fountain pen 


Study carefully the four models and names on the left-hand 
page of this advertisement, and the demonstration of correct 
filling on the right-hand page. Then tackle your nearest 


dealer for a DUNN-PEN. Tell him you want the Fountain 
Pen with the Little Red Pump-Handle. If he says he hasn't it 
in stock yet, then the best thing for | } 


you to Go ts to order 
from us direct by mail, sending the purchase price as here 


siven, stating style of pen desired (Baby Camel, Society, 
Majority, Senior, or Tattler), and whether you prefer a fine, 
medium or heavy writing point. But | ire to give the name 
ind addres I you ledler SO We can writ hi ind credit 
the sale properly to his territot 

Now then, readers of The Saturday Even 
Post, don't all spe ik at on youd swamy 





Goes a Month without a Dri 
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The 
latiler”’ 
Dunn-Pen 


$5.00 


lhe 
Dunn-Pen 
Guarantec 


Your mor 
ack with 








Pump-Handle. 


This shows the simple pump- 
ing operation of a// models of 


Dunn-Pen. 


Pump the Dunn-Pen full with a 
strokes of the Little Red 
It cleans itself 


automatically as you fill it 





Just fifteen minutes of com- 
plete relaxation will often 
repair the damage of a 
whole day of high pres- 
sure work. 


Just Push the Button 


Roya! Relaxation is complete. This 
celebrated ‘‘Push-the Button" chair 
supports every point of the body. Pull 
out patented DISAPPEARING LEG 
REST. Then “PUSH THE BUT- 
TON” and lean back until you are at 
perfect case. Release button and back 
remains in that position. Absolutely 
automatic Locks in any position. 
Read, sew, or just recuperate com- 
pletely relaxed. 


The Royal is ‘The World's Easiest 
Easy Chair.”’ Made in many modern 
and period designs—oak or mahogany. 
Upholstered in tapestries, velours, 
fine leathers and fabricated leathers. 
Absolutely guaranteed Moderately 
| yy ed. See your local furniture dealer 
or demonstration. Attractive Book- 
let sent free on request. 


Royal Easy Chair Company 
Sturgis, Michigan, U. S. A. 


EASY CHAIRS 


“Push the Button—Back Reclines" 


Special No. 31 


M. oy ous any or walnut 


No. 801-0 


Mahogany or walnut 
ish. + ly stry, Ve- 
lou *Buck- 
ekin” Imitation 
Spanish Leather 

in blue, black or 
brown. De luxe 


Special No. 6 
Oak, mahc gany or wal- 
nut Hint sh. “Rand” of 

ckskin” imitation 
Ie at! er, tan, 
oe 1e orb lack, 

lure g 
4 stn Kdge 
Seat. Show- 
ing Leg Rest 
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THE GENERATION THAT'S NEXT 


defraud. Yet my repute for masterly busi- 
ness acquirements oe somehow come to 
their ears. 

With experience I have reached the 
point where, just from the appearance of 
the outer casings, I can at a glance recog- 
nize one of these letters. fo run the tip 
of the paper knife under the flap of the 
envelope I seem to hear the bulbul, which 
is the national bird of Wall Street, singing 
his courting son “Bul-bul,” he sings, 
“‘bul-bul, bulbul- “1, BULL!” 

It makes no difference that, to date, I 
have not taken advantage of a single one 
of the unparalleled speculative opportuni- 
ties which as a mark of special attention 
are offered for my favorable consideration. 
The fact is that daily these busy stock- 
brokers spend their own money on postage 
stamps and stenographers and telegraph 
tolls in order that they may express their 
unbounded admiration fer my superior 
judgment and my wide and comprehensive 
grasp upon business matters and my as- 
tuteness in the marts of trade. As I was 
saying, rarely does a day pass without some 
such heartfelt meed of praise coming to me. 
And on this day there were three of them, 
It was a flattering thing. 

As again I harked back upon the princi- 
pal events of the day just finished I was 
constrained once more to admit that man- 
kind at large did appraise me as being 
altogether a worthy individual—one whose 
small likes and dislikes should be reckoned 
with, whose opinion was deserving of re- 
spect, whose feelings should be protected, 
whose whims should be accorded deference, 
whose petty faults should be excused. But 
presently something occurred to put me in 
my proper and greatly diminished place. 
Before the evening was over I came in 
contact with a group of youths newly 
loosed from one of our larger universities. 
I spent an hour or two in a place convenient 
for studying them and for overhearing 
their conversation, they being unaware 
that a spy lurked within earshot. 


Teaching Father the Game 


For the fruitage of my eavesdropping 
I gathered these concrete impressions of 
their joint views: That any philosophy not 
based upon cynicism is a bogus philosophy, 
That any enthusiasm displayed over the 
simpler pleasures of life distinctly is bad 
form. That the chief end of a father is to 
provide funds for his son to spend. That a 
fellow should not be in too great a hurry 
about picking out a career and going to 
work to earn his own living; he might 
make a serious error should he choose too 
hastily the business or profession he intends 
to follow; the thing to do is to take it 
easy and look around awhile. That the 
main faults with parents, considered as a 
group, are that they are so old-fogyish 
and out-of-date. That the chief hero among 
these young people is not the one who 
has won the highest scholastic honors nor 
the one who has most conspicuously dis- 
tinguished himself at athletics; it is the one 
who has been expelled from every prep 
school and college in which he has been 
enrolled. That for the sake of his own 
standing a fellow cannot afford to be seen 
in public places with a girl who is not 
dressed according to the smartest mode, 
That a fellow makes a mistake if he favors 
any particular girl with too much of his 
time and attentions; it is the job really of 
the girl to show attention to the fellows. 
That an ability to dance well is worth more 
than any number of college degrees. That 
reverence for traditions and precedent, 
veneration for old ideals and tolerance for 
the code of organized society where that 
code comes in conflict with a fellow’s own 
inclinations and desires are all distinctly 
poor taste. That clothes do make the man. 
That earnestness exerted in any given 
direction is a rather stupid form of mis- 
applied energy. That the plodder is an ass, 
the student a drudge and the ambitious a 
bounder, That there is no reason why a 
fellow should try to be interested in current 
polities or national events. That the wis- 
dom of the ages is as naught when opposed 
to the native and inherent intelligence of 
modern youth. And finally that though the 
members of the preceding generation meant 
well enough, no doubt, and though allow- 
ances must be made for them still, takin 
them by and large, they were a pretty dull 
and inconsequential lot. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


In the week preceding the week when 
this article was written I was witness to a 
small occurrence which I think should here 
be described for illustration of the type I 
am ga my feeble way to sum up on 
paper. he thing occurred on the golf 
course of a country club near New York. 
On the tee of the tenth hole was a man who 
is distinguished in one of the professions, a 
man of about fifty-five, I should say off- 
hand, whose name is famous in the lines 
along which he has specialized. He has been 
ak ath man all his life; only lately did he 
find the time to take up golf. He was tak- 
ing a lesson now in driving. His son, a 
smug, self-sufficient-looking youth of about 
nineteen or possibly twenty, was acting as 
instructor. 

The father awkwardly teed up the ball 
while the son stood back to watch him. 
It was evident that the novice was flus- 
tered; also that the teacher was out of 
patience with the pupil’s performances. 
The situation, physically and otherwise, 
was one where a green hand and an inex- 
pert might very well be flustered. In front 
streamed the fairway, a narrow green river 
of turf flanked by perils and pitfalls. On 
the right was a deep ravine which we who 
are inept at the sport have christened 
Death Valley. On the left was a stretch of 
rough meadowland which at best abounds 
in difficult lies and which now was all torn 
up and harried about and dotted with 
loose clods. Probably our professional had 
lost a ball there. Our professional comes 
from Aberdeen and is not one who would 
abandon the search for a golf ball valued at 
one dollar and ten cents without a desper- 
ate struggle. I don’t think he ever found 
it either. It has seemed to me that lately 
our professional has worn a distracted and 
melancholy aspect, But he certainly had 
looked for it thoroughly. The condition of 
the terrain proved that. 

The beginner addressed the ball and 
swung—and missed. He swung again. I 
would not go so far as to say that this time 
the ball yee Bi rolled from its place, but 
it flinched slightly. It flinched forward 
about three inc aa, The son stepped for- 
ward. Literally he wrested the driver out 
of his parent’s grasp. 

“Stand aside,”’ he commanded brusquely, 
“‘and watch me!”’ 

“What was wrong with my swing?” 
faltered the parent humbly. 

“Everything was wrong!’’ snapped the 
youth, ‘You didn’t keep your head down. 
You didn’t keep your eye on the ball. You 
dropped your shoulders. You shifted your 
feet. You didn’t go back slowly. You 
jumped at the ball. You didn’t follow 
through. Everything you did was wrong. 
Now keep your eyes on me and you'll see 
how it should be done.” 


No Work and All Play 


One might almost have forgiven the boy 
for all his self-assurance and his imperti- 
nence, for his cocksureness and his arro- 
gance if haply he, too, had made a failure 
of it. He could have been pardoned his 
rudeness if only he had not been so in- 
fernally competent, so criminally perfect. 
There was a swishing through the air. 
There was a sharp, hard, clean click as 
club head smacked against corrugated 
rubber, and straight and true and fast the 
ball sailed down the fairway; then striking, 
bounced and rolled and finally stopped a 
good two hundred and ten yards distant. 

To my way of thinking, the beauty of 
the execution of the stroke was the last 
straw. Had I been that father I know I 
should have been tempted beyond my 
strength; I should have turned violent. 
But not so with this father. He merely 
stood and stared at the tiny white pellet 
on its grassy cushion. And now, to top all, 
the smirking young scoundrel chose to pile 
insult upon injury. 

“There,” said this bumptious youngling; 
“that is the way it should be done.” He 
smiled a smile half of pity, half of con- 
tempt. ‘ But I guess you’ll never learn it. 
I’ve about given up hope of teaching you 
anything about this game—you’re such a 
frightful dub at it. And you don’t seem to 
be able to remember the things I keep 
telling you either.” 

By rights the older man should have 
plucked a brassy from his bag and sunk it 
deep in his presumptuous offspring’s bean. 
By rights that boy should have been borne 
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from the spot, dented in like a Parker 
House roll. That is what would have hap- 
pened, too, had the father been a Pilgrim 
Father. He was not a Pilgrim Father, 
though, but merely the descendant of one; 
a descendant made flabby and submissive 
by the spirit of these modern times. Si- 
lently he accepted the stinging reproof, and 
with shoulders bent followed the son down 
the fairway as a particularly meek-spirited 
lamb might follow after the butcher. 

Next to his lack of a bump of reverence 
it seems to me that the most predominant 
characteristic of John Jones III is his ever- 
lasting and gnawing restlessness. Devices 
for amusement and occupation which were 
ample and more than ample for my genera- 
tion he rejects as puerile and childish. Not 
for him the hay ride; for him the joy-ride. 
Anchored in one spot for an hour he rebels 
against the inaction, no matter how agree- 
able the surroundings may be. Into a day 
he crowds more of entertainment—usually 
entertainment which is expensive and fre- 
quently dangerous and sometimes injuri- 
ous—than his father knew ina month. He 
is impatient of restraint; he appears to 
have within himself no resources upon 
which he may draw for his own pleasure 
and his own employment. He must have 
resort to artificial expedients—to high- 
powered cars, to an ornate and widely 
diversified wardrobe, to girl shows, to alco- 
holic stimulant—when he can get it, and he 
generally can—to dances which begin at 
midnight and last until broad day; elsewise 
he counts his time as so much time practi- 
cally wasted. 


Modern Handicaps 


I am not speaking now of professional 
lounge lizards or of unhealthy-minded 
wasters, but of the sons of well-to-do and 
well-bred parents—normal youngsters, or 
rather youngsters who would be normal 
if only the times were—as they offer them- 
selves to the observation of an older person 
in or near a big Eastern city. It isn’t alto- 
gether their fault, either, that they are as 
they are. They have been overindulged, 
overpampered, overpetted. They have 
taken pattern of their elders, who, for their 
part, have fallen into false and strained and 
unnatural modes of living and thinking. 
They have not been encouraged to develop 
a sense of responsibility, nor trained to 
show consideration for older people. Their 
good manners appear mainly to be on the 
top like a coat of varnish; the veneer of 
their courtesy seems to be no more than 
skin deep. If all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy, then it must be equally 
true that all play and no work—or no 
mental preparation for work thereafter 
makesJackaconceited, intolerant, thought- 
less young pest. One is given to wondering 
what, at thirty or forty or fifty, they may 
find of agreeable employment for their 
minds and their hands, when at twenty 
they already have lived so fast and so furi- 
ously. And one finds it difficult to imagine 
John Jones III in the years to come writing 
a Gettysburg Address or digging a Panama 
Canal or inventing an Edison lamp or 
building a Great Northern Railroad. 
Probably he’ll do it though. He'll do it, 
not because of his earlier environment and 
the false standards of values which he be- 
gan to acquire almost before he put on 
long trousers, but in spite of the present 
handicaps. And if he fails when the hour 
of his test comes, no doubt the job will be 
competently attended to by another boy 
who was reared among simpler surround- 
ings and disciplined by a surer parental 
control and hardened by the experience 
of doing without expensive and luxurious 
things until he had earned them for him- 
self. There should be several millions of 
this other sort of boy coming along. 

Judging by the visible signs and avail- 
able evidences it would appear that John 
Jones III drinks a good deal of hard liquor 
and makes no secret of his drinking. We 
may blame this upon national prohib’tion 
if we choose. It is rather the custom in 
these dry times, which are not dry, to as- 
cribe every good thing and every bad thing, 
depending upon the ascriber’s point of 
view, to prohibition. Of this much, 
though, I am sure—that the youth of the 
oncoming generation indulge their appe- 
tite for alcoholic stimulation after a fash- 
ion which twenty years ago would have 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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The Crowning Achievement 
of America’s Oldest 
Automobile Manufacturers 


Achievements of ELWOOD HAYNES 


President of The Haynes cAutomobile Company 
since 1893 


1872 — Invented apparatus for making oxygen. Succeeded 
in melting brass, cast-iron and high carbon steel, 
using furnace and blower of his own construction 

1881 -—Graduated from Worcester; Thesis, “ The Effect 
of Tungsten on Iron and Steel.” Discovered tung- 
sten chrome steel 
Conceived idea of a “ horseless carriage.” 

1888 ~Invented small vapor thermostat 

1891 — Prepared drawings forthe construction of a “horse- 
less carriage.” 

1892~-Completed the plans for the actual construction 
of the machine. Moved to Kokomo, Indiana 

1893-1894 —~ Built the “horseless carriage” and drove it on 
the first crip July 4, 1894 

1894 Invented successful carburetor and first automo 
bile muffler 
Introduced use of aluminum into automobile en 


EVER before in the 28 years of its successful existence 

has The Haynes Automobile Company been in a posi- 

tion to offer such decidedly extreme values, such supreme 
excellence, dollar-for-dollar, as you are now offered in the 

pesodnatd ano of aheminnm juve geomet on. new 1922 Haynes 55 and 75 models. They are the fruition 
cage." a a of more than a quarter century, devoted to building toward 
Wom. sf chromium and nickel containing carbon the present standards. They are the culmination of the 
Alloy of pure chomium and pure nickel formes. YeSEarch and experience of men who have grown with and 
poche |, .. an contributed to the growth of the automobile industry since 
pocket Enives, et, made sfnidelorcobaitwnns its very beginning in America. Only through this practical 
genius, aided by the facilities of the immense Haynes 

factories, building over ninety-five per cent. of each Haynes 

car, could such cars be possible at such a price. That is why 

the motoring public has been instant in its recognition; it is 

the reason Haynes dealers urge an early reservation by 
those who wish to make sure of prompt delivery. 


THE NEW 109022 THE NEW 1922 


HAYNES 55 HAYNES 75 


high speed metal cutting tools. Invented Srainiess 
i121 INCH WHEEL BASE 132 INCH WHEEL BASE 


steel, a rustless steel. 
nr 
ap pene 
gt ice 


America’s First Car 


Driven by the power of the famed Haynes light-six engine; Equipped with a big, newly developed, more powerful 


stem, thermostatic 




















cord tire equipped; enhanced by genuine leather upholstery, 
exterior side cowl lights, individual fenders and steps—a 
semi-sporting, five-passenger touring car at the extremely low 
price of $1785 f.0.b. factory. The Haynes §§ 1s also manu 
factured in the roomy, two-passenger Roadster [$1835] and 
five-passenger Sedan [$2835] models. The new Haynes §5 1s 
in every sense a Haynes product, typifying the balance of 
beauty, strength, power and comfort in still higher refinement 
The same genius, the same energy, the same ceaseless care that 
created America’s first car, has again brought forth an auto 
mobile that is distinctly welcome to the automotive world 


Haynes motor, with the Haynes fuelizing sy 
engine heat control,and many other additional Haynes mechan 
ical refinements and improvements—this new luxurious 1922 
Haynes 75 has the power, flexibility, acceleration and operating 
economy in harmony with the elegance of its fittings through 
out. Fully $1000 under-priced, at $2485 f. 0. b. factory. The 
new 1922 Haynes 75 ts available in the following models: Seven 
passenger touring car at $2485, the four-passenger Tourister 


at $2485, the two-passenger Special Speedster at $2685, th 


five-passenger Brougham at $3185, the seven-passenger Sedan 
and Suburban at $3485 — each price 


} 


remarkably low 


Descriptive literature on the new 1922 Haynes 55 and 75 models will be mailed promptly upon request 


The new 1922 Haynes §5 and 75 models are the result of more than a quarter of a century of fine automobile manufacturing 


by the oldest automobile institution in the United States. Consequently, these Haynes models represent the 


mbined skill of 


a corps of engineers who possess the accumulated experience of such an extensive period 


All prices quoted are f. 0. b. factory 
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Fads in cookery held no interest for 
the folks of long ago. But they knew 
a lot about food flavors. In fact they 
specialized in flavor, and each family 
had particular culinary triumphs which 
made it famous. People ate what they 
liked in those days. 


Now, men of science are asserting that 
flavor, after all, is probably the indi- 
vidual’s best test in food selection. In- 
deed, it has been demonstrated that 
flavor actually aids digestion through 
a gentle process of stimulation. 


Plump, tender bean: ~-with prime pork 


The perfection of a delicious, old-fashioned 
pork-and-bean recipe has been one of the chief 
accomplishments of the Beech-Nut Packing 
Company. Believing that most people prefer 
the real ‘‘bean taste,’’ we use in Peech-Nut 
Pork and Beans only mealy, sweet-tasting 
beans and delicious pork, sugar cured. A 


As full of flavor as the old-time 


kitchen-hearth dishes—and moderate in cost, too 


sauce made from ripe, red tomatoes is just 
seasoning enough to adda satisfying piquancy. 


There is no effort here to disguise the inimi- 
table taste of beans cooked with pork. Rather, 
the Beech-Nut way—as in the case of the 
famous Beech-Nut Bacon—is always to bring 
out the fragrant flavors with which nature 
endows all of our food. 

After you have served them your family will 
say: ‘“‘Here at last are beans which are fla- 
vorful, with a real, old-fashioned goodness.” 
For those who prefer it serve Beech-Nut 
Chili Sauce or Catsup with them. 


Besides flavor—the moderate price 


There is real economy in Beech-Nut Pork 
and Beans. The price—15 cents east of the 
Mississippi—is so modest that you need not 
hesitate to serve them as often as the family 
asks for them—which will be very often 
indeed when once they know the delightful 
Beech-Nut flavor. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


. Plants at Canajoharie 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. rly oot eenocaenge yg 


September 17,1921 





BEECH-NUT 


“Foods of Finest Flavor” 


Pacon 

Peanut Butter 
Pork and Beans 
Tomato Catsup 
Chili Sauce 
Macaroni 
Spaghetti 

Ginger Ale 

Oscar’s Sauce 
Cider Vinegar 
Prepared Mustard 
Jellied Fruits 
Jams, Jellies, Marma- 
lades and Preserves 
Confections 

Mints 


Chewing Gum 


Beech-Nut@i Beans 











(Continued from Page 62) 
pansy! for them social ostracism; yet gen- 
erall o~ g° unchecked, and usually are 
not denied the entrée to dances and college 
proms and even to private homes where 
they come with liquor pouched on their 
hips and the smell of it on their breaths. 

I bear testimony that this sort of be- 
havior on the part of grown boys and full- 
grown men was not tolerated in the com- 
munity in which I lived until I was nearing 
my thirtieth birthday. Yet I came from 
a midsection of the republic where in the 
olden days bourbon whisky was regarded 
as a proper staff of life. The town where I 
was born was one of the last towns below 
Mason and Dixon’s Line to stand out 
against the local-option wave which had 
swept the smaller interior communities 
of America; and my native state of Ken- 
tucky was one of the two remaining states 
of the South—Louisiana being the other 
which had not officially gone dry by legis- 
lative action up to the time when Br’er 
Volstead’s little act went over nationally. 

While I was growing up through boy- 
hood, through my youth and on into man- 
hood, I had the example of whisky drinking 
all about me. Many of our oldest and most 
respected families owned and operated 
distilleries. Some of them had been dis- 
tillers for generations past; they were 
proud of the purity of their product. Men 
of all stations in life drank freely and with 
no sense of shamein their drinking. Mainly 
they took theirn straight or in toddies; 
in those parts twenty years ago the high- 
ball was looked upon with suspicion as a 
foreign error which had been imported by 
misguided individuals up North who didn’t 
know any better than to drown good liquor 
in charged water. There were decanters 
on the sideboard; there were jimmy-johns 
in the cellar; and down at the place on the 
corner twenty standard varieties of bottled 
bourbons and ryes were to be had at an 
exceedingly moderate price. Bar-rail in- 
step, which is a fallen arch reversed, was a 
common complaint among us. 

Even elderly ladies who looked with ab- 
horrence upon the drinking habit were not 
denied their wee bit nippie. They got it, 
never knowing that they got it. Some of 
them stayed pleasantly corned year in and 
year out and supposed all the time they 
merely were enjoying good health. For 
them, stimulating tonics containing not in 
excess of 60 per cent of pure grain alcohol 
were provided by pious patent-medicine 
manufacturers — earnest-minded, philan- 
thropic patriots, these were, who strongly 
advocated the closing up of the rum hole, 
which was their commonest pet name for the 
corner saloon, but who viewed with a natural 
repugnance those provisions of the Pure 
Food Act requiring printed confession as to 
fluid contents upon the labels of their own 
goods. Distinctly I recall the occasion when 
a stalwart lady starting off to attend a wed- 
ding and feeling the need of a little special 
toning up beforehand, took three wine- 
glasses of her favorite nerve balm instead 
of the customary one which she took before 
a meal, and, as a consequence, on her ar- 
rival at the scene of festivities was with 
difficulty dissuaded from snatching down 
the Southern smilax and other decorations 
that she might twine with them a wreath to 
crown herself. She somehow had got the 
idea that she was the Queen Emeritus of 
the May. It was reported about town 
afterward that she tried to do the giant 
swing on the parlor chandelier; but this 
was a gross exaggeration—she only tried to 
hang by her legs from it. 

Still, constant and unabashed drinkers 
as many among us were, there was a hard- 
and-fast rule regarding the use of liquor; 
a rule which the boys themselves enforced 
upon boys who might feel inclined to break 
it. This rule was that no male should go 


“You can’t go like this. I love you 


sil cas 
“You had better love your wife,” she 
said coldly. 

“T hate her!” cried Junior, so venom- 
ously that Elizabeth gave a little cry. 

“Tf she comes between you and me —— 

““Please—Jimmy,” she said softly. “I 
thought you were the kind of man I—I had 
always wanted to meet. Let me keep on 
thinking it. I am going out of your life. 


” 


You know, I wasn’t a part of it anyhow.” 
“You were! 


I mean, you are.” 


into the company of girls when he had 
been drinking or should bring liquor along 
with him. After he had left the girl’s home 
or after he had escorted her back to her 
home from the dance or what not, then, 
and not until then, did he feel himself free 
to indulge in stimulant. These times, from 
what I can gather and from what I have 
with my own eyes observed, youths who 
are presumed to be well-bred carry bottled 
potations in their pockets to proms and 
parties, and swig the stuff, openly perhaps, 
or with some pretense of concealment while 
imbibing, until they are glassy eyed and 
thick tongued, and oftentimes incoherent 
of speech and wabbly of gait. The elders 
may disapprove, but for the most part, so 
far as I can learn, they keep silent, making 
no attempt publicly to discipline the of- 
fenders. 

As a matter of fact we might as well be 
frank about it and confess that a vast 
proportion of the older generation are con- 
niving and colleaguing to break the same 
law which their sons violate. As I diagnose 
the situation which has arisen since the 
Eighteenth Amendment went into effect, 
we nearly all are actuated now by much 
the same instinct which causes a small 
boy to loot a jam closet. He doesn’t par- 
ticularly want all that jam but he takes the 
jam because it is summarily denied him 
nd because he’s afraid he may never again 
get a whack at unlimited jam. 

So much for this roughed-in likeness of 
John Jones III. The conception is general, 
not specific, and the writer has no particu- 
lar individual in mind as he signs the rough 
portrait he has tried to draw. Approach- 
ing the task of endeavoring to limn, even 
after the most sketchy fashion, a suggestion 
of a hint of a trace of a bare outline of 
little Miss Florabel Debutante—i921 
model—he finds himself daunted by the 
prospect. For, as has been stated some 
distance back in these pages, she is infi- 
nitely more complex and more elusive 
than the male youth of the generation 
that’s next. 

Assuredly little Miss Florabel is next 
too. She has a precocious wisdom beyond 
her years. 

Gone from our ken is the sweet girl 
graduate of twenty or even ten years ago, 
in white with flowing ribands, coyly de- 
mure, sweetly shy, almost a woman in age 
yet still a child in knowledge of worldly 
things, a creature secluded, cloistered al- 
most, knowing not cosmetics nor the 
permanent wave, peering with timorous, 
curious eyes across the line which separates 
girlhood from wifehood and motherhood. 
That is to say, she is gone from our ken 
in these Eastern parts. Elsewhere in our 
land she still may exist. But not notice- 
ably hereabouts. 

In her stead we have a poised, self- 
confident, self-possessed, self-willed little 
person, imperious, worldly-wise and alto- 
gether adorable, who knows exactly what 
she wants and exactly how to go about 
getting it. She is extravagant; suitabl 
to outfit her requires as much of ready pom 
as in another day would have wardrobed a 
score of damsels in a state proper to their 
station. At twenty, and unwed, her speech 
on subjects formerly taboo to married 
women of forty is singularly free and 
frank, and yet one dares venture the asser- 
tion that she is probably as clean-minded 
and wholesome as her mother was, or her 
grandmother. She is alive and alert men- 
tally and bodily; she is athletic; she is 
quick to shift her viewpoint to match the 
current opinion of her set as it veers with 
the season, For example, she knows that 
this year the juvenile vampire is passée; 
the proper pose is to be the natural, unaf- 
fected, almost indifferent, almost entirely 
unromantic, tomboyish type. And she is. 
She is less of a professing cynic and more of 


FACE TO FACE 


(Continued from Page 26) 


“Tell your father I’m much obliged for 
the chance he gave me. You wanted to help 
me, didn’t you, Jimmy? That’s all you 
thought of —to help me—wasn’t it?” 

“I didn’t know until now how much you 
meant to me,”’ he told her 

“You mustn’t talk that ‘way. You have 
your home, and I—I have mine. 
Good-by.” 

“Are you going to Hazleton?” 

“You won't follow me, will you, dear— 
boy? You won’t, will you?” She looked at 
him anxiously. 
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a real skeptic than is the lad who squires 
er. She is infinitely deeper in her mental 
processes than he is, but on the surface 
tremendously more candid and more sin- 
cere and more genuine than he. She has 
all the restlessness, all the constant craving 
for new forms of diversions and for fresh 
excitements which mark him, and in addi- 
tion is more rebellious of discipline and 
more irked by what she regards as the 
stupid restraints of convention. Simple 
things to her are more than simple; they're 
foolish. She desires the thrill of what is 
bizarre, unusual, exotic and expensive. 
She is startlingly irreverent, and glori- 
ously slangy. To her an uninteresting 
youth is a flat tire, an attractive girl is a 
sweet dish, and a bore of either sex is a vac- 
uum sweeper. She has apt pet names for 
her hats, her rings, her headdresses and her 
frocks. Indeed, in this last regard I believe 
she is encouraged by the dressmaker. It 
would appear that if a Fifth Avenue cos- 
tumer can conjure up a catchy title for a 
gown she may with propriety add many 
dollars to the selling price of it. Only the 
other day a small maiden trigged out for 
a party told me that her frock—an ab- 
breviated, filmy thing—was called Mist 
of the Maytime and cost—well, I forget 
the figures, but the total was startling. 
But had I had the naming of it I should 
have named it Authority. You remember 
the line—“‘ drest in a little brief authority’’? 
In short and in fine, she is the ferninized 





spirit of the times, epitomizing all the | 


sense of disquiet, all the craze for new sen- 
sation, all the madness for reckless expendi- 
ture of energy and money and nerve-force 
reserve which have marked mankind these 
last few crowded, tragic years. 

One evening not long ago I sat in the 
company of a very wise and very wonder- 
ful old woman, watching a ballroom full of 
fit representatives of the newer generation 
dancing one of the dances which they have 
borrowed from the natives of the Congo. 

“Look at them,’’ I said. “In a month 
they have more pleasure provided for them 
than their mothers and fathers had in a 
year or their grandparents had in a dec- 
ade. And yet what, more than any other 
qualities, do they seem to radiate —disillu- 
sionment and dissatisfaction and discon- 
tent. I amsure, too, despite all that is done 
for them, that they don't have nearly so 

ood a time as boys and girls of their age 

ad in my time. And I wonder what sort 
of men and women they're going to make 
say, ten years from now?” 

“You are saying exactly what all men 
and women say as they approach middle 
age,”’ she answered. ‘ Young folks to-day 
have just as much fun as young folks had 
when you were twenty—but they aren’t 
telling you about it. Why should they? 
And I shouldn't worry, if I were you, about 
the future of the race. Have you forgotten 
what happened only four years ago when 
this country got into the war? Did the 
younger generation fail in its duty then? 
It did not. Isn’t it a fact that the seemingly 
frivolous-minded society girls answered the 
call for ambulance drivers, for nurses, for 
welfare service, for Red Cross work, with 
just as much alacrity as girls who worked 
for their living showed? Isn’t it a fact that 
there were as few slackers among the sons 
of rich men—among pampered, indulged 


spoiled college boys—as there were among 
thesonsof poorermen? Itisafact,and you 
know it and the statistics prove it. Don't 


you be lying awake nights concerning your- 
self about the future of America. America 
will be safe so long as the majority of those 
who live in America are genuine Americans. 
When the emergency arises real Americans 
always will arise to meet it. And they'll 
come from every walk of life too.” 

I hope she was right—and I rather guess 
she was. 


“*No, I won't follow you,” he said quietly, 
having made up his mind that she was not 
going. ‘Elizabeth, may I ask you one 
question?”’ 

“It’s no use.”’ She opened the door. 

“Tell me, if I were single would you : 
as Miss Tifft 


“Please!’’ she said hastily, 
appeared. “I am leaving, Miss Tifft,”’ 
Elizabeth told her pleasantly. “‘Mr. Jones 


has just informed me that he does not think 
I can fill the position.” 
“T am sorry,” murmured Miss Tifft. 
(Continued on Page 68) 











Use the Mails 


if you want 


Bigger Business 


I ae you want business today, go 
after it! 


Circularize! Use the mails—the 
direct route to people who can 
and will buy. 

Many firms are waiting for busi 
ness. Others realize the opportu- 
nity of today, and are forcing 
business with the one rea/ method 
that always succeeds, 


Business Getters 
20c a Thousand 


Use form letters. Use Jats of them 
Use them often. Direct them to 
people who can afford to buy. Use 
bulletins. Jse sJlustrated fold 
ers. And print them all in your 
own office, without delay, without 
trouble—almost without expense. ° 
You can do this with a 


Re STE TOSP DEED 


This machine prints anything that can 
be hand-written, typewritten, drawn or 
ruled. It prints ‘//ustrated letters with 
fac-simile signature—in one operation 


20 copies or a thousand—any kind of 
paper—any size up to 8!» x 16 inches 
Clear, clean, accurate work! 


$43.50 Complete 


Think—the Rotospeed only costs you 
$43.50 complete, and yet it has sem: 
automatic feed, self-adjusting im 
pression roll, and six other exclusive 
features that make it quick, 
and economical. 


Free Trial 


accurate 


Test the Rotospeed at our risk in your 
own office and see how easy it is to 
operate—how much it saves yo 

| Mail the coupon for samples of work, 
booklet and details of our free trial offer 


The Rotospeed Co. 
| 486 East Third St., Dayton, Ohio 


\Mail it NOW 


The Rotospeed Co., 486 E. Third St., Dayton, Obio 


Send me full information about the Rotospeed 
Free Trial Offer, with copy of booklet and 
samples of work 

Name - —— 
Address — 
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VEW YORK woman, socially prominent and of 

faulliess laste, asked us, nol ‘ong ago, AOW a ade- 
‘pie ! 

signer captures the elements that comprise what we 


accept as Style. From our varted experience, this 





he style com eplion we off red in answer to her query: 


In interpreting the mode tailleur we design only for ica i ti 
liscriminating type of woman. In developing Print- ih I il lv 
sess coats and suits for the cultured, refined American é Vy Vy 
nan we reject the exaggerations, the extreme effects FM de 
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Rather the distinctive Printz cones plion of Style is 
ad upon the beautiful, the appropriate, the practical— 


in short, upon good taste. 
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Protects 
~ 
the Floor 
OVERFLOR is floor cov- 
Soe in liquid form, It forms 
tile-like surface that is 
water-proof, weather-proof, al- 


: a sanitary, 


kali-proof, lime-proof, and imper- 
and 
grease. It prevents dusting and 
disintegration of cement floors. 


vious to the action of oil 





For Wood or Cement 
Floors-inside or Outside 


Koverrior is supplied in at- 
tractive solid colors for porch, 
kitchen, garage, factory, hospital, 
school, and all other wood or 
cement floor 
steamship and boat decks. 


surfaces —also for 


Hardware and paint dealers sell 
Koverrtor., Ask your dealer for 
it or send us his name and receive 
the Koverrtor Sample Book. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


Manufacturers of 
Elastica Varnishes Satinette Enamel 
Awickwork Auto Finishes, etc. 
New York City 
i $§ Stevenson Street, San Francisco, Cal, 
~~ go6 Oakland Ave ,&.W., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
London, Paris, Melbourne 


go West Street 


Foreign Branches 


Standard- 


ahoo Federal Street 


Cooper Bell Co. 
Chicago, Il, 
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(Continued from Page 65) 

She was a rather plump young woman, 
brown eyed, who thought well of herself. 
Junior scowled at her. 

“Good-b , Mr. Jones,” said Elizabeth 
sweetly. am sorry I wasn’t equal to the 
requirements!” 

The dazed Junior saw her walk out of his 


xxI 


B i any went to the club and found his 
father still at luncheon. He decided 
that it would be better to confer with Eliza- 
beth before he delivered an ultimatum. 
He therefore did not accompany his father 
to the bank but took advantage of the 
greeting of a man who did not look like a 
porrower, although he seemed anxious to 
please Mr. Jones. 

He stopped a taxicab and told the driver 
to take him to 697 East 6— Street. 

It was an old-fashioned four-story brick 
dwelling, surrounded by huge tenements. 
He rang the bell. A red-headed maid 
opened the door. 

“Does Miss Elizabeth Jones live here?” 
asked Junior. 

“She does!” 

“Is she at home?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Will you find out?” 

“Who shall I say is calling?” 

“Mr. Jones, from the bank.” 

The red-headed one hesitated, then said 


grudgingly, ‘ Will you step in?” 


| noun ced, 


“If you think it’s safe for the furniture,” 
said Junior. 

She did not deign to answer but pointed 
toward a boarding-house parlor at the 
right. Presently she returned and an- 
without any show of pleasure, 

“She' 8 not in.’ 

“T have an important message for her. 
Could I wait here?” 

“I suppose so,”’ she said doubtfully, but 
Junior said “Thank you” with such re- 
spectful gratitude that she stopped frown- 
ing and went away. 

One hour passed very slowly. The cheer- 
ing thought that her coming was one hour 
nearer made the second hour pass more 
quickly. At various times he heard a key 
at the door, and he turned eagerly, only to 
see young women walk in with a confident 
air. Each gazed fearlessly at him, as people 
do who are accustomed to receiving calls 
from strangers. Trained nurses, she ha 
told him. 

It was past five when Elizabeth came in. 
He rose and walked toward her. 

“Miss Jones,”’ he said solemnly. 

“What do you want?” She frowned, 
but the voice was not so unfriendly as the 
words or the face. 

“Thirty seconds of your time.” 

She hesitated, then walked into the par- 
lor. He motioned her to a place on the sofa. 
She sat down. He took a chair. 

He had prepared his speech in the three 
hours of waiting. 

“T came to tell you that I am rasan, Tog 
end a ridiculous situation—er—in my life. 
Will you be good enough to let me tell you 
about my—-my unfortunate marriage?”’ 
He was very serious. 

“Your private affairs —— 

“Allow me!” He spoke almost with the 
majestic courtesy of a floorwalker. “I wish 
to tell you that I—ah—do not opine I 
should go on with this tragic farcee—a mar- 
riage that never was and never could be a 
marriage!” 

He paused, because he sincerely admired 
the turn of that phrase. It had said itself 
without any conscious effort on his part. 

He went on, ‘‘My father wished me to 
marry this—-er—-person. I have never seen 


” 


, her face. And I do not wish to see it!” 


| bandaged at the wedding. 





“You have never seen her face?” 

“T made it a condition that I should not 
see it, thinking that no woman lived who 
would be such a--who would marry sight 
unseen. But she did.” 

“Why did she?” 

“Search me! I mean I do not know. 
Perhaps it was out of spite. My eyes were 
She always 
wears a thick veil. She'd stop a—er—her 
face is impossible.” 

“If you never saw her how can you tell?” 
asked Elizabeth suspiciously. 

“IT could tell,” Junior assured her with a 
sort of melancholy triumph, “with both 
eyes closed and my hands tied behind my 
back! And then, I can hear her!” He 
shook his head; he knew Elizabeth would 
not believe him. “It didn’t matter much 
to me until I met—as long as I didn’t care 
for anybody else. But now it’s—it’s differ- 
ent. I am going to end it. Of course I shall 
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have to leave home and earn my own living. 
My father thinks a lot of her ability; but 
I can’t love a factory, can I?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“'That’s all she’s interested in. She owns 
it. It’s got to end. It’s a tragedy, I tell 
you.” 

“But you went away on your honey- 
moon.” 

“T spent it on the third floor of my 
father’s house, and she on the second floor.” 

“What's her name?” asked Elizabeth 
curiously. 

“Sarah,”’ he said bitterly. “You see?”’ 

“My aunt’s name,” she reminded him 
severely, “is Sarah.” 

“And I hate her too,”’ he informed the 
niece savagely. 

“She was very good to me—for a time,”’ 
said Elizabeth. 

“Well, there was also a time when I did 
not wish my Sarah any harm,” he retorted. 
“ Anyhow, I’m calling for a show-down to- 
night, and then when I am free I want to 


see you and ———” 
“Oh, no!” she said, and shook her head 
violently. 


“Let me finish, will you, please?”’ he 
said peremptorily. “‘I want to talk to you 
and—er—listen to you. You will be look- 
ing for a job. So will I. In common justice 
to me you will allow me to—er—compare 
notes with you about landing one. It isn’t 
going to be any joke for me, I can tell you.” 

“And for me?” she said bitterly. 

“Oh, you’ve got ideas and — 

“And not a friend in New York. * 

‘What do you call me?” He leoked at 
her so reproachfully that she had the grace 
to blush. ‘The best in the world, right 
here. After I find something to do and am 
free, I'll tell you—er—something I think 
you ought to know.” 

She shook her head. He did not know 
what she meant to convey by that move- 
ment. It was unutterably graceful. To 
play safe, he told her, ‘‘ You're right. I sup- 
pose you think I’m an ass.” 

He paused without meaning to stop at 
that particular point, but before he could 
go on she said, “No, J don’t.” Asa denial, 
it was more polite than convincing. 

“That's all right. You can’t hurt my 
feelings,” he told her reassuringly. “I ad- 
mit it was a perfectly asinine thing to do, 
but now I’ve got to undo it. And the 
sooner the better.”’ 

He frowned so murderously that she 
shook her head dissuadingly. 

“Have you tried—er—liking her?’’ she 
asked; anxiously, he thought. 

“T couldn’t!” 

“But have you tried trying to like her?” 
she persisted. 

“She is the kind that even discourages 
trying to try. A woman who’ s got a face 
that would paralyze a 

“But you never saw it.’ 

“But others have. Of course,” he went 
on hastily, to prove how logically he formed 
his judgments, “the chief trouble is not 
that she has not a pretty face—beauty is 
only skin deep, here to-day and gone to- 
morrow! But her inner—er—self is most 
disagreeable. Being polite and considerate 
only infuriates her. I’m going to tell her 
right out —— 

“Wait a moment, Jimmy,” interrupted 
Elizabeth, her eyes bright with the excite- 
ment of a wonderful notion. :‘ Listen! Why 
not try being really nice? I want you to 
promise me something.” 

He shook his head. He knew! 

“You must promise,” insisted Eliza- 
beth, and looked at him. 

“Anything!”” he swore fervently, and 
took her hand in both of his. ‘“‘ What is it,’’ 
he asked grimly, “ "ig 


that you wish me to do? 
“Before you go home to-night I want 
~* to go to the park and sit down at our 


oy ou darling!’”’ he cried, and moved 
closer. 

“No, wait!” she bade him. 

“T’ll wait.” 

“You must sit there at least half an hour 
and think of how you are going to talk to 
her in a nice friendly way, so that she will 
release you.” 

“Do you wish her to release me, Eliza- 
beth?” His voice trembled. 

“Don’t you wish to be released?”’ she 
parried. 

“And when she does, do you know the 
first thing I’ll do?” 

He looked at her, hoping that she might 
admit her ignorance. She returned the look, 
= her eyes again acted as suction pumps. 
drew from him the truth, the whole 


bie § and nothing but the truth. 
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“I—I think I know,” she murmured, 
and kept on looking and learning. 

“T’ll tell you, Elizabeth,’”’ he volunteered, 
as though she had asked him to put it in 
words. She turned away her head. 

“Elizabeth, in order to be—er—strictly 
accurate, I must see your face while I talk.” 

But she walked toward the hall and 
went up the stairs. On the sixth step she 
halted and turned toward him. 

“Jimmy, remember that you have to be 
very careful. _ And please don’t make your 
father angry.’ 

“TI won't.’ 

6. ohh ——” She stopped abruptly. 

“What do you wish?”’ he asked eagerly. 

“The same thing that you do!” she 
answered. 

He started up the stairs, but she cried 
“Go back! Go back!” so panic-strickenly 
that he stopped. She moved upward four 
steps and said, “‘Will you telephone to- 
morrow morning?” 

“No,” said Junior, “I’ll come and tell 
you to-night.” 

“Oh, there’s no need of that. And, be- 
sides, you couldn’t tell me very much in a 
parlor full of people.” 

“Ts there no other place in this house 
where I could see you?” 

“No. Telephone to-morrow.” 

“No. I'll telephone to-night,” 
with a grim look that puzzled her. 

She could not guess that he had decided 
that after his interview with his veiled wife 
he would return in order to do his telephon- 
ing from the corner drug store, half a block 
away from Elizabeth’s boarding house. 
The object of telephoning from there was 
to make certain that she did not leave her 
house before he could reach it—as might 
well happen if he telephoned from his own 
house. 


he said 


xx 


UNIOR walked briskly toward the hal- 

lowed spot where the lilac bush bloomed 
for Elizabeth’s benefit. The blessed bench 
was there and he would keep his sacred 
promise. 

He sat down. It was six, but the sun, 
believing in the open shop, was still on the 
job. It was too nice a world at that time of 
year to leave without a pang. Toward the 
east the sky was cloudless. Toward the 
west it was gold and turquoise, with hollow 
rolls of frosted silver. The young foliage 
had taken on the transient bronzing that 
comes from such sunsets. The world was 
on its way to rest. The night surely would 
bring coolness and repose, stars and dreams. 
But it was still hours away. In the mean- 
time what would he say and do at home; 
and why? 

He would see his father and Sarah to- 
gether, and simply tell them he was not 
going to be a fool any longer. That was a 
fool decision. Well, then, he would admit 
frankly that he had been thoughtless and 
silly and everything they had ever said he 
was; and then that he was no longer the 
same. That was no better. 

And yet the world certainly had changed 
for him, and life had taken on a new mean- 
ing. It now meant a whole lot. It was diffi- 
cult to go into details as to all it meant; 
but at any rate, he no longer could think of 
a world without Elizabeth. He liked to be 
near her. When she was within touching 
distance he seemed to fill himself with a 
sense of exquisite completeness. He wished 
to be with her, not merely moments but by 
the year. No matter what she did or what 
she said or what she didn’t say, she would 
never bore him. What did it all mean? 

That he must accomplish the impos- 
sible—that is, convince Sarah and Mr. 
Jones, and also earn his living in order to 
earn his freedom in order to earn Elizabeth. 
He would sell aéroplanes as well as demon- 
strate them. He knew he could make his 
real friends buy them. 

That was as far as Junior got. The 
young man on the bench across the path, 
at a command from his companion, reluc- 
tantly pulled his watch out of his “ape 
frowned at it and said something. The girl 
pulled away her hand and rose hastily. He 
impolitely kept on sitting and talking. She 
shook her head, whereupon he rose dis- 
contentedly. 

Junior looked at his own watch, as every- 
body does when somebody else does, and 
saw that he would be able to reach home 
in time if he hurried. She probably had not 
returned from her visit to the factory. He 
would speak to his father. 

Bob the butler opened the door, and 
seeing Junior, also opened his mouth, but 
instantly changed his mind and shut it. 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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(Continued from Page 68) 

“Say it! Say it!’’ commanded Junior, 
who kne W Bob. 

““She is here!’’ confessed the butler, 

“That’s good,” said Junior. 

“And Mr. Jones telephoned he wouldn’t 
be home for dinner.” 

‘That’s fine!” said Junior. 

Bob looked at him in an amazement that 
preety A ig into uneasiness ; but he 
played safe by saying, ‘‘ Yes, sir, major.”’ 

Junior went up to his room, dressed and 
went downstairs, punctual to the minute. 
She had preceded him. She was dressed in 
brown as usual, He was glad that she was 
veiled. 

“Good evening,” he said amicably. 

“Good evening,” she returned shortly, 
and walked towards the dining room. 

He could see that he had made her wait. 
It induced a mood of silence during the 
dinner. He noticed that she seemed to 
manage her knife and fork more easily 
than before, as if from practice —training 
for years of it to come! He noticed also 
that her list to starboard was quite pro- 
nounced and that she was rather more 
angular than he had thought her. 

It was obvious that she was determined 
not to speak. It was not until after the 
dessert that he said in a conciliz ating voice, 
‘I was hoping you would be back. 

“Don’t lie!”’ she snapped at him. 

He flushed, remembered that he was 
going to ask his freedom, and said evenly, 
“T am not in the habit of —e The 
reason why I hoped you would be back 
to-night was that I intended to ask you if 
you didn’t think the farce had gone far 
enough.” 

“Ww hat farce?” 

‘This marriage of ours that isn’t a mar- 
ri ige. 

“No, it isn’t.” 

‘And it’s never going to be.” 

“Never is a long time.” 

“You know very well that we shall never 
be to each other more than we are now,” he 
said earnestly. 

“What of it?” 

“Tt isn’t very satisfactory.” 

“It suits me,”’ she said grimly. 

“Well, it doesn’t suit me.” 

“That’s too bad.”” But her voice was 
utterly devoid of regret. 

“And I think we ought to end it.” 

“End what?’ 

“Our alle ged marriage.” 

“Why? 

“Why? Why, I just told you.” 

““No, you didn’t,’”’ she denied. 

“It is absurd to go on this way.” 

“Not at all. You knew what you were 
doing, and so did I. Your father was 
anxious to have me marry you. I owe him 
a great many favors. I did as he wished, 
and so did you, 

‘Yes, but — 

“Well, then, the situation hasn’t 
changed.” 

“Oh, but it has!” he assured her with 
his little smile. ‘‘A man doesn’t have to be 


” 


” 


a consistent ass. 

“An ass is an ass whether he is con- 
sistent or not.” 

“Well, I have made up my mind that we 
must * 

She interrupted him by rising. 

‘I don’t wish to hear any more about 
it.” She spoke determinedly, and more 
nasally than usual. ‘I will not consent to 
a separation. Of course you can act like a 
cad and break your word and your father’s 
heart. But if you do the blame will be 
yours entirely. I refuse to consider any 
suggestion of a separation. If you run 
away I shall stay here and try to be a 
daughter to your father, since he was not 
lucky enough to have a man for a son. 
There is no need for you to waste any more 
breath.” 

She nodded her veiled head with a ges- 
ture of determination and started toward 
the door. 

“Let’s talk it over quietly,” he urged, 
but all she said was, “‘I’ll fight any divorce 
action you may bring anywhere. ad 

She wi ee out of the room before he 
could say Jack Robinson, or whatever the 
words were th: at he felt like saying. 

He realized that he had come face to 
face with what he never before had known 
from personal suffering—the stubbornness 
of a woman. There was no way that he 
could see, of fighting—that is, no way of 
fighting and winning—that is, no way of 
winning —_ *kly. 

He knew Sarah would not listen to him, 
but she might listen to Mr. Jones. Mr. 
Jones must listen to him. 
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Obviously, there was nothing for Junior 
to do but to telephone to Elizabeth. 

He went out, took a taxi and drove to 
the drug store at 6— Street and Avenue B. 
From there he called Blank 8282. 

“T’d like to speak to Miss Elizabeth 
Jones si 

“Who is calling? The voice was so 
suspicious that he answered “Mr. Jones” 
in a tone intended to convey an impression 
of fre iternity. 

‘T’ll see if she’s in,” said the voice pessi 

mistically. 

Junior began to doubt the wisdom of 
telephoning her about his failure. It would 
be better to ask for a personal interview. 

“Yes?” said the sweetest voice in the 
world. 

‘I told you I would telephone,” he said. 
“Oh, it’s you?” 
= ot said it was. 

‘The maid said it was—ah—one of my 

cousins.” 

Junior disliked all the unknown Joneses 
so inte .. that he marveled at himself. 
He said, “Can I come over and see you?” 

“T’m going out in a few minut es,” 

“Oh, I'm sorry,” he said, and hung up, 
delighted with the strategy that had made 
him te lephone from the corner. It would 
take him about forty seconds to get to her 
boarding house. 

The red-headed party in black with the 
white apron barred rather than opened the 
door. 

“Tell Miss Elizabeth Jones I’m here.”’ 

“Ts she expecting you?”’ She doubted it. 

“She ought to,’’ he answered briskly. 
“Just tell her Mr. Jones, will you?” 

She allowed him to stay in the hall while 
she went up the stairs very slowly. Pres- 
ently she returned. 

‘*Miss Jones is busy just now. 

‘Very well, I’ll wait,”” he told her pleas- 
antly, and walked into the sitting room. 

Five boarders were there—three females 
with the look of professional wisdom of 
trained nurses, and two youthful males 
who looked even wiser and therefore could 
only be hospital internes. 

They looked at him—all five—with the 
coldly scrutinizing stare of people to whom 
all other people are merely cases, and went 
on talking polysyllabie drivel. 

What a life for Elizabeth to lead! He 
must take her away. 

But he could not take her away! 

‘Mr. Jones?” It was Elizabeth’s voice, 
merely asking for information. 

He turned quickly. She was dressed for 
the street. He therefore walked towards 
the door and opened it. 

‘Do you wish to see me?”’ She frowned 

“We can talk as we walk.”’ He stepped 
aside for her to pass. 

His will was stronger than hers. He 
closed the door and walked down the stoop 
after her. She went westward to the 
avenue. : 

At the corner she stopped and asked him, 
“Well?” 

‘I must tell you what happened. Let’s 
go to the park.” 

“Are you craz~medically insane?” she 
asked in a trained-nurse voice. 

“No. But do you wish me to become 
so at the top of my voice in the middle of 
the street?” 

“I did not ask ——” she began very 
frigidly. 

But he took her arm in his, started south- 
ward and said, ‘‘ Very well, then, don’t ask. 
Just listen. I now know what I did not 
know before. After you listen to me I'll 
listen to you!” 

His manner and voice yr her in 


” 


spite of herself, but she said, “‘ But it is out 
of the question to think of going to the 
park.” 


“Are you a prude?” 

‘Are you a pig?” 

“Well, we'll walk on until we get t 
some place where we can sit and talk.” 

“We can talk as we walk,” she said, 
quoting from him. 

“Very well. I went home and my father 
wasn’t there, but she was. I spoke \ 
nicely to her. She said she would not con- 
sent to a separation or a divorce.” 

“Oh, Jimmy!” cried Elizabeth, and 
clung to him. Perceiving that she was 
doing so, she promptly released his arm. 

“So I came back to you, because what I 
shall do depends on you.” 

They had reached Fifty-ninth Street. 
He turned westward. 

““What depends on me?” 

“What I shall do.” 

“What can you do?” 
(Continued on Page 73 
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PLATE P 6706 L 





they. cause endless ascektort and 
back strain. “Standard” kitchen 
sinks have adjustable legs so 
they can be set 36 inches high, 
the correct height for women. 


Write for copy of “Standard” 
Plumbing Fixtures for the Home. 
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gp lob Leutsvitte,, Ky.; New Brighton, Pa.; Toronto, Can. POTTERIES: Kokomo, Ind.; “Tittia, 


‘ In the cities marked (*) are carried complete lines of Plumbing and Heating Supplies; Farm. | 
Branches Water Supply Systems; Fai Spies br Mil Mer an Farce Wat 
Industries. Write or cali on nearest branch. If interested in plumbing fixtures “Factory Sanitation.” 
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(Continued from Page 71 
“If you mean legally, I don’t know. I'll 
see a lawyer to-morrow. Then I'l! see my 
father. The thing is to get my freedom. 
When I am free will you marry me?” 

ss d-don’t know,” she stammered. 

‘‘Why don’t you?” he asked impatiently. 

**How can I tell?” 

“Do you mean that you don’t know your 
own feelings or that you are bashful?” 

"s I can’t tell,” she repeated dis- 
tressedly. ‘‘Oh, I wish it wasn't so noisy 
here!"’ The red trolley car had clanged by 
deafeningly. 

But Junior persisted, “‘There’s no sense 
in beating about the bush. A quick deat 
for me every time. Just answer yes or no 
Don’t you care at all?” 

“Do you?” She looked at him. 

“Yes,’”’ he said loudly. ‘I love you so 
much that it’s all I can do not to—Eliza- 
beth, I love you so much that I want you 
all the time. Don’t you care—a little 
dear?” 

“TI = 

‘“* Answer yes or no.” 

“T do care but—but what do you know 
about me or I about you?” 

“T know I love you. And you?” 

‘“*I—I am afraid,”’ she murmured. 

“ Afraid of what?” 

“Of—of you.” 

“Of me?” 

“Yes. If I told you I cared 

“Don’t say it unless you do.” 

“But Ido. I 

“Oh, Elizabeth! 
this in the street?” 

“But you are a married man 

“Oh, he-e-eck!”’ 

“Jimmy !”’ 

“That infernal car! Where were we? 
Oh, yes! Well, I'll see a lawyer to-morrow 
and then I ag 

She did not wait for 
womanlike, fixed her gaze on the past 
“Oh, Jimmy, why did you do such a 
silly 7 

“Don’t rub it in, sweetheart 

She instantly grew serious 

“You mustn't call me that. I am not 
your sweetheart. I can’t be. Don’t you 
ee that? I must not even think of you!” 

They had reached Madison Avenue 
The deserted dining room of a small hotel 
uggested silence and chairs to Junior 

‘* Let’s goin here and have something.”’ 

“IT don’t want anything.” 

“*T can’t talk to you with all this racket.”’ 











Why do you tell me 








They walked ir A waitress came up 
grudgu gly 

Junior told her, “ Iced tea for tw Don’t 
hurry.” 


They sat down. Junior wasted no time 
He asked Elizabeth, ‘‘Have you any sug 

gestions?” He looked for them where they 
ought to be. Her eyes were beautiful and 
blue and infinitely deep; and, withal, trut} 

ful. He could see that she knew him as no 
one else in the entire world knew him 
For the first time in his life he felt himself 
understood! 

‘Elizabeth, I don’t have to tell you that 
I love you, do I?” 

““No,”’ she said in a low voice 

‘l— we— weunderstand, don’t we, dear?” 

“Yes.” She was looking at him as 
though she would read his very 

It—-it’s wonderful! I didn’t know it 
would be like this,’”’ he said in an awed 
Oe “Did you?” 

““No!”’ She drew her breath in sharply 

‘Darling, you do care, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” she whispered. Then she nodded 
as if an Invisible hand had grasped her 
head and compelled it to bow 

“Do you—er—care mucl 

She did not answer 

Do you?” 

“Do I?” she repeated | ypnotically 

“Do you care— much, darling?” 

“Oh, J-Jimmy, don’t!” she 
kenly. ‘‘Don’t y an 

“Yes. But tell me! Tell me, sweet 
heart!” 

‘I--I mustn’t 

‘Please, dear. I want to hear it. Tell 
me! Do you? Do you, dear?” 

“What's the use? We can never 
Oh!" She bit her lips and looked away in 
order to regain her self-control 

“I’m sorry I kept you waiting,”’ said the 
waitress. 

“What kind of tea?”’ 

“Orange pekoe.”’ 

“Nix on the o. p. I should have told you 
to bring the other kind. Take that away. 
No hurry.” 

Elizabeth had picked up the dingy menu 
and was fanning herself with it. The 


soul 








begged bro- 


ou see? ( t vou 


fn 


asked Junior 


waitress scowled, took a deep breath, com- 
pressed her lips and went away. 

Junior, thrilled, happy, wretched, calm 
and excited, said softly, “‘ Elizabeth!" 

“What?” She did not look at him. 

“Look over here.” 

She shook her head. 

“Why not?” he asked, quite unneces- 
sarily. He knew and the knowledge was 
joy 

He reached across the table and put his 
hand on hers. She drew it away quickly. 
He stared at her breathlessly, fascinated 
by the utterly incredible smoothness of her 
cheeks. He saw her amazingly beautiful 
lle particularly noticed the perfect 
ear; also the golden-brown hair. He re- 
verted to the smoothness of her cheeks. 
Wonderful cheeks to rub cheeks with! 

“Elizabeth’’—he did not know that his 
voice trembled if I told you how much 
I cared for you you would never believe it! 
When I look at you I wonder Please, 
dear, look this way, won’t you?” 

She gave him a fleeting flash of sky and 





profile 
proni 


‘I—I guess vou'd better not Eliza- 
beth, let’s go somewhere— out of this—er 
atmosphere.”’ 

She shook her head. Safety first! 

‘We can talk here,”’ she said 

Yes, but when you talk without looking 
at me it’s like a kind of phonograph record 
If you only knew Oh!” 

The waitress brought two tall glasses ful 
of a pale-yellow liquid with an emaciated 
slice of lemon trembling on the edge of 
each glass. 

“What kind of tea is that?” asked Jur 

‘That,’ answered the waitress com- 
placently, ‘is China tea.” 

‘I am sorry. I cannot drink anything 
sut English breakfast. Take this away and 
bring a pot of English breakfast tea made 





pecially 

‘You said 

‘That's all right. I'll pay for this. But 
get me the other kind. We're in no hurry 
lake it easy.”” He smiled 

The waitress smiled bac He was a 
good-looking guy 

‘Soit’nly,”’ she said pleasantly ‘I'm 
on!’’ She went away with the glasses and 
a grin 

‘I don’t want any tea,”’ said Elizabeth 

‘Nor I,” said Junior. ‘‘ All I want is to 
sit where I can see you and wonder why I 
did not know that you were going to be 
everything in the world to me and , 
lizabeth sighed deeply 

‘What’s the matter?” he asked quick]; 
alarmed by the look that came into her 
lace 

‘I was thinking * She paused 

‘Think only that I love you," he said 
convinced that that wa e first time 
anyone had ever made that remar} 
: you sure tha 








as much as 











But she shook her 

‘I am absolutely certain of it,’’ he as- 
sured her earnestly 

“Jimmy, 1—we must face the reality 

‘Yes.” 

“What I liked about you from the first 
was that you were like a big boy. You are 
that—that kind of man. I am sure I would 
always Don’t, Jimmy. Won't you 
please let me talk?”’ 

She looked so pleadingly at him that ir 
his most reassuring tone of voice he told 
her, “Certainly!” 

‘But I—I have had to work and 1 1 
guess I’m older than you in more ways than 
one 

“They say those are the happiest mar- 
riage hd 


lease! I am serious, Jimmy 


yam I.’’ He frowned to prove it 

She smiled sadly and went on: * You are 
the only son of a rich mar You've never 
had to be anything but a big boy. You did 
boyish thing when you mar 


*] 
an 


a very eT 
ried a woman you didn’t care for. But that 
l no reason why you should be a boy 
wice.”’ 

‘What do you mean?” 

‘What would your father say if you told 
him that you loved me?” 

‘He’d say I had good taste.” 

“He more likely would say that you were 
an idiot. You don’t know anything about 
me. Perhaps you only think you are in love 
But if you knew me better you'd know how 
silly I am about so many things that you's 


y feel you were making a bigger mi 
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4 
“You don’t know anything about me.” “To-morrow at four I’ll be working 
| ‘*You’ve said that several times. You’re somewhere, I hope. You must promise me 
wrong; I know all about you.” not to try to see me until you—unless 
f “You do?” you - ; 
| | “Certainly. Don’t you know all about “But I must talk matters over with 
| me? you.” : 
| “That’s different.’ “Jimmy,” she said, and the light in her 
A “No, it isn’t. You eet meandI know eyes was beautiful beyond words, “‘I al- 
. you. My guess is that I’ve guessed right. ways want to think of you as I—as I do 
j Don’t let’s talk any more about now. I must not stop being proud of you, 
“‘Oh, but we must. This is our last talk.’ Jimmy.’ 
| Not much!” “T will do as you wish,” he promised 
Fold a piece of Brenlin. It remain Fold a piece of ordinary window shade | “Listentome. Answerthis: Ifyouwere after a pause. 
pier att Aid im — Pe eae ate Spee | free would you ask me to marry you?” ‘Take me home, Jimmy, please.” 
“ — | “No,” he answered, “‘I wouldn't ask you. They walked to the corner in silence and 
I'd marry you.” took a taxi. On the way they did not speak. 
“And the girl that you would marry, is But when he helped her to alight before her 
( he the kind that would love a man that _ house he held her hand tightly. 
A, was not free?”’ “‘Remember your promise, Jimmy.” 
LT i VE) ~ Hen COV) i) ? | ‘The kind of girl that I would marry is “‘T will,”’ he said, and released her hand. 
your kind. Nothing else matters.” She hesitated, then looked at him and 
‘Many other things matter, Jimmy dear. saidearnestly: “Jimmy, I love you. I want 
I may be very unhappy all my life, but you to love me as I love you. As long as 
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| you! I understand!” 


of the 
only man I ever—of you. 
““My darling! I tell you I 
“You must not make it hard for me, 
Jimmy,” she begged. ‘‘ My life isn’t so full 
of sunshine that I—I should crave sorrow. 
We must not see each other again. I have 
my work to do and you have your life to 
live.” 
“With you.” 
““No, no! You must not see me.” 
“That’s not fair,’’ he protested. 
?”’ she repeated, uncon- 
“Ts it fair for 


” 


“Tair? Fair? 
sciously raising her voice. 
you - 

‘*Hush, dear,” he said. 

“*Do you call it fair to make me suffer?’ 

“No.” 

“But you want me to love you, so that I 
will regret ever having met you?” 

“Why should you regret t that?” 

“Do you think I’m the kind of daughter- 
in-law your father will welcome?” 

He looked at her, coldly appraising. 

“*Yes,”’ he said presently, “you are.’ 

“You know better.” 

“My dear girl, you are all worked up 
over nothing. I am not a married man, and 
I am going to be a free man, and I’m going 
to marry you if you'll have me.’ 

“But suppose you don’t obtain your 
freedom?” 

“Why should I suppose that?” 

‘“‘Don’t make me angry,” she said, and 
frowned. 

“T won't,” he promised meekly. 

‘Andany way, how do you know I ought 
to marry you? ‘a 

“You know very well how I know it.” 

She did not answer. He pursued calmly, 
“Well, then?” 

“How do you even know that we are 
really suited for each other?” 

“Tf don’t. But then, I don’t know if I 
shall be living this day a week. And my 
ignorance doesn’t keep me awake.” 

“That’s different.” 

“Look here!” He spoke impatiently. 
“Do you think you've sized me up?” 

She nodded and explained, “Women 
have intuitions.” 

“Well, then, do your intuitions tell you 
you could be happy. with me? No side- 
stepping! Yes or no.’ 

“Yes, but rr 

“Well, that is the way I feel about you.” 

“And there’s another thing,” she said. 
“Even if you were free to marry me to- 
morrow I’d never marry you unless your 
father was willing.” 

‘I’m sure he’d be delighted,”’ he said. 

“You are not sure of anything of the 
kind. You are his only son, and his hap- 
piness as well as yours depends on your 
marriage. You are all he has in the world, 
and I wouldn’t part you two.” 

“You never will,” said Junior confi- 
dently. “That isn’t the problem. You meet 
me to-morrow afternoon, and I'll tell you 
what the lawyer says.” 

“Jimmy, I’m not going to see you again 
Ww hile you are 

“English breakfast! Special!’ an- 
nounced the waitress triumphantly, and 
placed the glasses and the tea before Eliza- 
beth. 

Junior gave her a five-dollar bill and 
said, ‘Keep the change. All of it. But the 
next time don’t be in such a hurry. You'll 
rush yourself to death if you don’t look 
out.”’ 

“Thank you,” 


she gasped. ‘‘Thank 
She nodded vigor- 
ously. “You can stay here as late as you 
want to! The both of youl’ 

“T don’t want any,” Jimmy told Eliza- 
beth. ‘‘ To-morrow at four meet me 


you live! But, Jimmy, we must wait. 
Mustn’t we, dear? Mustn’t we?” 
“Yes, Elizabeth,” he said quietly. 
Good night.” 
“Good night,” said James J. Jones Jun- 
ior, and watched her run up the steps. 
She went in. He turned to the taxicab 
driver. 
“*Home,”’ he said, and got in. 
“Where to, boss?”’ 
“Drive around Central Park until I tell 
you to stop.” 
One hour and ten minutes later James J. 
Jones Junior walked into his house. 


xX 

UNIOR was tranquilly reading the news- 

paper when Mr. Jones came down to 
breakfast. 

Good morning, dad.”’ Junior smiled as 
pleasantly as if he had not made up his 
mind to do what would severely jolt Mr. 
Jones’ equanimity. He even resorted to 
diplomacy and sought to propitiate Mr. 
Jones by asking his opinion as to oe es- 
sary strikes, frozen credits and other sub- 
jects on which Mr. Jones had decided 
views. 

By the time he had breakfasted Mr. 
Jones was in excellent humor. He was 
about to rise from the table when Junior 
said suddenly, ‘‘Dad, I have something 
serious to ask you.” 

Mr. Jones, from force of banking habit, 
frowned in advance. Junior hastened to 
reassure him. 

‘Don’t be scared. For once I wish to do 
the sensible thing. It is a delicate matter 
and I would appreciate your advice.” 

‘“‘What is it?’ Mr. Jones was only half 
convinced that there was no occasion for 
anxiety. 

‘Well, I need your help as well as your 
advice,’’ pursued Junior solemnly. ‘‘Do 
you think you can let me talk without in- 
terruptions?’ 

James J. Jones Junior looked at James J. 
Jones Senior as man to man. 

Mr. Jones nodded, then said impatiently, 
“Well, what is it?”’ 

‘“*T want to tell you first of all that I never 
knew what a good father you were until I 
realized what a disappointment I must 
have been to you all these years.” 

‘My, but you're tragical!’’ said Mr. 
Jones, with the smile that doting fathers 
sometimes use to prevent themselves from 
acting like plain asses. 

‘That’s all right. But I see perfectly 
clearly now how I have always done every 
thing you dislike. I didn’t mean to be 
selfish, but carelessness is a form of selfish- 
ness, isn’t it?”’ 

“Well, now, son’’—-Mr. 
with a sort of uneasy kindness 
are you driving at?” 

“T wanted you to know that I realize 
what I have been. Then I want to tell you 
that I am different and I’m going to be 
different.” 

“Tf it is anything reasonable ” be- 
gan Mr. Jones, trying to look as if he had 
not surrendered prematurely. 

“*T don’t know how reasonable you think 
it is for me to expect to find happiness. I 
propose to work and earn my own living. 
I don’t want to be dependent on you, and 
I want you to help me.” 

“But, my dear boy, you’re working now. 
I don’t expect you to learn the business in 
a minute.” 

“Oh, the job at the bank is a joke. Lam 
in trouble and I want my father to help 
me.”’ 

Mr. Jones, really alarmed now, said 
earnestly, “‘My boy, you're all I have in 

(Continued on Page 77) 


Jones spoke 
‘just what 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
the world. There is nothing I would not 
do to see you happy.” 

“Then in heaven's name help me to be 
free. My marriage to Sarah must be an- 
nulled. You were as much to blame as I 
was, and now you've got to see Sarah.” 

“See Sarah?” repeated Mr. Jones un- 
comfortably. 

“Yes, you’ve got to make her consent to 
undo what was done. The medicine you 
gave me hasn’t helped me. On the con- 
trary.” 

““Well’”—Mr. Jones’ voice was feebly 
apologetic—‘‘ marriage often brings a sense 
of responsibility. I was hoping it would do 
so in your case.” 

“Not this kind of a marriage. If you had 
only waited ten days rr 

““Waited ten days?” 
uncomprehendingly. 

“Yes. I would have settled down, gone 
to work and married at one and the same 
time, and you and I would have been 
happy. As it is, | begin to understand 
what they mean by justifiable homicide. 
You know as well as I that Sarah is “3 

“Hold on, Junior! Leave her out. I am 
willing to take most of the blame, but not 
all of it. You know as well as I do that I 

; d 


overindulged you all your life. I thought 
that Sarah, whoisa mighty sensible woman, 
would help you to settle down. Of course 
I admit I felt angry y 

‘I don’t hold it against you, dad,” 
Tunior assured him; ‘“‘but you've got to 
get me out of it now.” 

“You know, she is so clever and re- 
sourceful and so plucky 

“She is,’”’ admitted Junior. “But she 
will never be a wife to me. Not while 
I live.” 

“Son, you haven't tried — 

“T wouldn’t mind it so much if she wasn’t 
a crank,” lied Junior. 

“ Well, she has had a lot of trials lately 
apologized Mr. Jones 

“So have I, and that’s why I am asking 
you to help now.” 

“But, son, I—I’ll do what I can, but I 
hope = —_*? 

“Listen, dad,”’ interrupted Junior. “I 
have met a girl that I really love.” 

“Oh!” cried Mr. Jones, and frowned. 

“Please listen, dad, before you get angry. 
I tell you that I want to be free to marry 
this girl, and as far as I can make out it 
is only that desire that makes me want to 
get a hustle on. If you don’t help I will 
leave this house and find work somewhere. 
I'll get my freedom somehow. You mean a 
lot to me, dad, but if you don’t side with 
me now I’m going to lose a father.” 

“Is it that—is it Miss Jones? 

“Yes,”’ answered Junior with a quick 
frown. 

“Do you know anything about her? I 
don’t mean,” explained Mr. Jones hastily, 
“that I think she’s not the finest girl in the 
world, but ——” 

“She won't listen to me while I am mar- 
ried to a wife that isn’t a wife; 
says also that even when I am free she will 
not marry me unless you are willing. Your 
consent is the one condition she insists on. 
My problem is not to marry Miss Jones, 
but to unmarry Sarah. Are you going to 
act as my father in this matter or am I 
alone in the world?” 

‘I am your father, my son,” said Mr. 
Jones huskily. ‘“‘I want your happiness 
above all things. But-—don’t frown, Jun- 
ior!—I want to say that at your age one is 
apt to imagine things, like being in love 
when it is really only ——” 

“Yes, I know. Pardon me for interrupt- 
ing you. I am willing to assume that I am 
not in love. Iam not asking you to consent 
to my marriage to anyone; I merely insist 
that Sarah and I part legally.” 

“Perhaps if you put it up to her 
frankly ” began Mr. Jones, not over- 
optimistically. 

“T have. She says she married me to 
please you, because she was under obliga- 
tions to you.” 

“Nonsense! Well, ask her again. But 
please remember, my son, that a gentle- 
man always —’’ He paused. 

“Dad, it’s useless. She won't listen to 
me. You'll have to tell her.” 

“‘T have to be at the bank at 9:30. Very 
important conference! I—lI will speak to 
her to-night. I will! On my word, Junior!”’ 
Mr. Jones looked pleadingly at his son, as 
if begging for permission to be allowed to 
go to the bank. 

““Why don’t you do it now?” 

“[—I’d rather you spoke to her again 
nicely. Don’t threaten her. She’s a woman. 





Mr. Jones frowned 


” 








and she 
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She — er — sometimes * Mr. Jones 
ceased to flounder and stared at Junior a 
long time. Then he went on with a quiet 
decision that completely satisfied Junior: 
“When all is said and done, I am your 
father. Even if this marriage were not of 
my doing I’d still feel it my duty to fight 
for your happiness. I think if you had 
met Sarah halfway you would not have 
er—disliked her so violently. I admit that 
I'd like to think it over. It is bound to bea 
mortifying experience for her and—I’m 
very unhappy about it. But I'll do it, just 
the same. Only, don’t make my task any 
more difficult than you can help. Women 
allwomen—are-——er—rather trying at times. 
Are you coming to the bank later?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Junior. “I thought I 
would see a lawyer a 
“None of that!”’ interrupted Mr. Jones, 
so sternly that Junior explained, “‘] meant 
your own lawyer. Nothing underhanded.”’ 

Mr. Jones shook his head decisively. 

“She is a woman with much to try her, 
and her father was my dearest friend. I 
owe too much to his memory to allow you 
to talk about lawyers. Debts that I can 
never cancel remain as obligations not only 
to me but to you as my son and heir. I 
promise you to do what I can, but never 
forget that a gentleman is a gentleman all 
the time, not part of the time.” 

Mr. Jones was looking at his son with a 
cold and deliberate firmness, as it were 
that impressed Junior. 

‘You didn’t have to tell me that,” said 












Mr. Jones nodded his thanks and went 
out of the dining room with a quick step, 
obviously relieved at having averted a 
serious break with his only son. 


XXIV 

Wa, his father pledged to help, Junior 

did not doubt that Sarah would con- 
sent. It made him feel sorry for her. He 
thought of her as a lonely woman made 
irritable by the consciousness of her appear- 
ance and by her business cares She did 
not side-step trouble, and deserved credit 
for her grit. 

At the same time he could not help wish- 
ing it was all over. The whole thing had 
been perfectly silly. Of all the fools in the 
world, he knew the biggest. If it had not 
been for Elizabeth he would still be in that 
class. 

He owed it to her that he had made 
up his mind to leave his old life behind in 
case his father couldn't effect a separation 
between him and Sarah. The aéroplane 
people had more than once hinted that he 
ought to interest himself financially in their 
They had hoped that Mr. Jones 
would become one of the influential stock- 
holders. If Junior broke with his father he 
would have to work not as a partner but as 
a demonstrator and salesman. 


business. 


In the meantime he would hear her voice. 
He went to the telephone and called Blank 
8282 

‘Is Miss Jones in? . . . Did she say 
when she would return? . . . Thank 
you.” 

Miss Jones had just left—not two min- 
utes before. She did not say when she 
would be back. That usually meant not 
until late 

He went upstairs to his room to get his 
watch, which he had left under his pillow. 
As he passed Sarah’s door he wondered 
how he would feel when she was no longer 
there, and then how it would be when 
someone else occupied those rooms. 

The door opened and Sarah, in brown, 
veiled, disquieting, came out 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, still through the 
nose. “‘Aren’t you going to the bank? I 
heard you began yesterday.” 

“Yes, I am going now,” he answered 
politely. 

“You are very anxious to please your 
father just now, aren’t you?” 
“Ten” 





“There is no business in the bank that 
It’s the last 
place for you But I have the job that was 
made expressly for you. I have wanted to 
talk to you about it, but you were not very 
cordial. Has Uncle James gone?” 


could ever be your business 





es 

“Well, I'll have to go back to Timallen- 
ville this afternoon. I'll see you next week.” 

‘‘He wants to see you to-day,” Junior 
told her hastily. 

“Oh, he does, does he?”’ she said slowly, 
and nodded her brown-veiled head awk- 
wardly. 

“That’s what he told me,” Junior re- 
spectfully assured her. 
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“Yes,’’ she said, “after you told him. | 
Does he know that you spoke to me last 
night?” 

“T told him that you would not listen to 
me and that he must speak to you and end 
this absurd situation.” 

“You went to him like a baby 

“There is no need to get angry 

“Wait a moment!” she interrupted. 
“What made you arrive at this decision 
so suddenly?” 

“I didn’t arrive at it suddenly. It ar- 
rived of its own accord quite logically. It 
is an intolerable situation, and you have as 
much to gain as I from putting an end to it 
as soon as possible.” 

He looked at her. Behind the impene 
trable brown veil was a human face he had 
never seen. He could not tell what lmpres- 
sion his words had made. But presently 
she bowed her head unaggressively —her 
first admission that there might be justice 
in what he said. And then she spoke. 

“We have had no new quarrel Re 
frank! What’s the reason you now find the 
situation intolerable?” 

“I have told you,” he answered, keeping 
his temper. 

“You have not told me the one reason 
that made you think of all t 


sons.” 


he other rea- 


He felt that she was scrutinizing him 
closely. The veil gave her an unfair ad 
vantage. Still there was no wisdom in 
anger. Perhaps telling the truth might 
help. 

“Sarah, I confess I have been to blame. 
I bet on your betr Z as clever as dad aid you 
were. When you agreed to marry me, sight 
unseen, I was foolish enough to think it 
was my duty to keep my word. I have done 
a lot of thinking since then, and that is 
why I think it is intolerable for a man to be 
married to a woman he does not love and 
can never learn to love.’ 


“Have you tried?” she challenged 


“One does not have to try. Love yes 
of its own accord.” 
“Nonsense!"’ she said. “‘You talk like 


a schoolboy 

“Perhaps I do; but even a schoolboy 
may be right at times. I beg you to re- 
consider what you to me last nigt 





There is no sense in spoi 
“Three?” 
“Yes; yours, min 
cause I certainly wil 
“After your promise‘ 
“I did not know what I was promising 
I beg you to release me It will be a great 
relief to my father, I assure you He feels 
he is partly to blame. He w d himself 


into a state of unreasoning anger and I 


ng three live 






>and my father’s 
| thie he 





agreed to do what he wanted—like an a 
that I was. But I did not love anybody at 
the time.”’ 
“At last! 
case, is there 
“Ves.” 
“Rather sudden, isn’ 
‘I don’t know whether it’s sudden or 
not, but Ll once more ask you to release me. 
I’m willing to suffer for my stupidity, but 
after all you are as much to blame as I am.”’ 
“Certainly I’m not 
“TI don’t see how you can say that. You 
didn’t know anything about me.” 
“Certainly I did. I knew all about you 


So there’s a woman in the 
an 








from your father. He did not talk of any- 
thing else whenever I called on him.” 
“That may be, but no woman has any 





business to marry a man she doesn't love, 
has she?” 
‘No,” answered Sarah slowly “No 


woman has any business to marry a man 
she doesn't love. I I admit that.” 

“That makes you as guilty as I am,” he 
said 


‘I do not admit that. For that reason 








annot consent to your breaking your 


It wasn’t obtained under duress 


promise 
I do not care what argumer or means 


your father used. You are not the kind 
that can be compelled. In any case, no 
man who marries a woman and vows what 
you vowed has any right to ask her to re 


lease him just because he is tired of a situa 
tion that was not forced upon him by her 
I won't rel 


respor sible 


se you, because you alone are 





don’t see how you can say that,” he 
remonstrated, and marveled at his pa 
tience. 

‘I didn’t ask you to marry me. You 
yourself dared me to marry you, sight ur 
seen, and I did. But I did not figure or 
unmarrying within a month. What will m) 
friends say? What will people think? How 
am I going to explain? You may not care, 
but Ido. No, I cannot release you; not for 
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Hinges in the School 


Here, divided into classes, the children of a community are 
prepared to take their places as the citizens of tomorrow. In 
one room little ones are playing their way to first impressions 


of school life. Across the hall older girls and boys are strug- 
gling with the first problems of mathematics and the sciences. 
Fach room has its class—working as a unit behind closed 


doors. And all doors are made possible with hinges. 


The Anti-Friction Butt, a prominent member of the 
McKinney Hinge family, serves an important function where 
beauty and quiet must be combined with practical every-day 
With its self-lubricating anti-friction metal 
washers, this sturdy hinge swings heavy or light doors with- 
out a squeak, Other McKinney Hinges are designed with 
equal thought for the work to be accomplished. From the 
smallest to the largest you can depend upon them to stand 
up under heavy loads, 


’ 
usefuiness. 


For more than half a century the McKinney Manufactur- 
ing Company has been identified with the development of 
builders’ hardware. The most recent accomplishment is the 
McKinney Complete Garage Set. These sets contain all the 
necessary hardware for hanging garage doors-—-track in- 
cluded. Designs cover all styles of doors—the swinging, 
sliding-folding or “around-the-corner” type. They simplify 
construction and lower building costs. A request will bring 
an illustrated book on these sets and one on hinge selection 
to your desk. 


MeKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. Export Kepresentation 
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| was fed up on Junior! 
that was ever taken of you is here 
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a long time to come. I don’t say never 
because, you see, I—-I am reasonable.” 

“But we can’t go on living like this.” 

“Why not? Do I interfere with your 
comings and goings?”’ she asked angrily. 

He felt his own anger rise, and instantly 
realized that it would not help matters. His 
father would speak to her in the evening. 
He said quietly, “I merely asked you to 
give me my freedom because while it means 
nothing to you, to me it means every- 
thing.” 

“Yes; it means freedom to marry again. 
And how do you know you will be happier 
with Number Two than with Number One? 
As long as I live I will not give you what 
you call your freedom.” 

“But, Sarah 7 

‘L have the best of reasons. 
and white!”’ she asserted. 

“In black and white?’ he repeated 
stupidly. He could not imagine what she 
meant. 

“Yes. Come into my oflice.”’ She walked 
to the door of the room that should have 
been her boudoir, opened it and went in. 
He followed. She pointed to a chair by the 
table, and then sat down at her desk. 

She opened a drawer and was about to 
take something from it when she suddenly 
turned to him and said: ‘‘When I told you 
that I did not see how I could give you 
what you called your freedom, I meant that 
I did not think you should ask me. I am 
not to blame for your plight, but you are to 
blame for mine.” 

“What is that?” 

‘I say that you are to blame for my 


In black 


plight. What have I to look forward to in 
this world? What are my prospects of 
happiness? How near shall I come to get- 


ting what every woman has a right to ex- 
pect to get out of her life? What? Answer 
me! Answer me!” 

She spoke with an increasing vehemence, 
as all women do when they dwell upon their 
wrongs at the hand of a man. 

“*T don’t understand you,” compromised 
Junior. 

“You must be an idiot then!” 
snapped. “I am anormal woman. I have 
looked forward to being a wife, a mother, a 
member of society, doing my full duty by 
society. It was my misfortune, as it was 
yours, to be an only child. In my case it 
was a tragedy to me; in yours the tragedy 
was your father’s. But never mind that. 
Do you admit that I had a right to expect 
to marry? Had I?” 

“Yes, you should have married a man 
you loved, who loved you.” 

“Yes,”’ she interrupted, “yes; and whose 
fault was it that I didn’t? I am older than 
you. I should have married, years ago, a 
man maturer than myself, wiser than my- 
self, not a boy hero. And why didn’t 1? 
Why? Why?” She was nodding violently 
in her excitement. ‘‘Answer me!’ she 
commanded. 

“T can’t,” answered Junior. 

“Then I'll tell you why. I'll do more: 
I'll show you in black and white!” she said. 
“Your father and mine were more than 
friends. Their devotion to each other was 
beautiful; but it was fatal to me—and to 
you. My mother died shortly after yours. 
That was the first act of the tragedy. If 
they had lived you would not be my hus- 
band. My husband!” It was less a sneer 
than a groan. ‘And I would not be your 
pet aversion. But my father loved you be- 
cause you were a boy. He did not want 
to leave a fortune. He wished to leave a 
business to his heir. He trained me, but 
always his mind dwelt on the man that I 
should select to be not only my husband 
but the successor of my father at the fac- 
tory. I'll show you why you can’t have 
your freedom as long as I| live.” 

She turned brusquely towards the drawer 
of the desk and began to take out books 
and papers. 

“There! From the day you were born I 
Every photograph 
Look!” 

She opened one of the books. It was an 
album. She turned over the pages fever- 
ishly and showed him photographs of 
himself; as a baby of three months; of six 
months; of one year; of two years; three; 
four; up to his latest in his uniform and 
his crosses—all manner of photographs and 
snapshots; at least a hundred of them. 

“Tsee. But ” began Junior uncom- 


} 
sne 





fortably. 
“Wait! Here’s a scrapbook.” She 
opened it and pushed it toward him. 


“Everything about you. Your first draw- 
ing! School reports! Clippings from news- 
papers! Your exploits at college! See? 
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Football! See? Your cables to the very 
last! See? Your flight from Washington 
and—and the wedding! Your entire life. 
See it? See it?’ 
She pushed the book violently toward 
him. Then she took up a bundle of papers. 
“Letters to your father. Sent to my 
father at his request! Your childish desires; 
your college pranks; your army exploits 
all here! My father planned it when I was 
a child. You were going to be my husband. 
They didn’t tell you; but they told me. 
Your father knew it. Why he did not 
object I don’t know; perhaps from love of 
my father. Of course you were everything 
that was wonderful. Your approval or your 
displeasure was always held up before me. 
‘Junior wouldn’t like that,’ they used to 
tell me; or else ‘Junior will be glad to 
know that.’ And now you ask me 3 
She ceased abruptly, and Junior could 
see her make an effort to compose herself 
Presently she went on: “‘I never had a 
beau. I never was allowed to dance. I 
think they even tried to make me fear your 
jealousy. And you say I am as much to 
blame as you! Why, it was all settled, my 
life and yours, ever since I was five.”’ 
Junior’s discomfort was intense. What 
she told him did not lighten the tragedy, 
but absolved her of the guilty participation 
in it of which he had 
“T knew that I had to marry you, and 
that made me wish to think of you as my 
I admired your asinine stunts, and 
thrilled and suffered when you were in 
France. When you were reported missing 
I thought I would—it was then that your 


accused her. 


ideal. 


father realized what two foolish men had 
done toa helpless girl. It was cruel! Cruel!” 
“T didn’t know,”” murmured Junior 
He was uncomfortably conscious of a 


side to the affair that was going to make 
his freedom more difficult to gain than he 
had thought. The worst of it was the ines- 
capable realization that this woman had 
much to complain of, much to excuse what 
he had always regarded as inexcusable. 

“Of course when my father died the man- 
agement of the plant took up my time. I 
worked. But I always looked forward to 
the time when I and my employes would 
take our orders from my—from y I used 
to have misgivings over your carelessness. 
You never grew up. But I did.’”’ Her voice 
grew somber. “‘I grew up! Iaged! And 
then I realized that it was precisely in your 
not growing up that your strength lay. 
I comforted your father when he grieved 
over your reckless stunts. That was one of 
the reasons why I didn’t let him bring you 
to me. You were much too young for 
me! I—I would have frightened you! So 
you did not meet me. But we knew, your 
father and I, that there was no woman in 
your heart. I might tremble for your life, 
but I never was jealous of your racing cars 
or of your planes.” 

“*Why, Sarah . 

“Let me finish! You went to France. 
What I suffered—-what your father —never 
mind all that. You returned with medals, 
but still a boy, the perennial sophomore. 
You had what I most needed in my plant. 
And so when your father spoke of the 
marriage and when you spoke to him in a 
deliberately disagreeable voice, so that I 
could hear, I knew that if I didn’t marry 
you then I would lose you. And I couldn't 
bear to do that. Your father wanted it. 
My father had wanted it. I—lI had been 
taught to want it. And you didn’t love 
anyone else. So I married you—not to 
spite you, not to please your father, but 
because it was my duty. Do you under- 
stand? My duty!” 

“No; I don’t understand,” said Junior, 
perplexed and uncomfortable. 

“T married you for what you had, as 
penniless girls marry men for their money, 
as climbers marry men for social position. 
You had what I lacked, what I needed, and 
it was my duty to my people and to my 
country to marry you.” 

“T still don’t understand.” 

“You don’t?” she said. 

“No.” 

“‘T’ll explain later,”’ she said, and a note 
of weariness came into her lowered voice. 
“But also I—I loved you. You were all I 
had in the world, the only chance of fulfill- 
ing my dreams. What I hoped to have and 
to do I could only have and do through 
you. So I married you. Why shouldn’t I? 
It was the wise thing to do. My heart 
and my head and my best friend, your 
father—all told me to do it. Now do 
you understand why I cannot consent to 
give you up?” 

(Continued on Page 8&1) 
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Have heard about this newest Sellers Kitchen 
— complete in the conveniences that have 


larger Sellers Cabinets famous, yet so small 


you 
Cabinet? 
made the 
and compact. 


It is designed for the small kitchen of modern apart- 
ments, cottages and bungalows, where space is at a 
premium; or as a second work-unit in larger kitchens 
where a. full-size Sellers is already in use. It takes no 
more space than a small kitchen table. 


What Thousands of Women Have Said They Wanted 


Before we made this cabinet we conducted an investi- 
gation in 27 cities and 10 states; measured hundreds of 


apartments; consulted scores of architects, domestic 











No kitchen too small for the 
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science experts, etc. ; talked to thousands of women. 
Then we built this cabinet of outstanding features 

new improvements, in addition to such famous Sellers 
features as the Dust- Proof Base Top beneath Porcel- 
iron Work Table; Ant-Proof Casters and others of the 
‘15 Famous Features’’ always associated with Sellers. 


A Sellers for Every Kitchen 
Large or Small 
From the wonderfully compact Sellers Apartment 
Cabinet to the largest, roomiest cabinet made, the 
Sellers complete line offers a range of sizes, designs and 
prices to meet the needs of every kitchen. 
SELLERS & SONS COMPANY, ELWOOD, 
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Make Your Own Test of This Car’s Value 


[ IS now a little over six months since the 
i Oldsmobile 47’’ made its first appearance. 
The consensus of expert opinion in this period 
leads us to make an unequivocal statement, 


And that is simply this: In the Oldsmobile 
Kight, Model 47, we believe more real value is 
exchanged for the money than the American 
dollar bought before the war or at any time in 
the twenty-four years that Oldsmobile has 
helped make automobile history. 


We make this statement thoughtfully, with 
every confidence that the ultimate public 
verdict will bear us out. 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


We make it in the hope that you will 
challenge and verify it, if you still have any 
doubt in your mind as to the extraordinary 
value of the ‘'47"’. For we can ask no 
greater favor than that you carefully inspect 
this car; that you actually experience its 
ease and comfort and above all the wonder- 
ful range and refinement of its driving per- 
formance. 


So confident are we of your final agreement 


that we gladly submit this statement to the 
test of your unbiased judgment. 


OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


Unit of General Motors Corporation 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

Junior had followed her words poign- 
antly with his fears. The touch of farce 
was utterly eliminated. What remained 
was unadulterated tragedy. 

“‘T understand,” he said gently, “what I 
did not understand before. I—I am sorry! 
I was disagreeable.”’ 

“Don’t!” she said in a whisper. “‘ Don’t! 
I was irritable. I could feel you hated me. 
And it hurt me! I know I said mean 
things; but I—I was always sorry after- 
ward. AndI hadsuchtroubleat the works!” 

“It’s—it’s too bad,”’ he said lamely. “I 
understand. I can’t tell you how sorry I 
am. After all, it is a matter of happi- 
ness _’ 

“No, Junior,”’ she denied, so gently that 
he barely heard her. “‘No. It is not a mat- 
ter of happiness. If it were a matter of my 
happiness as against yours, I would give 
you yours at the cost of mine. I could 
never be happy knowing you hated me.”’ 

“‘T don’t,” he assured her hastily. 

“But it isn’t a matter of my happiness or 
yours. It’s a matter of duty—your duty, 
not mine. Won’t you listen to me without 
bitterness? Won’t you?” 

“T shall be glad to listen to you,” he 
assured her earnestly, “as the best friend 
you have.” 

“Your father accused you of craving 
excitement rather than thinking of your 
duty when you went into the Flying Corps. 
But I knew better. You were willing to 
make the great sacrifice. To-day your 
country needs an even greater sacrifice 
from you, because the task is more difficult 
and with fewer thrills. I have a right to 
ask it.”” 

He had no idea what she had in mind, 
but he felt that her notion of his duty was 
probably sound, and disagreeable, 

**Ask it!"’ he said shortly. 

“Will you first answer some questions?’”’ 

~T: 

“Is there really someone that you think 
you love?” 

“Not that I think; that I know I love,” 
he answered decisively. 

“Have you told her?’ 


es 


’ 


“Does she love you?” 

He hesitated; he frowned; he saw Eliza- 
beth. He answered “ Yes,” defiantly. 

“Does she know you're married?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is she married?” 

“No.” 

** Are you sure she’s not?” 

“IT am convinced that she isn’t.” 

“But are you absolutely certain that she 
is not?”’ 

“‘No,” he answered slowly, and frowned. 

But she said pacifyingly, ‘“‘I merely ask 
in order to make sure what I suspected.” 

“‘What do yoususpect?” he asked sternly. 

“That you do not know as much about 
her as you ought to know about the 
woman you marry. Oh, Junior, don’t make 
another mistake! And don’t think of any- 
thing just now except of doing your duty. 
It is to-day that your country needs you, 
not to-morrow. You are young. You can 
wait. It is your plain duty.” 

“Tf you will only explain to me,” he 
said patiently, because she was so obviously 
in earnest. 

“T am willing to suffer, to see my own 
life wrecked and all my hopes of happiness 
killed. To prove that I am unselfish I will 
agree in writing before your father or before 
your lawyers to give you your freedom, 
provided you will do what I ask. Will you 
be a man, a real hero?” 

Her voice, tremulous with anxiety, af- 
fected him uncomfortably. He could not 
help thinking of his own happiness, and 
that kept him from committing himself. 
But he also could not help thinking of this 
woman’s suffering. She was entitled to 
happiness; but not at the price of Eliza- 
beth’s unhappiness and his own. 

“What would I have to do?” he asked, 
hoping that it would not be what he feared. 

““You would have to promise to make no 
effort to communicate with—with the per- 
son you think you would like to marry. 
You could write her one letter, saying that 
you were not going to write or speak to her 
for one year. At the end of that year I 
would consent to whatever you wished me 
to do. \If you and she were still of the same 
mind I—I would not interfere with—with 
your happiness.” 

‘A year,” he remonstrated rather mildly, 
“is a long time to wait, unless there is a 
very good reason for waiting.” 

“It is not a long time when a man is 
twenty-four, and the reward for the delay 





is a lifetime of happiness. I don’t ask you 
to do anything for me. It is what I consider 
your duty.” 

“And what may that be?" he asked 
noncommittally. 

“Your greatest asset to-day is what you 
are. You have everything I lack for the 
work that has been forced upon me. You 
are a boy—that is, you are honest, enthusi- 
astic, brave, inexperienced and optimistic. 
You are Jimmy Jones, the American ace 
that is, you have a reputation for courage, 
for being a gentleman, a quick thinker in 
danger, a thorough sportsman. You are a 
rich man’s only son and you neither need 
nor desire to make money. If you said you 
wished to play square everybody would 
believe you. That is the kind of man that 
is needed in Timallenville, in the presi- 
dent’s office of the Henderson Manufactur- 
ing Company.” 

“Huh?” grunted Junior. 

“In most of our industrial plants to-day 
the trouble is not so much economic as it is 
emotional,” she said, so earnestly that he 
compared her to himself to his disadvan- 
tage. She was dealing in generalities that 
should mean everything to a man and 
nothing to a woman 

“What do you think I have to fight the 
hardest in my plant? Inefficiency? Bolshe- 
vism? High cost of living? Cessation of 
buying? No! Distrust! The distrust of 
men who don’t believe in their employer's 
good faith. It is not philanthropy I have in 
mind, but intelligent business methods, the 
new industrial life. I cannot succeed unless 
I get rid of distrust. But you can walk 
right in and do it.” 

“How can I do it when I don’t know 
anything about business?” 

“You know everything about the busi- 
ness of getting on with your fellow men. 
Oh, I have dreamed of it. I have seen you 
and I have heard you. I have dramatized 
it for myself time and again. I call a meet- 
ing of all the employes. They come. I get 
up and say: ‘This is my husband. You 
know who and what he is. He is Jimmy 
Jones to me and to you and to everybody. 
He doesn’t have to be anything but Jimmy 
Jones, and he is going to be Jimmy Jones to 
every man who works for the Henderson 
Manufacturing Company.’ And then you 
just tell them: ‘I don’t know anything 
about your business or any business, ex- 
cepting the business of being square and 
fighting fair. And I want to see if a man 
who is that can get along with Americans 
I'll listen to anybody at any time. But I 
want it understood that I don’t have to lie, 
and when I say something is so I expect to 
be believed. You need me a damn sight 
more than I need you. We'll have a square 
deal all around.’ 

“Oh, Junior, they'll believe you because 
it’s you! They know your history. I took 
care that they should read the newspapers 
when you were in France. Don’t you see 
your chance, Junior? Don’t you? All over 
the country they will hear of you and your 
methods. Doesn't it appeal to you? To 
succeed in proving that the square man 
wins every time? Doesn’t it?) What are 
you going to do and to be, five or ten or 
twenty years from to-day? What are you 
going to leave to your children, whoever 
their mother may be?” 

In spite of himself Junior felt himself 
becoming enthusiastic. There was some- 
thing about the veiled figure’s dynami 
words that stimulated his thoughts. A life 
of square dealing, of fighting prejudices, of 
accomplishing something. 

Also he thought of Elizabeth—and a 
whole year’s separation. If he could have 
both - 

“Do you think that square dealing is all 
that they need in business?”’ he asked. 

“No. It is all that is needed from you at 
the beginning. The conviction on the part 
of the men that the boss is absolutely 
square and truthful is more important thar 
skill in merchandising at this particular 
moment. It never will be hard to make 
money if you use common sense; but it has 
always been difficult to convince the man 
who hasn’t that the man who has is square 
and decent and human, no matter how he 
shares his profits with his workers. You 
can’t eliminate envy and malice and jeal- 
ousy and greed, but you can deal success- 
fully with men only when they believe in 
you. And I—I am a woman.” 

Junior remembered in a flash the handi- 
cap that her sex had been to this clear- 
headed and brave factory owner, but he 
said, “I think you overestimate my value.’ 
At the same time he began to like the 
thought of tackling a man’s job. 
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A Good Friend to Have 


This perfect-fitting knit jacket is splendi 
general utility wear. 
a more attractive garment. 


: ‘ 
golting, traveling, or the office. 


The fine tailoring mak 
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Ide al tor motoring, 


\ll the warmth necessary without uncomfortable 
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fom Wye Knit Jacket 1c in three st 
two-pocket, four-pocket, and sleeveless vest m¢ 
Scotch heather mixtures and popular solid c 

Aside from the comfort they give is the 
appearance the correct thing to wear from a 
tandpoint. They are found in the wardrob 
well-dressed men. You can tell the genuine by the 


‘Tom Wye hanger in the neck. 


" - ] 
kor sate by most good dealers, 


Two-pocket style — $7.50 


East of Denver) 


TOM WYE, Incorporated, Winchendon, Mass. 








A Snap for a 
Regular Fellow 





HE Kum-a-Part Belt Buckle is a 

real ‘‘find”’ fer the hail fellow who 
wants always to make sure he’s well- 
proomed and then forget all about 
his clothes. 

















The ordinary buckle won’t let him for- 
yet. Always uneasy about possible con- 
sequences, he must constantly hitch and 
pull to keep his trousers trim and trig. 


Kum-a-Part Can’t Slip 


Once set, Kum-a-Part is set to stay. Built in 
two parts, it snaps with a light pressure, holds 
fast without binding, and opens with a slight 
pull. Jt cannot open without that pull! 


A simple patented adjustment positively pre 
vents slipping, thereby eliminating marring, 
scuffing or gouging the belt. 


The Designs Are Beautiful 


Kurm-a-Part Buckles are sturdy and beautiful 
every design is the work of an artist in pre- 

cious metals. 

Distinctive in their rugged, masculine appear- 

ance, moderate in the range of prices, Kum 

a-Part Buckles are sure of a hearty welcome 

in the fraternity of regular fellows. 


At all good jewelers’ and haberdashers’, $2.50, $5.00, $7.50 and 
$10.60. In silver plate, gold plate, sterling silver, 4o-14K. gold 
filled and gold inlay on sterling 


Be on the safe side—ask for 
Kum-a-Part Belt Buckles by name. 


> 4 


The Baer & Wilde Co. 
Rulebosy”” Messactyett 


PATENTED 


CAAT 


THE BUCKLE THAT SNAPS 
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“No, I don’t,” she said positively. ‘I 
know you and what you will mean to men 


| to whom I have always been a girl and 


nothing else. Even when I convinced them 
I’d shut down for keeps if they struck they 
only believed it because they thought a 
hysterical woman was capable of any folly. 
Some day a woman will be able to do al- 
most anything in this country, but not yet. 
To-day there is need of men, young men 
who are neither hogs nor philanthropists, 
but square and fearless and fifty-fifty split- 
ters. It is all I ask of you. Be yourself 
one year, and then—no more of me! My 
life will have been lived—and you will do 
whatever you wish; keep on at Timallen- 
ville or go elsewhere, All I tell you is that 
you will not be a boy then, but a man, a 
leader of men. That is why I called it your 
duty. Will you do it?”’ 

She waited for his answer. It did not 
come, 

She went on in a low voice: “I will not 
interfere with you. I will never see you 
except in the presence of others. I won't 
annoy you. Think of your father! Think of 


| yourself! Don’t think of me! I know I 





don’t count in your life. But be the kind of 
man that any woman would be proud to 
love. What are you giving to—to this 
woman, if you give her what you are to 
day? The makings of aman! No more! I 
ask only a year, so that you will be much 
more, One year. Say yes, Junior! Don’t 
think of me! Don’t think of your father! 
Don’t think of yourself! Think of her and 
the man she will get in one year. She’ll 
wait! Think of her, Junior! Of her!” 

James J. Jones Junior, compelled by this 
woman to think of his own life and of his 
love, thought of the man that should be 
the man the lilae girl ought to marry, the 
man who should be financially independ- 
ent, the man who had earned the right to 
happiness, the privilege of associating with 
workers. He measured his poverty only 
when he thought of what he had to offer to 
Elizabeth. For the first time he realized 
that there were victories to be won by the 
spirit. The woman before him was among 
the victorious. A woman, with all the dis- 
advantages of a woman, fighting and win- 
ning! 

And in her victory, forgetful of self 
and planning a greater victory that would 
benefit others—and insure her own un- 
happiness for life! 

It was a corking thing to do, and as for 
himself 

One year! One day! Nothing! 

“T'll do as you say, Sarah,” he said 
and smiled. 

“Will you? Will you?” she said, and 
jumped to her feet, her gloved hand out- 
stretched, She walked toward him so that 
he rose in order to shake her hand. 

“How you must love her!” she wailed. 
She grasped his hand, raised it suddenly to 
her lips and kissed it through her veil. 
“How you must love her!” 

“Sarah, don’t do that,”” he said sharply. 
“Don’t do that, please! Sit down. It’s 
it’s all right—I’'ll work a year Y 

“Oh, Jimmy boy! I can’t sit down!” 
It was not the voice of Sarah that he 
heard! 

He always said that he could not plan in 
advance but that he always managed to 
act when the need arose. He made a light- 
ning snatch at her veil, but she threw her 


| arms about his neck. 


“Don’t you dare!” she fairly squealed 
more nasally than ever. But he held her 
motionless with his right arm, and with the 
left tore off the brown veil. 

The face that he saw was not the face of 
Elizabeth! It was the face of a woman 
with thick eyebrows and a red nose. She 
wore goggles and her lips were grimacing! 

“Let me go!” she cried, so catarrhally 
that he obeyed before he knew it. 

Like a flash she ran into her bedroom. 

“Jimmy, telephone to your father to 
come at once,” said Elizabeth. “ Hurry 
up. He will have to chaperon me. Tele- 
phone him. I'll have to wash off this.” 
And she slammed the door shut in his face. 
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He knew it was Elizabeth, and he didn’t 
believe it, and he did. He went to her 
desk-—Elizabeth’s desk—took up the tele- 
phone and called the bank just as someone 
knocked at the door. 

“Come in!” yelled Junior. 

Bob the butler entered. 

“Yes, ma’am Why, major!” 

“Bob, did you see my wife's face? 

Tm, ar. 

“Tt wasn't hers,’’ said Junior. 

““So Katy told me only yesterday morn- 
ing ‘e 

“Don’t talk too much, Bob,” called a 
voice from the other room. Whereat Bob’s 
face grew bright 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed. ‘Now 
Katy and I can get spliced. She wouldn’t 
marry me as long as you and the missis 
didn’t sg 

“Hello. . . . Mr. Jones, please i 
His only son Dad? .. Come 
home right away. You’re needed. 

. . You're a foxy She sure 
it. «+: ery apt’ 

Junior hung up and walked toward the 
door of his wife’s bedroom. He rapped 
smartly. 

“Please wait, Jimmy 

“Bob is here,” said Jimmy, who under- 
stood. ‘‘Come on out.” 

“No, I'll wait for dad,”’ she answered, so 
determinedly that Junior turned to Bob. 

‘*Why in hell did you tell me ig 

“Well,” interrupted Bob defensively, 
‘“‘how could I tell, when she let me see her 
face that day, that she done it a-purpose, 
and that she was made up? SI 
freak, I'll tell the world! It made me sick 
when I seen her.” 

** Don’t talk too much, Bob,”’ warned the 
voice “Jimmy, go downstairs and wait 
for dad. No use staying here. I’m not 
coming until I hear his voice.” 

Junior went downstairs and waited 
not long, because Father Jones evidently 
made the chauffeur break the speed laws. 

“Well, son,” he said, “‘so it’s all over, is 
it?” His lips were smiling, but in his eyes 
there was a suspicion of anxiety 

“Yes, but why all the masquerading?’ 

‘Her doings! Smartest girl i ever saw 
Efficient? Noname forit! Where is she?” 

“Washing off her make-up,” smiled 
Junior, but Mr. Jones grew serious. 

“‘No detail,” he said admiringly, ‘was 
too slight for her to neglect; even the 
Hazleton check. She was prepared for 
everything. She couldn't fail. She mar- 
ried you because she knew she could make 
you love her, and she figured that the surest 
way was to make you hate her for what she 
wasn't, so that you couldn't help falling in 


” 


she was some 


love with the next pretty girl you saw. 
And she took good care to be Jenny-on- 
the-spot. Her voice and her grouch were 


part of the game. Sometimes I thought 
that she overdid it; but she already had 
you hooked and she said the situation did 
not call for subtlety, but for broad effects. 
The day she made you wait all day while 
she was looking for a job finished you, she 
said. After that 

“Father Jones!”’ said the hated nasal 
voice. 

They turned and saw Elizabeth she 
was dressed as an aviatrix. It was very 
becoming. Junior rushed toward her, but 
she said ‘‘No!”’ and ran up to James J. 
Jones Senior. She flung her arms about his 
neck and kissed him. 

Then she turned to Junior and said in her 
bossiest manner, ‘‘Get ready!” 

“For what?” 

“We are going to Timallenville in your 
aéroplane. I’ve telephoned and the men 
are getting a holiday with full pay. They’ll 
be waiting. A dramatic introduction helps 
alot. We ought to make it in a little over 
an hour. Bob’s got all your things ready.” 
She paused. Then she sighed and said, 
“They've been ready for three days. But 
you—you’re kind of slow at times. I knew 
we would go on our honeymoon in your 
plane. Father Jones, turn your head 
away!” 





THE END 
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Safe-to-Play-with 


BALLOONS 


Faultless Sanitary Sealed Package Balloons are SAFE. for 
your children to play with. Chey are made according to the 
Faultless American Process by small town American opera 
tors in an American Sanitary Factory. 


The Faultless American Process assures transparent, bright, 
non-poisonous colors WHICH WILL NOT RUB OFF. 
| hese | aultless Balloons are m ide pac ked and sealed unde r 
ideal factory conditions. No hands then touch them until 
your child breaks open the pac kage and takes out these 
CLEAN Faultless Sanitary Balloons. 


Each Faultless Pac kage contains a well varied assortment of 
balloons the combined value of which is greater than the 
price of the pac kage will buy in loose balloons soid separately 


Faultless Sanitary Balloons are the finest quality that can be 
made. Some are equipped with the Faultless Patented Clos 
ing Valve which makes it easy to inflate and deflate balloons 
at will. Packages retail at 10c. and 25c. each. 


We recommend the larger 25c. package. It contains 
large balloons that will delight the kiddies. Where 
else can your children get so much SAFE fun 
for a quarter as they get in these packages? 


Faultless Sanitary Balloon Packages are sold by le iding 


merchants, de alers and druggists everywhere, but if you do 
not see them in your locality we will be glad to supply trial 
packages, either 25c. or 10c. size, upon receipt of price in 
American coin or stamps. Write name and address plainly 


Faultless Sanitary Rubber Toys 
in Packages for Boys and Girls 


THREE SIZES, prices 25c., 50c. and $1.00. Each package contains 
carefully selected Faultless Sanitary Rubber Toys the retail value of 
whic h sold singly, exc eeds the selling price of the pac ka ze I very one of 
these toys is artistically designed and well made from clean, high quality 
rubber. If you cannot secure Faultless Toy Packages from your dealer 
mail your order for trial packages (25c., 50c. or $1.00 size) to us stating 
whether wanted for BOY or for GIRL 

DEALERS—To insure delivery of k aultless Sanitary Toy Pac kages to 
you in time for the HOLIDAY SEASON, orders must reach us in early 


fall months. Write us TODAY. 
THE FAULTLESS RUBBER COMPANY 


(Ashland Rubber Works) 
Ashland, Ohio U.S. A. 
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To Wide-Awake Dealers 


Faultless Sanitary Balloon Pax kages and Faultless Sanitary 
They attract 


the best class of tradk Write for prices ind other details 


: 
Toy Packages are rapid-turning merchandis« 


regarding both of these fast-selling lines. 


E'spec ially tor Holiday Trade, we have made up for wide- 


aw ake deale rs 


A $25 Christmas Toy Chest 


of Faultless Sanitary Rubber Toys, Balls, Balloons and 


5.00 and con 


Christmas Novelties. This chest costs you $2 
tains a specially selected, wonderful-value assortment de 

signed to give you the highest quality Holiday Goods which 
you can profitably sell at attractive prices that will rapidls 
move the goods. Take our word for it, this $25.00 Christmas 


loy Chest will MAKE your Holiday 


Real Live SALESMEN 


We have a limited number of openings for real live sale 


Susiness a success 


men to sell our Sanitary Package Balloon and loy iL ame 


s well as the above mentioned Christmas Chest 
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Hotels Statler 


Buffalo - Cleveland ~ Detroit ~- St. Louis 


An cAdvertisement 
to ‘People Who 
(Don’t Know Us 









«PER MANENT INSTRUC- 
ployee of these Hotels is 
¢ of arguing any Point 


ut these ar 
TIONS: Noem 
allowed the privileg 
ith » Guest. ss 
He must adjust the matter hyphae: 
6 *s satisfaction, or ca s § 
pase Wrangling has no place 
ted Hotel. 







the ' 
rior te adjust it. 
in any Statler-opera 
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| Bs K Statlers are successful D 
\ Menand women ay eo 
‘ ment, from all gw Statler Employees 


\ghe Statler th Service Codes 
ein 


Hotel 


Pennsylvan 


Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal, New York. Che Largest Hotel in the World 


There’s many a reader of this paper who knows the Statler and 
Pennsylvania hotels by name and reputation only. If you are one of 
them, please keep right on reading for a minute—for it is you whom 
we are hoping to reach with this advertisement. 


I want to emphasize to you, as sincerely and energetically as I 
can, that these hotels want your friendship. Whether or not you 
visit, sooner or later, any of the five cities in which there are Statler- 
operated hotels— whether or not we ever sell you a dollar’s worth 
of anything — your good-will is important to us just the same. 
And I think that perhaps the biggest claim the Statler-operated 
hotels have upon your friendship—or anybody’s—is based upon 
the way people are treated in these hotels— the human relations with 
employees and management which the arriving guest finds. There 
are many new and modern hotels which resemble ours in equip- 
ment, in convenience of location, and similar things that used to be 
regarded as all there was to hotel-keeping; but the most distinctive 
mark of these Statler-operated hotels and the thing which has con- 
tributed most toward giving them the good-will of people like you 
is this: 
In these hotels you are promised courteous,. helpful, interested 
service from every employee with whom you come in contact; 
and our biggest and most important job, in the management of the 
properties, is seeing that you get what you are promised. You 
won't find argument or surliness or evasion here—nor a we-do-as- 
we-please attitude toward guests. And the reason you won't is 
simply because we don't have people (if some slip in they don’t 
stay long) who can’t or won't understand and carry out our poli- 
cies about how our guests are to be treated. 

It is on that basis that we ask for your good-will and, when oppor- 

tunity offers, your patronage. 


Soetow.. 


ld 


September 17, 192! 









Al SPRIG OF LEMON VERBENA 


(Continued from Page 9) 


December—about the sixth, he thought 
a stubborn miserable business that she had 
been unable to shake off before April. 

A beautiful, a heavenly spring had flow- 
ered in violets and apple blossoms and rosy 
peach trees. He had gone into Jt udge 
Thompson’s office, where at once he had 
done well, and Caroline had grown increas- 
ingly delicate, fine in appearance. They 
had become very close friends too; for 
when by accident she discovered the truth 
about her tenure of life she had told him in 
a rapid but not unduly disturl ed voice. 
Thi it had been in June, a day or so either 
way from the present date. It was then he 
discovered that he wanted to marry her, 
and he told her at once, in a voice decided 
Lut even more quiet than her own. At first 
he had mistaken his feeling for pity, and 
there had been some tears; then slowly, 
slowly, incredulously, she had seen more 
truly into his feelings. 

What a richness, what a reward had been 

! The shortness of thei ir period of hay 
ness had not been sad. They never, | 
tically, referred to that. What they 
was too overwhelming. Caroline, as well, 
had come to love lemon verbena. She be 
came identified with its cool aroma in his 
ig They had seve to Cuba, t 
Havana, a high tiled room ¢ the 
terra Hotel: but it hadn't pana. y 
agreed with her, and they were soon bac! 
He took, with Geary Ambler, law offices of 
their own after a year. Events, succe 
marched and then the inevital le. Yet he 
never dwelt on that. e magic of C aroline 
had surv ived the disaster to her flesh. She 
had never died for him, nor grown less it 
potency. Andrew Rendell was not mystical 
about his wife. The habit of skepticism 
prevented that. He had no conscious \ 
of an objective eternity of possession. 


























Caroline simple permeated, now as then, all 


his being. On that planeshe was absolute 


completely in possession of him. There he 
could never again be reached 

After the timed clamor of the churcl 
hells, Methodist and Baptist at one time 


and Episcopalian 1: 
a quiet of voluminous foliage and a leader 
blue sky. Through the early afternoon the 
drug store of Albert Genamon w ] 
to the public. A card in the glass of the 
door announced that it would be open at 
five, but Andrew Rendell, after the hour 
agreed upon, found, as usual, the key ur 


iter, Sunday settled into 





s closed 


turned ar d proceeded hac k to the other 
They were all there—Samson and Markle 
Watts, Genamon and Che kens. The 
latter had a small sheaf of sticks, some wit! 
iron heads and some with heads of bulging 
wood, fastened in long splices to the shaft 
and a dragging pocket indicated the pre 
ence of the balls 

‘We'll go out the Goshen Road,” Albert 
pro} id. “‘There is plenty of open bot}! 
for Chester’s game and for Dash and Spot.” 

At a kennel in the back yard of the drug 
store he unsnapped the chains of two Liew 
ellyn setters, put them on a coupler and, 
through town, aleash; and the five, headed 
by Chester Lukens, went out, by a grass} 
aliey shut in by high board fences, into the 
country. 

‘You couldn’t get me on Darlington 
Street with Chester and those clubs, and 
all the folks sitting on the porches,” the 
station agent admitted. ‘‘We've got kind 
of a bad name in Eastlake, as it is, for play- 
ing cards and beer drinking.” 

Andrew Rendell, who maintained a cor 
stant raillery of Watts, asked him how the 
church frivolities were progressing. But 
Markley, calling him a heathen, ten rgot hi 
scruples in the serenity of the countryside 
ia y had descended a hill from the town 

urned s sharply to the right, passed a very 
old long, gray field-stone house, and were 
mounting a rocky slope between watered 
meadows, a pale-green first showing of 
corn, and noble groves of chestnut trees 
There was grazing, with cows and shifting 
cloudlike flocks of sheep, and against the 
sky a gilded weather vane flashed motion- 
lessly. Chester was eager to show, beyond 
further doubt, the seductions of golf, and 
proposed stopping at every open reach; but 
the others, indifferent about the game, in- 
terested in the cast ing circles of the setters, 
strolled on. A covey of quail was flushed, 
meadow larks winged upward, blue jays 
flew noisily along the streams. 

At last Chester would be delayed no 
longer. Dash failed to respond from a far 


























cover, and the five leisurely climbed a fence 
Chester Lukens, placing a white hard bal! 
ad\ antageously, choosing a club with a 
wooder 1 he ad, lectured the othe 


“Thi * he explained, “is the drive At 
first the ‘pall i is put on a pat of sand and 
knocked r sale the course.”” He took ar 


exaggeratedly bent pos and wabbled 
the club over the ball. You must lool 
i distance,” he warned them. “A 
hundred and fifty yards is nothing.” 

Chester drew back, a prodigious swing 
followed, and the ball rolled no more thar 
a foot from where it had been laid. Albert 
Genamon, with a hand shading his eyes, 
didn’t seem to see it at the place indicated. 
It must, he concluded, have flown like a 
bullet. Andrew was frankly impatient. 

“If you had hit it,’”’ he objected, ‘‘an 
hour would have gone into finding it. The 
British have been taking advan tage of you, 
exercising their celebrated wit. 

‘Don’ t be poo nfl Lukens protested 
hotly. “‘Why, this is e “ra the royal and 
ancient game! King James of Scotlar 
played it. There are ni tures ever so old; 
ve and links that’s what they are 

led—all over the island.” He pt 
l up again, again balanced the cl 


salteningly over it, and a second lunge 

















llowed 
‘Didn't he 
claimed. The 


and described 





t that time!’’ Samson ex 


rose abruptly in the ai 





a long course, curving, at 
the end, sharply to the right. ‘“‘That wa 
wonderful, wonderful!” Samson Rend 
continued, But Chester was still displeas sed 
‘It wasn’t any ythi ng at all, a cor fo unded 
slice, probably into all kind i “ 
‘What do those ba eost?’ 
quired, 
‘About a shilling in England,”’ Chester 
Lukens told him. 


Albert Genamon whistled for his dog 


TT 








Al be 


‘Back so soon?”’ Andrew asked 





“Starting to make those pills,” Genamor 
eplied ‘As I see it, if t get ~ 
rich as I can I'd better begi v Wher 
do you think the link will be ready, Ches 








. lld have 

Samson, copying Chester Lukens’ pose 
and actions, swept the ) the 
air, and with an air of in ¢ ed 
surprise watched the ball fly o long 





eful and straight are. 


“That's pretty good,’’ Chester admitted 


with a trace of chagrin. “‘But beginners 
always make a good hot or two when the 
first try It’ when you know more the 
tr ble begir . 


“I guess that was good,’’ Samson echoe 
with a growing ple é 
he turned excitedly, “I believe there 
something i 


ait 
= 
> 





would get son 

Andrew didn lhe sa 
oO ] i, ct 
horse. Che ' ile in 
or wun the ctub ! irt but he 
Wo ld { ! Tl Ww n i! Lhe;Tr ill 
I'he vere to irce, t expensive to get 


“We must wail until a course is cleared 
I'll see Thomas Entrekin and Harmor 
Riggs and get some money in thi It will 
be the hit of our part of the country.” 

They drifted back to the road and ambled 
on, now silent and now with trivial com 
ment and with Albert’s raised voice, “ Hi, 
Dash! Stand, Spot!’’ punctuated by shrill 
blasts from the whistle in his hand. Soon, 
too soon, it was time to return to Eastlake 
to reopen the drug store. They walked 
boldly up Darlington Street, led by Samsor 
and Chester Lukens, who, impatient of 
public opinion, were loudly discussing the 
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Remington, | 
20 Gauge / i 
Shot Gun 


HE old controversy among sportsmen 

over the 20 gauge pump gun is now 

settled by the New Remington Model 
17—the 20 gauge pump that shoots a 
man’s size load. 

The latest masterpiece of Browning, the 
world famous gun designer. Chambered 
to shoot 234 inch shells with heavy load 
for ducks and geese. Takes the 2} inch 
standard shells for birds and upland game 
equally as well 

Smooth Action— 

Quick Shooting 

Take this gun in your hands and see if 
you don’t say its action is the smoothest 
you ever tried. The only 20 gauge with 
bottom ejection. Five shots. 

An all around gun. The hunter can instantly change from a 26 inch 
barrel to a 28 inch, 30 inch, or 32 inch barrel, or from cylinder bore to 
modified or full choke. Takes down with no tools but the fingers. Just 
the gun for an all day hunt — light, fast pointing, strong shooting, safe 


The New .30 Caliber Remington, 
High Power Bolt Action Repeating Rifle 


For big game hunters who prefer the bolt action, and for ex-service men 
accustomed to the Army service rifle, Remington announces the New .30 
Caliber High Power Bolt Action Sporting Rifle. 

Bolt and Action of same design as Model 1917 Army Rifle Designed 
specially to shoot the powerful .30 Caliber 1906 Springfield Cartridge 
Shoots any cartridge listed for use in the U. S. Army Rifle. Five shots 

Tried out on grizzlies, moose, mountain sheep and deer by prominent 
big game hunters, who highly recommend the Remington .30 caliber 
cartridge with the New Bronze Pointed Expanding Bullet 
particularly for this rifle. 


developed 


There is a Remington dealer near you who will be glad t+ show you 
these two New Remingtons or order them for you —the New Model 17, 
20 gauge pump gun, and the New Model 30, .30 Caliber High Power Bolt 
Action Sporting Rifle 
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a7 - The New 
— 30 Caliber Bolt Action 


Remington, 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc., Cunard Building, 25 Broadway, New York City 
REMINGTON UU M.C. of CANADA 
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probability of golf locally in the near 
future. 

“You can get a set and a bag in New 
York”’—it was Chester who was talking 
“perhaps in Philadelphia. We might even 
arrange for Cattell here to handle them.” 

Andrew Rendell paid small attention to 
this. Younger, he had indulged in a casual 
rubber of whist, but the habit of games had 
soon left him. His mind was serious, his 
character solitary, absorbed in the law, 
except for such informal occasions as to- 
day and the hours in Genamon’s drug store. 
He was even a trifle rebellious at being re- 
quired to walk. A spare, delicately formed 
man, he was completely happy only when 
seated with one of the prime Manila che- 
roots, entering with swift polished thrusts 
of verbiage what discussion might sur- 
round him. 

The sun declined and the shadows fell, 
reached from curbtocurb. Thelight filtered 
heavy and golden through the canopies of 
maple trees. From opened windows came 
the sounds of the five-o’clock cold Sunday 
supper. Albert disappeared through a back 
gate with the setters, Markley Watts 
dropped away, and Andrew left his brother 
and Chester still revolving the game of golf 
at a corner of Darlington and Larch Streets. 
He waved, but without stopping, at Rosa- 
lee on Samson Rendell’s porch, obviously 
looking for her father. How dusty the 
street was! The watering cart would have 
to begin laying with its thin silver flood the 
raised clouds. The bells for evening church 
sounded. They were softer now, more per- 
suasive than in the morning. Caroline had 
tried vainly to get him to church. After a 
few services he had relapsed into his set 
habits—legal problems, the works of 
Thomas Huxley and cheroots. 


Andrew didn’t, he told himself, suddenly 
conscious of the full shrilling of the August 
locusts, know where the summer had gone. 
The beginning of the week would be the 
first of September; and since June, since 
that Sunday which marked the introduc- 
tion of golf into Eastlake, he had ac- 
complished nothing. Oh, yes, a term or so 
of court, and he had drawn the cork of a 
fresh bottle of bourbon whisky the day 
before. Life was drained of its hours in 
exactly the manner a bottle was emptied 
of its contents. He had been wearing a 
broad-brimmed Panama, a planter’s hat; 
but he’d soon have to fetch the silk hats 
from their leather and camphor for an 
ironing. There was a German on Race 
Street, in the city, unexcelled in the ironing 
of high hats. There were light quick foot- 
falls on the porch, the screen door was 
impetuously opened, and Rosalee, in a pale 
blue dress with the absurd leg-of-mutton 
sleeves then fashionable, entered his study. 

** Are you busy?” she asked, poised like a 
butterfly beyond the table. 

‘Not now,” he assured her, with his ir- 
repressible touch of satire. 

She made a charming nose in acknowl- 
edgment of this, and then leaned forward, 
her hands flat on the table, with an eager 
rush of words. 

“It’s a lot to ask, and you know I’m 
afraid of you; but there was no other way, 
and I so wanted to go, It’s late, really, 
and you can’t do much more this evening. 


You see, father and his golf "* She 
made a helpless gesture. ‘‘He thinks and 
speaks and dreams of nothing else. He's 


playing with Mr. Entrekin and— and 
But Chester went to the Springs. I thought 
maybe you wouldn’t mind < 

“Dear Rosalee,”’ he interrupted her, 
“*has all that asubject? And if it has, pray 
expose it. You are comparatively sheltered 
here. Your father and his game, the Springs 
and Chester?”’ 

“There is a supper and dance out there. 
Everybody’s gone—that is, but me. I 
thought Chester would ask me and refused 
the others, but he wasn’t able to at the last 
minute. Mary Jumel—you know, the girl 
who dances— came unexpectedly. She's a 
sort of cousin of Chester’s, and he had to 
drive her.” 

Andrew Rendell replied, “‘ 1 haven’t been 
toa dance for thirty years! I'd be a pretty 
picture at the Springs!” 

He stopped at the disappointment sweep- 
ing over her face, the sharp drooping of her 
whole body. Andrew had a vision, swift 
and appealing, of Caroline. Rising, he put 
some cheroots in his pocket. 

“Tt will take Atlax a while to hitch up,” 
he warned her. 

In a moment she was around the table, 
radiant, with hands fluttering on his thin 
shoulders. But in the buggy, driving to 
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Lennis Springs, she fell silent, dejected 
again. Andrew Rendell studied her with a 
slight vertical frown between his heavy 
eyebrows. She loved Chester Lukens, that 
was evident; and what also was clear was 
that the course of her love was not happy. 
Chester’s discontent at Eastlake had not 
subsided since his return. His voice, his 
habits and his waistcoats had grown 
steadily louder. However, that probably 
was only the swing of youth; he would 
return to sanity and Rosalee. That is, if 
he were any good, 

In the other case she would be well to be 
rid of him. But would she? He considered 
this with his gaze bent on his gloved hands 
engaged with the reins. Wasn’t love, at any 
subsequent price, the only thing that re- 
paid the heavy price of existence? If that 
were missed, what, after all, remained? 
short two years with Caroline. But eve. 
Rosalee and Caroline were different. Caro 
line was not like any other woman alive. 
He never thought of his wife in the past 
tense. There was nothing he might do 
though. He detested interference with 
other people’s affairs, just as he would ac 
cept no suggestions about his own. It al 
ways ended disastrously. Rosalee would 
have to meet and conquer her own future. 
Yet he wondered if some generalities might 
not be chanced. 

“Look here, Rosalee,’”” he began. ‘In 
life nothing can be forced— nothing, that is, 
of real importance. It doesn’t do to think 
too much about what’s nearest your heart; 
and as for talking, for words, they no more 
than obscure your feelings. You work your 
self into states of emotion—you do indeed; 
and then i to see things as 
they actually are.’ 

“Tf I don’t think over what’s near my 
heart, what shall I think of?’ she demanded 

The answer, any repl annoyingly 








} ; ; ] 
is impossible 
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“Don’t be committed, in the first place.”’ 

He said this shortly, unsatisfied. At mo 
ments what intrinsically he was, overcame 
what Caroline had made him. She sighed, 
and—well, he silently admitted, she might 
They drew into view of the dancing pavil 
sodded bank, the broad 
placid stream and painted boats of the 
Springs. Clattering through a tunnel-like 
wooden bridge, they turned in at a small 
grove where the horses were hitched. A 
gay supper party was already in progress 
around a number of long boards laid on 
trestles, and this Andrew Rendell and his 
niece joined. Chester was at the farther 
end, with Mary Jumel at his side, the girl 
of whom Rosalee had spoken. 

She was small and pale, with flamboyant 
hair, and hands that she was always turn 
ing with a conscious experimental grace 
on their wrists. Andrew recalled stray 
phrases locally descriptive of her. She wa 
regarded, he knew, with a veiled curiosity 
and disapproval because she was preparing 
for the career of a professional dancer, a 
dancer on the stage. She must be, the un 
expressed opinion ran, gay. That was the 
masculine term. The ladies employed 
“fast.’” She was certainly openly favoring 
Chester. Actually, then, she had touched 
his sleeve. The older man soon moved to 
the bank, where he could with propriety 
smoke. There was an early moon; and as 
it rose, brightening, first the western light 
and then the shadows fled before its neutral 
radiance, 

Boats stole out 





ion, the closely 





over the water. There 
were echoed laughing voices, the creak and 
drip of oars and the chiming ripple of a 
mandolin. Other obscured figures sat near 
Andrew; and from where oil lamps made a 
smoky illumination in the pavilion came 
bursts of music, square dances and a rare 
U . Times were changing in Eastlake, 
Rendell saw; things were getting more 
complicated. 

Golf was established, and the town club, 
the need for which they had ridiculed such 
a short while before in Albert’s drug store, 
promised soon to become a reality. One 
of the younger married women had taken a 
drink of Thomas Entrekin’s brandy after 
dinner. A soft fragrant shape suddenly 
dropped beside him, and Rosalee was dis- 
concertingly pressing her face against his 
shoulder to stifle a sharp sobbing. Good 
heavens, what was it? 

After a little she collected herself. 

“We will go home now,” she said con- 
clusively. 

The buggy rocked as they were dragged 
from the grass to the road. It was pitch 
black, with a disk of moonlight at the far 
end, within the bridge. Something had 

Continued on Page 89) 
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When you think of Velie you naturally 
think of quality and satisfaction ~ 


OU naturally place the Velie on a plane above the ordi- 
nary—because Quality and Velie are one in the minds of 
the motoring public. Velie is invariably compared with 
cars costing hundreds more. 
For over a decade Velie has built the best car that can pos- 
sibly be produced in its class. NOW Velie gives you a “ Six”’ 
with all the advantages of steady, silent power, and perfect 
control, at the price of many “Fours.” 
You have noticed that newspapers and magazines constantly 
give prominence to Velie victories. Velie with best score in 
an Economy Run—Velie leader in a Mountain Climb— Velie 
winner in Style Shows. 
Recently all motordom was startled and amazed by the news 
that a Velie Six had gone down and up the Grand Canyon 
with a 1600-pound load, under its own power. A marvelous 
feat; daringly accomplished. 
You may never need this supreme power, or this stamina, but 
it is a satisfying thought that your Velie will instantly respond 
to your most trying demand. 
There is a Velie that fulfills your ideal as your first thoughts 
turn to Winter needs—a comfortable Sedan, a California top, 
a cozy Coupé, or a Touring Car with weather-tight curtains. 
Velie 34 Sedan, here illustrated, is richly upholstered in mohair 
velvet, with the finest trimmings thruout; its distinctive color 
gleaming beneath the Velie lasting mirror finish. See it. 


Vevie Morors Corporation, Moline, /il. 





I ight body styles open and « losed two sizes of « hassis both SIxX-« vlinder I very m del 


at a price that challenges comparison The nearest Velie dealer will gladly show ou 


‘SOME DAY YOU WILL DRIVE A VELIE” 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT is issued by the Save the Surface 
Committee, representing the Paint, Varnish and Allied 
Interests, whose products and services, taken as a whole, 
serve the primary purposes of preserving, protecting and 
beautifying the innumerable products of the lumber, metal, 
cement and manufacturing industries and their divisions. 


© 1921 Save the Surface Campaign 














It’s Coming! 


ve pat Damages — Paint and Varnish Pro- 


tect. Snow holds moisture which absorbs 


atmospheric gases. These gases, together with 
the moisture, rapidly corrode metal and cause 
decay in wood. 


Paint and Varnish prevent corrosion and de- 
cay. Surfaces properly protected with paint 
and varnish are impervious to snow. 

Now is the time to protect your properties 
against winter’s relentless attacks. Save the 
surface and you save all. 
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(Continued from Page 86 
gone wrong between Rosalee and that 
cursed young Lukens with his fictitious 
foreign airs. 


‘Uncle Andrew,” she spoke at last, ‘if 


you will you can do me a great favor. 
Please tell father, and insist on his telling 
mother, never to mention Chester to me 
again. I can’t stand being teased about 
him. Not now. That would mean possi- 


bilities, and they are over.” 

To his suggestion that they had had but 
a lovers’ quarrel she made no reply, and he 
had a sense of the finality in what she had 
said. She would get over this probably 
now—be married within a year; yet she 
would miss a great deal. A damned sl 

“Tt’s a beautiful night,’ she spoke 
in an empty voice, a like the ring of a 
leaden coin. He told her tonically, t 
wholly that there would, for her, 
be many ce it. 

Samson Rendell 
his house. 

‘We won,” he cried whe Andrew’s 
horse had stopped, “but we had to play 
two extra holes.” 

Rosalee went direct] loors. 

‘Don't worry her,’’ Andrew advised his 
brother. ‘‘She had a break, a bad one, 
I think, with ¢ ter Lukens. He was at 
the Springs with that piece of thistledown; 
but what happened I don’t know 
whistled softly. 

“Children, cl 








ame! 
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later 

voice 





sincere, 
more lil 
bef« re 


was pottering 





it 








“hes 
Samson 
hewenton. “W ny, 


slar | a 
lidren ? 





when it is all so brief, will they spoil it?”’ 
Andrew Rendell, in the moonlight, 
couldn't answer. 
Less than a year had gone when Andrew 


tendell was standin gin the thronged parlor 
of his brother’s house through the ceremony 
of Rosalee’s marriage. The man at her side 
in a very flowing frock coat, was Willis 
Entrekin, the son of Thomas, who was presi 
dent of the Eastlake National Bank. The 
service drew rapidly to a close. Willis and 
his bride knelt, and then from a screened 
piano rose the strains of Mendelssohn. 
White ribbons were drawn down the center 
of the room, holding back spectators 
froma lane through which Rosalee had navi 
gated her train of satin and veiling; but it 
was swept aside now, and there was an eager 
confusion of voices that ebbed slowly toward 
the dining room. Andrew was with Samson 
and Thomas Entrekin, holding a oe that 
bore a deviled crab, salad, broiled oysters 
and a brown bun, of wh he wi Te 
tly tasting. A glass of cl ampagne ood 
on a mantelpiece at his elbow, and finishing 
that and leaving his plate he 


porch 


1 
¢ 
tne 


r 





is In diff 


went out upo 
the side 
It was a little past four o’clock 








day had been sultry, and already 
northwest a stee y colored bank of cloud 
wasforming. Ag he told himself. There 
wasn’t for the moment a breath « iir 
stirring. How the tong were swinging 
inside! Willis was a n you man; 
trifle heavy, Andrew thought it ac 


ally dull; but dable, especially w 
Thomas at his back in the sem 


portunity. Chester Lukens had left East 


depen 





lake for the office of a steamship company 
at Baltimore. Nothing had come of the 
attachment between him and Mary Jume!l 


The piano was played again, not Mendel 


sohn, however, but the waltz from Erminie 
and there was the ythmiec shuffling of 





dancing 

The champagne had had a wider circula- 
tion than Samson intended, and a 
man or so was affected. 
couples appeared for brief cooling 
on the pore h, for whispering and giggiing, 
the mopping of brows and fluttering of 
fans 

It was all infinitel 
thing to which Andrew 
accustomed. He was so 
lated in his thoughts and the law, that he 
only observed this contemporary life at 
eparated times, distinct and illuminating. 
It had for him an aspect of the theatrical. 
He preferred the older, tranquil— his own 
ears; ‘but he warned his judgment against 
merely growing aged, captious. Yet one 
thing he was forced to recognize—that 
manners were deteriorating. Manner might 
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young 
The 


periods 


undoubtedly 


Rendell hac id | 


abs orbed, SO 180- 


bee on 











be said to be a thing of the past. The fa- 
miliarity between girls and men was 
accountable for that Everybody now 
called everybody else by their first names 


Where he was concerned he neither at 
tempted nor encouraged that practice, 
Andrew was rigidly punctilious. 

Rosalee, the wedding satin and tulle ex- 
changed for a tightly fitting suit, a pinched 
waist, 


found him and kissed him good-by 
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“You knew we were going to live in 
town? And Willis is taking me away in an 
automobile. Don’t you hope it works? I’ 
simply die if we stayed stock-still in 
middle of the street.” She hesitated a 
moment, with her gloved hands caught at 
the front of his coat. “‘We ne gr it wa 
going i. be very different, Uncle Andrew, 
didn’t we? But I guess it’s halter like this. 
He—he would probably hi: made me 
very unhappy, with the d g and al 
Willis will take ca f le Andrew, 
and give me ever Then 
his father is one of It's 
best as it is, 

She 


the 









i >» world 

your oldest friends, 
and no nonsense Pe 

was gone. Rosalee Rendell had van- 
ished before Andrew could ie left 
intent not so much upon her words as 
, her regretful tone. 








reply. Sk 








er speculative — ye 
“No nonsense!” 
Hesupposed that ur 
his brief marriage w 
portunity to give Caroline everything in 
the world had short. But what 
Caroline had given him! Immeasurable, 


endles Rosalee was sensible 


der the circumstances 


His op- 






as nonsen 
been so 


Safely, as 
Chester Lukens’ drinking But 
part in life, in young life y 

Was, after all, anything but event 
OV he meant nut avoided 
ndelicate term— sens the end? So 
h faded, broke. Life 
a thing of memories, and ar 
love stayed undiminished, its gold forever 
bright It wasn’t to be talked about 
shown publicly, but held in the 
heart, the « law and a fragile 
shape in the doorway~- that seemed to him 
the fullness of living. Yet to-day, he 
cerned, his vision of happiness was a little 
well, old-fashioned. Homes were no longer 
the abodes of privacy. There was a greater 
flowing from house to house, more enter- 
taining all the while. When the clubhouse 
on the golf grounds was finished there 
he had heard, to be 
summer. 

Willis Entrekin and his automobile 
already there were a number around East 
lake. Andrew saw their owners grinding at 
them with cranks at the sides, shoving them 
up hills and having them dragged home 
by horses. Swift Hambletonians, matched 
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1g them only 
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Love, ourts of 


ais 


were, 


dances t} roughout the 





pais handsomely roading ten miles an 
hour, the years of his buggy riding were al- 
ready obscured in the backward rolling 
dust; and in January, with a frozen snow 


hurch 
the 


over the 


street to 


ground, he stopped on ¢ 
watch the cutters race to 


s. The intensely cold air vibrated 








ring of tl on the 

1 or he rse neck 
ago there would have been 
drivers competi the 
in a group with gay 
about their black 





asters, crimson-faced 


inder sealskin caps, held the reir wit! 
ar outstretched from swathing buffalo 
robe Now scarcely ter itter were 
prese wit! ndifferer horse and 
among them there was Nard a buffalo 


robe 
There were amateur theatricals, how 





tint hall above 
»w Rendell didn't 
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atap 


the public li 








go—he had a habit of viewing the bette 
light operas, and deprecated local efforts 
but Samson, who had had them from hi 
wife, told Andrew some significant detail 


‘It was pretty broad,’’ Samson cor 
on Pine 


and the 





cluded his account took the 


part of the adventuress, paint was 


Theelderstudied him through the mingled 





smo their cigars It was no longer 
) to get prime Manila cheroots 
‘An actress is an actress,’’ Andrew de 
clared, ‘‘and a lady is a lady. They are 
different, and they are bound to be J 


ning the two together 
You know that as well a 

Put any girl on the stage and 

house. Even that is 


1 

don’t believe in rur 
spoils ’em both 
I do, Samson. 
you take her out of the 





all right until S ou try to get her back again 
There is someth ing in a gir ’s nature, Sam 
son, in most girls the qualif cation was 
for Caroline—‘‘they take publicity badly, 
like they do champagne.” 


“You'd be relegated out of sight now for 
an oninion like that,’’ Samson replied. 

The other had, Andrew thought, amaz- 
ingly kept in touch with the changing gen 
eration. Golf had done it for him, The 
versation shifted to Albert Genamon’s 
drug store and Albert himself. 
Markley Watts’ death, they concluded, i 
was different back of the partition among 
the bottles and smells. Albert was growing 
crabbed-— there could be no doubt of that 
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His wit was sharpening, becoming almost 


ill-natured. 


“They tell me,” Samson went on, “that 
his stock isn’t so wide as that new fellow’s; 
but nobody can say a word about Albert’s 
prescriptions. Honest drugs.” 

“Prescriptions don’t count to-day so 
much as tarradiddles,””’ Andrew Rendell 
added. 

The subject of the Miramichi, of flies for 
Northern waters, followed naturally; and 
between them it was accidentally discov- 
ered that no younger man of their ac- 
quaintance could tie a fly—could, in fact, 
tell a silver doctor from a dunghill, or re- 
pair a split-and-glue rod. This left them 
rather breathless with disapproval. An- 
drew Rendell accused golf of being in part 
if not wholly responsible for such a lament- 
able state, and Samson vigorously sup- 
ported his pleasure. 

“If you’d only try it!’’ he concluded 
vainly. 

Instead of replying Andrew went into 
the dining room, where from a compart- 
ment of the sideboard he produced the 
bottle of bourbon whisky. He returned 
with it and a blue-crockery pitcher of water 
and glasses. 

“This doesn’t change, anyway.” 

They drank with a silent deliberate en- 
joyment. How gray Samson’s beard was! 
The tendons of his thin hands, the hands of 
the Rendells, were sharp through the skin. 
He, Andrew, was nine years older than his 
brother. 

“Rosalee’s daughter is a month old 
Samson proceeded. ‘‘I went in to see them 
to-day. I thought Rosalee was a little down 
in the mouth; but that’s Nature, I expect.” 


” 


Andrew considered Sara, Rosalee’sdaugh- 
ter, through the door opening from his 
study to the scrap of lawn. He gazed at 
Sara, a child of eleven, in white skirts 
standing out like an inverted paper car- 
nation from her bare legs, and then at her 
mother, seated beyond the table from him. 
Rosalee Entrekin was extremely handsome 
in widow’s black, with a close-fitting hat 
and a long swinging crape veil. After a 
period of silence she asked Andrew, in a 
high-pitched voice with a note of impa- 
tience, what he was thinking about; and 
he answered dryly, abruptly, that his mind 
had been filled with the memory of that 
afternoon when, in blue, she had leaned 
across his table and begged him to take 
her to the Springs. She was palpably a 
shade disconcerted, 

“Good heavens, the Springs! Does any- 
one go there now? I haven’t been for years. 
It was still thought quite bold to waltz in 
those days of the ark. What put that in 
your head, Uncle Andrew? If you're not 
careful you’ll make me feel old.” 

But she said this with the indifference of 
a woman secure in what she considered the 
height of her charm. Her bearing, the 
brightness of a manner a shade too deferen- 
tial to be flattering, annoyed Andrew Ren- 
dell, and he continued, ‘Well, you were 
almost where you are now, but you were 
standing; and it brought Chester Lukens 
back to my mind.” 

If he had hoped to reach her there, he had, 
he saw, totally failed. 

She laughed. 

“TI thought the world had ended because 
he had had a drink, more or less, and was 
with that Jumel girl. She has been very 
successful, you know, and danced at Covent 
Garden. But who knows where Chester is? 
I saw him some years ago in Washington. 
He was rather out at elbows—not literally. 
You felt his jauntiness was an awful effort 
and wouldn’t bear close examination, and 
he had the airs of a masher. What I ever 
saw in him ty 

She finished the sentence with a newly 
acquired shrug of disdain. Andrew: Rendell 
suggested that what she had discovered 
there was love. 

Rosalee’s clothes positively implored 
the closest inspection possible of their fine 
texture and draping. He couldn’t decide 


| whether her face was painted or not, but 


either way it was radiantly attractive. 
Yet—yet very strangely he saw something 
in her analogous to her description of the 
present Chester Lukens. There was about 
her, too, an aspect of loss. Chester appar- 
ently had grown soft; but she, Rosalee, who 
had once reminded him of a hovering butter- 
fly, had hardened. 

Sara entered with her hands filled with 
flowers she had dragged from his carefully 
tended borders. She wanted to take them 
home, and her mother was determined that 
they should be left. An argument, a strife, 
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rose in which the two participants were in- 
congruously equal in sound and anger. 
Serenely through the shrillness the delicate 
pungency of lemon verbena stole into An 
drew Rendell’s senses. The bruised in- 
formal bouquet had been cast upon the 
floor, and he stooped and rescued the odor- 
ous green sprig. Rosalee gave him a fleet 
perfunctory smile. 

“IT am sorry Sara has behaved so badly.” 
Sara, contemptuous on the black haircloth, 
sofa, said nothing. ‘‘ Will you see, Uncle 
Andrew, if Baynton is outside?”’ 

Through a front window he discerned 
Rosalee’s glittering, brass-trimmed, in- 
closed automobile. Her locomotive, he in- 
formed her, was waiting. When, she put 
in—obviously an afterthought—would he 
come to dinner? She’d ask some of his 
friends from the city bench. 

‘Pretty soon, pretty soon,” he replied 
noncommittally. 

The truth was, he didn’t much care for 
Rosalee’s town house. During Willis’ life 
that stolid man had complained to him too 
often of Rosalee’s careless habits and inat 
tention, and Rosalee had been too waspis! 
for his, Andrew Rendell’s, comfort. And 
now, with Willis Entrekin dead, she was 
too complacent; too—too consciously rich, 
smart socially. He had never found her 
alone with her daughter at dinner. He 
hardly ever, even in her mourning, found 
her home at all. She was constantly er 
gaged in activities which in his mind lay in 
the sphere of the strictly young. He had 
accused her of crowding youth from the 
ballroom floor; and she had replied, with a 
galling care of explanation, almost in words 
of one syllable. 

What she had informed him was that 
women were no longer sent to the wall at 
marriage; that had all been improved upon. 
Marriage rather began a woman’s pleasurs 
now than ended it. The customs of Turkey 
had been pressed back within the bound 
aries of that detestable country. He had 
asked then what she meant by pleasure 
and she had answered, enigmatically, life 
Willis, at that time alive, had cleared his 
throat harshly. Life, he had declared, from 
Rosalee’s po at of view, meant clothes and 


admiration, admiration and clothes. A 
vicious circle. What, Rosalee demanded, 
incensed, was he accusing her of? And 


Willis had hastened to add, nothing. That 
was—he had broken out again, not confin 
ing his remarks to Rosalee this time, but 
to her world. By heaven, he wished he wa 
back again in the old days in Eastlake! 
He regretted that, listening to her, he had 
come to the city. What had it all brought 
them? he cried. They lived in no better 
than a tavern, and spent—on people worse 
than nothing for him—every dollar he 
could get a finger on. 

The horn of the limousine brayed loudly, 
and turning a corner disappeared, leaving 
Andrew Rendell still standing at the win 
dow. Another automobile, and a third 
passed. They were common in Eastlake 
now, and mounted the steepest hills with a 
noisy ease. They seldom had to be towed 
home. They had come, and the cutters rac- 
ing in the winter afternoons on Church 
Street had gone. It wasn’t to this Eastlake 
that Willis had wanted to return, but to 
the old. He smiled to think of how once he 
had thought that there were too many 
strawberry festivals. The dances at the 
golf club succeeded each other at a giddy 
rate. The grown children of his friends, his 
generation, oddly reminiscent of their par- 
ents in gait and look, were a new race. The 
familiarity he had first objected to at Sam 
son’s daughter’s wedding had grown into 
a universal disease. He was unable to see 
how the young men of the present found 
any mystery or charm or romance in the 
bare-armed, bold-looking girls with whom 
they smashed tennis balls across the nets. 

Well, this wasn’t his problem. He had 
no inclination to attempt the impossible 
in the correction of current life and ten- 
dencies. He was nothing more than an on- 
looker drawing near to the end of his 
service as judge. He had known love in its 
perfection and found it deathless. No, his 
interest, his skepticism in the day was only 
general. He questioned it from certain fun- 
damental convictions drawn from his own 
life and experience. He had no new sal- 
vation to propound, no faith in moral or 
social nostrums. Andrew was simply es- 
tablished in the belief that it was more 
difficult and meritorious to land a four- 
pound trout from a swift Canadian river 
than to knock a ball around a lot. He had 
never recovered from his early impression 

(Continued on Page 93 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
of golf, and he thought that women not 
actresses were happier in the long run at 
home than anywhere else. 

As well he was reminded from time to 
time of his increasing age. This principally 
irritated him, appeared as a specific as- 
sault on his stubborn will, his resolutely 
upright carriage. His mind, his opinions, 
legal and general, were as vigorous, as 
trustworthy as ever; but his legs, unused 
to exercise, betrayed him occasionally. 
Andrew began to dread, privately, his re- 
tirement from the bench, which must come, 
he recognized, before the expiration of his 
long term of reélection. But when that 
hour, which should have been dramatic, 
arrived it was overshadowed by the be 
ginning of the war in Europe. The war, for 
the five years following, absorbed practi- 
cally every other issue. At first he pre- 
dicted that Germany would be crushed in a 


few months. This opinion silenced by 
events, he was hotly for the immediate 
intervention of his country. Then, dis- 


mayed by the incompetence and dishon 
esty his clear vision uncovered, he said 
little. Weary of controversy, of cheaply 
partisan and lying newspapers, he returned 
to the pages of Thomas Huxley and to The 
Descent of Man, a title which found 
peculiarly appropriate to his view of the 
present. The strains of an impromptu band 
approaching over the street in the gray 
morning, salvos of shots and cheers in 
formed him, sitting upright with throbbing 
pulses in bed, that another war, another 
epoch, was at an end. 

His leisurely speculations became fixed 
more on the town, on Eastlake, than on in 
dividuals. The latter seemed of less and 
less substance. But that, Andrew Rendell 
realized, was one of the results of old age. 
It madethe people and things of the present 
remote. The voices appeared thinned, 
robbed of warm significance by distance. 
The hands he grasped, the gazes he met 
were not more actual to him than the eyes, 
the hands of long ago. It was long ago 
since, with Caroline, he had stood outside 
the low stone face of Emery Carol’s farm- 
house, outside the rioting of undistinguished 
life. He carried in his mind, both because 
of the clarity of his memory and the sim- 
plicity of that early Eastlake, a complete 
colorful image of the place of his birth 
since he had first known it; and against 
that, what critically he saw about him now 
was, to his reserve, appalling 

Perhaps that was too strong a word. It 
implicated further than the truth war 
ranted. Andrew had always been more of 
an onlooker than a participant in terrestrial 
existence. The years of his judge: ship had 
fostered a remotene ss, an impersonality, of 
justice severe rather than not. It was be tter 
to say that he had no faith, small liking for 


the present tendencies, the current town. 
It had appeared to grow worse, more fever- 
ish and disrupted since the war. The 


younger people, the nice people, whose af- 
fairs at times came before him, were spe 
cially ill at ease. To Andrew Rendell’s 
mind they were hardly short of desperate. 
That spirit, at his end of Eastlake, domi 
nated the very air. Everyone was in a 
hurry. The motor cars rushed screeching 
by; and though the physical aspect of the 
street remained unchanged, except for the 
disappearance of the bedded mignonette, 
its life was different absolutely. Samson 
Rendell no more in the June evenings 
watered and cut the grass by his porch. 
The mellow tin horn of the shad vender was 
silent. The church bells had a note of dis 
mayed urgency in their morning clamor. 
Sara Entrekin came at intervals to her 
grandfather’s house, usually with a carful 
of strident friends; and, Andrew told him- 
self, there was little evidence from them 
that prohibition was in force. He was on 
Samson’s steps when such a small brilliant 
company arrived, and lingered with a sub- 
interest in the mingled voices. 
utomobile bags of golf 


conscious 


In the back of the a 


clubs were piled. Almost immediately the 
alert confident figures were going to the 
club, but they were delayed by: the vein of 


reminiscence opened for them by Andrew 
Rendell. 

‘‘T remember the first time golf was 
played in Eastlake. Chester Lukens—he 
left the town soon after--had been to Lon- 
don and brought back some clubs and balls. 


He was anxious for us to try it—-Chester 
was a great fellow for new ideas—and we 
met in Albert Genamon’s drug store. We 


used to sit there a good bit, Markley Watts 
and Albert and Samson and some others, 
with myself. But this time we walked out 
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Goshen 
too, 


the 
Sunday, 
He stopped to chuckle at the memory of 


Road with Chester. It was 
and that upset Markley.” 


Markley’s timidity of bearing. ‘“‘ Albert 
had his setters with him, Spot and Dash, 
and they were making tracks in the wheat 
when we climbed a fence. Well, Chester 
put a ball down and prepared to knock it 
he said a hundred and fifty yards. A hun- 
dred and fifty inches would have been 
nearer. Then he hit a whaler and lost the 
ball. I don’t recollect exactly’ what, but 
there was something the matter with the 
way he did it. But the first time Samson 
had a club in his hand he understood the 
whole thing. Yes, Samson was good from 
the beginning.” 

The perfunctory interest, the enforced 
courtesy shown him took advantage of the 
pause in his narrative to assure him that 
what he had said was a perfect scream, and 
then the automobile filled with its conten- 
tious load. The terms of an incidental 
gambling were hotly argued about the fact 
that everyone knew Gummery Fox couldn't 
see the ball. 

This Gummery was once 
Andrew Rendell’s attention at Rosalee’ s 
house, at a gathering there for the re 
hearsal of Sara’s wedding. The prepara 
tory ceremony had been at the church 
Andrew hadn’t gone to that, and in Rosa 


more called to 


lee’s stiff city drawing-room he was be 
wildered by the clamor of the returned 
wedding party. Sara was marrying a short 


compact youth, with very bright blue eyes 
and a permanently browned, vigorously 
modeled face, whe had distinguished him 
self at the forefront of the war in France. 
Andrew, in his remote way, approved of 
Mitchell Baker; and after dinner, when he 
saw Sara close beside a figure in black and 
white in a far corner, he went forward to 
make them his compliments and farewell. 
But when, hastily, the man rose Andrew 
found that it was Gummery Fox, long and 
thin, with a sharply interrogating, slightly 
wry expression. Sara was, if anything, too 
cordially sweet; and, with Samson, shifting 
in the Entrekin closed car through the dark 
countryside, he pondered again the course 
of Rosalee’s affections. A touch of sciatica 
kept him from the wedding. His gift of ex- 
pensive silver dispatched, he thought little 
of Sara, now a Baker, until, with Mitchell, 


early in the fall, she stood before him. ae h 
por the conventional thing; and then, to 
Andrew Rendell’s amazement, Sara pro- 


duced not the cigarette for which he had 
been more or less prepared, but asmall brier 
wood pipe and a silk bag of tobacco. An 


drew watched her fill the bowl, strike a 
match—no woman, cigarettes or not, could 
do that properly, he reflected—and befog 


her countenance with smoke. 

Mitchell Baker, seeing his surprise 
laughed. 

“She got it in England,” he explained 
‘I think it’s as funny as thunder, Even her 
mother can’t quite rise to it.” 


The a explained, lay 


humor in that, Sar 


in the fact that her mother regarded herself 
as quite modern. 
“She Is sn’t, of course,”’ Sara commented 
“*She belongs to the day before yesterday 
If that were true, Andrew thought, wher 


Antediluvian! He hear 


ild of the Bakers—a boy to 


did he come in? 


later about a cl 








be called Andrew Rendell— who died. Sara 
was absent from Eastlake for a year or 
more, and then abruptly she appeared 
iin. She came to see Andrew, without 
Mi tchell, this time; and he four id her br 
liant with the paint and spirit which he had 
grown to recognize as contemporary. He 





after the pipe, and she ad 


in the interest and care of her 
Then Wi ul 


asked at once 
mitted that 
teeth she had given it up. 
s satirical fun, his ide a of a joke 
her the nospitality of the cur 
nearly last bottle of bourbon, Far 
from gathering his pted at 


flash of hi 
ne offe red 
rent 


ntent 1 ‘ 
ntent, sne acce 


once; and siowly, almost painfully, he went 
into the dining room for the whisky, the 
glasses and blue-pottery pitcher of ice 
water. She drank slowly, with obviou 
enjoyment; and for the first time he no 
tice d that she had the true Rendell finger 


long, sensitive pan thin. 
There was a scraping of feet outside and 
Sara rose. 


‘l suppose that’s the Foxes,”’ she said, 


“They drove up with me, and I told them 
they’d find me here.” 
Andrew hadn’t known. that Gummery 


yuld he have 
from the bear 
introduced as 
were 


Fox was married, nor sh« 
guessed it, he added silently 
ing of the young woman 
Delia Fox. More glasses 
and when, once more, gladly, 


necessary ; 


alone, he 
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sarried the bottle back to the compartment 
of the sideboard two-thirds of its contents 
had vanished. A jangling echo of the con- 
versation remained with him, principally 
the details of a dance, in costume and 
masks, the attending dinners, to be given 
at the Eastlake Golf Club. This should, it 
had been agreed, from every indication, be 
a bear. 

A bear, in the sense of the hugger- 
mugging, it would probably prove, he 
thought. What were the ridiculous names 
of the confounded ugly dances now? Jazz? 
That wasn’t quite right. He had it 
toddling! “‘Toddling!”’ he repeated it aloud 
with stiff lips. The master of ceremonies at 
Lennis Springs would never have permitted 
such a parody—he hadn’t seen it, but the 
name was sufficiently descriptive—of grace 
and youth. Ceremony and its masters had 
gone. The Fox woman had worn some 
orchids and maidenhair fern, about which, 
to Gummery, Sara had made a pointed and 
challenging comment. Gummery hadn't 
bought them, that had emerged; and the 
strange exotic petals flared up in Andrew’s 
vision and sank like a dying flame as he 
made a gesture toward his coat. The button- 
hole was empty, but the tang of lemon 
verbena refreshed all his age and weariness. 
When he was young, no other man could 
have given flowersto Caroline. Caroline 
would not have taken them! 

The night on which—it was forcibly 
brought to Andrew’s attention — the masked 
ball was to be held, Samson’s wife, an in 
valid for the past five years, was weaker, 
and the elder sat with his brother in the 
latter’s parlor. Andrew Rendell realized 
that the party was progressing from the 
presence on the street of a number of fan 
tastic figures—pierrots in white satin, a 
pierrette with short draperies of scarlet. 
They seemed odd to him, to his familiarity 
with Eastlake, and extraordinarily charac- 
teristic of the new feeling abroad. Once the 
town had been tranquil, pastoral, smooth 
like the course of the water by the Springs; 
but now it was broken into countless whirl- 
pools, shot with the bright colors of troubled 
confusion; and the edge of each whirlpool 
interrupted the edges of others, so there 
was a constant turmoil everywhere. Sam 
son appeared low vitally. It was Memorial 
Day. He had played golf—Samson, who, 
as well, was no longer exactly young-- from 
morning until evening; and yet he was at a 
loss to account for his exhaustion. 

“Saraand Mitchell and the Foxes dressed 
here,”” he told Andrew. “I suppose the 
girls’ costumes are right enough to-day. In 
the days of our charades, Andrew, they'd 
have raised Cain.” 

The other suggested that prec isely that 
might be in now. “Cain,” he re 
peated 

Other parties were passing. It was not 
yet dark, and he could see a slim-legged 
thing with red balloons attached to her 


process 


shoulder straps. There were shouts, calls, 
running feet, unrestrained laughter— yes, 
kisses on the street. Then there was a 


sharp splintering of glass on the bricks, the 
smashing of a flung bottle, and a disturbing 
note of anger. 

Samson went upstairs. It was time for 
Andrew to go, but he delayed, with his 
hands clasped on the old yellowed ivory 
knob of his stick. His thoughts were not, 
as customary, clear, sharply defined. They 
mingled and ran from one form, one mem- 
ory into another. His grip on his mind was 
slipping. For example, Caroline seemed so 
real that he almost imagined she was be- 
fore him. The whisper of her skirt sounded 
at the door. It was aslender figure in white, 
however, glittering with points of silver, 
frosted with silver, her hair hidden in bands 
of metallic brocade and her feet in strapped 
sandals, 

“*Sara!’’ he exclaimed, startled. 

She nodded, balanced before him; 
then, wavering, recovered herself 
difficulty. 

“Il wanted grandmother to see me, but 


and 
with 


grandfather said it was better not. She 
wasn’t strong enough, he put it rather 
humorously. Uncle Andrew,” she de- 


Tell me 
He was blest if he 


manded, “you are very wise. 
what’s it all about?” 
knew! 

“I mean,” she continued, ‘‘there is such 
a tremendous preparation for everything, 
as if it were the greatest importance, and 
when it comes sa 

The remainder she waved airily away. 
He studied her through a clouded vision; 
then, ‘‘Where’s Mitchell?”’ he demanded. 

“Probably somewhere with Delia Fox,”’ 
she replied. 
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“That is what it’s about,”’ he pronounced, 
and then kept a stubborn silence against 
her further questioning. One word, though, 
escaped him, pronounced more for himself 
than for her. “Love,” he said. 

She laughed mockingly. The number of 
people in the room multiplied—a pierrot 
in white, with a face of plaster, Mitchell; 
and a pierrot in black, with a perverse lace 
mask. This, he slowly gathered, was Gum- 
mery Fox. Fox swayed and stumbled, but 
finally brought up before Sara and the 
shape in the scarlets of autumn maple 
leaves — Delia. 

“Which,” he demanded in a blurred and 
insistent voice, “ismy wife?’’ Deliagiggled. 
“I choose you,” he cried, bowing precari- 
ously to Sara Baker. 

Mitchell laughed harshly and slipped a 
hand under Delia Fox’s arm. 

They left as suddenly and tumultuously 
as they had come, but paused, evidently, 
on the porch, for Andrew Rendell heard 
near intense voices. Sara’s urgent tones 
were clear, Delia’s shrill; and then, dis- 
tinct, sharp, Mitchell Baker cursed. That, 
Andrew Rendell told himself, before ladies, 
wouldn’t do. He rose, securing his hat. 
There were some things which demanded 
correction. When he reached the porch 
Sara and Delia Fox were standing together, 
and below them, on the patch of lawn, the 
black figure and the white were fighting in 
an abandon of rage. That, he saw at once, 
could not be now prevented, stopped; and 
in a grave, even voice he insisted on the 
others going within. He accompanied 
them to the parlor, where Gummery Fox’s 
wife collapsed in a storm of thin sobbing; 
but Sara was erect, hard, dry-eyed. Noth- 
ing, Andrew realized, could be done with, 
for, the men; here was where he belonged; 
and in an assumed calmness, through which 
he tried in vain to keep his lips from trem 
bling, he sat on the edge of a chair. A single 
light in the parlor gave an isolated glimmer, 
and through a window there was a trace, a 
promise of moonlight. He wondered how 
iong the strife on the lawn would continue 
It ought to be over now! The whirlpools, 
turning and clashing. A shimmering white 
figure, portentous in the gloom, entered 
and walked rigidly up to Sara. It was 
Mitchell Baker. She half put out a hand. 








“Oh, your face! Where-—-where is 
Gumme . 

“‘Gone to the hospital,’’ he replied, and 
then turning abruptly went to the window, 


against which he made no than a 
sharp, sturdy silhouette 

Samson appeared, with a rattle of ques- 
tions, and went hastily out An intoler 
able silence, suspense, followed. Mitchell, 
Andrew Rendell reflected, was powerful; 
and how hardened, in a handsome way, his 
face had come from the war. How sud- 
denly, with what immeasurable brutality 
the undying past in men had lunged out 
from the tinsel of the present 

“Was he bad, Mitchell?”’ 
finally. 

“Goto the hospital and see,”’ he answered 
briefly. 

“T insist on your answering me.’ 

“Why?” 

“‘There’s no real need for me to explain.” 

over the heart. He fell ——’”’ 

Delia Fox rose, the scarlet of her dress 
purple-black in the darkness, and ran out. 
Mitchell again faced the window. The 
moonlight was creeping in a beam into the 
room. It touched the silver of Sara’s cos- 
tume and shone there in minute corusca- 
tions of cold brilliancy. 

“You had better go see, Mitchell,’’ she 
told him in a steadied voice; and without 
a word he, too, left. His footfalls, in satin 
slippers, made nosound; but not long after 
the sound of shoes, shoes dragging, mounted 
the porch steps. Samson came into the 
parlor, but there stood undecided. 

“Yes, Samson?”’ Andrew asked, going 
to his brother. 

The former made a short, violent gesture 
toward Sara. 

“Take her upstairs,’’ he said. ‘‘ Mitchell 
killed Gummery Fox. His heart couldn’t 
be started again.”’ 

Andrew Rendell marched with traitorous 
knees to the girl and held out an arm. How- 
ever, she made no effort to take it. In the 
moonlight she was a statue of ice. He 
could but wait, and he stood anxiously 
watching her. 

“Do as | tell wou, Andrew,’’ Samson re- 
peated. ‘‘I’ll have to see about Mitchell at 
once.” 

“Why didn’t someone tell me life was 
like this?’’ Sara demanded. 

(Continued on Page 97) 


more 


Sara asked 
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You pay *2.to °10, for every 
th inch of fi iture 
OW MmuUuC or this one incn ! 
HAT INCH? Why, the one little inch at the bottom And casters must not only be right for furniture—they must 
of the furniture that one inch between the furni also be the proper type for specific floors or floor coverings. 
ture and the floor. Probably you never even look at it, except The furniture manufacturer can’t foresee what kind of rugs 
when you have to move a table or a bed and it sticks . . . but and floors you have in your home. Therefore, he can’t equip 
that one inch that you and so many other people neglect is his furniture with just the proper casters for your home. 
perhaps the most important inch in all your furniture. You 
pay a lot more for all the other inches . . . how much for Through no fault of the manufacturer the casters you have 
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you push it. . . it doesn’t respond . . . you push it harder... 
finally after a great deal of effort it moves. Do you realize Why not look over your furniture now, with this “Neg- 
| what you have been doing? You have been trying to move lected Inch” thought in mind? See whether or not the 
the body of the table and not the legs; oh, not consciously casters you have are right for both furniture and floor. If 
but since the casters did not respond, the legs of the table re you find that’ you need Bassick Casters go to your dealer 
mained fixed to the floor. All your strength was applied to Tell him exactly what piece of furniture needs Bassick 
the top of the table . forcing it away from the legs. Finally Casters and what kind of floor or floor covering it stands 
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No wonder furniture becomes rickety and wabbly. the set you need. 
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Continued from Page 94 
Everyone but the girl and Andrew Ren- 
{ dell had gone. Speaking, her words were 
i separated by long pauses. For a moment 
he had been certain that she was about to 
faint; but as he regarded her he recognized 
that, miraculously, she was gathering cour 








7 age. Say what he would of the present in 
| Sara, no one might with justice call it cow 
ardly. 
j ‘I haven’t known it at all,’’ she went on 
; 


‘Why, living is terrible 
‘ and strong and dangerous! Mitch 
} Mitchell!”’ she cried uncontrollably, in a 
that filled tl 
of a tearing emotion. 

And then, for a reason that evaded him, 
Andrew Rendell breathed the cool pungency, 
the green scent of lemon 
veloped him in the 


eld him safe above life, bey 


mechanically. 
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beliefs. Nothing pleases them more than 
to have a clergym: in go astray or a ch urch 
member get in jail. They are fond of 
veutinetionn. Their pi id perceptions 
} find nourishment in the mistakes of other 
- They always take the »side. They 
question. They doubt. They They 
They scold. 
It is easy for an editor to : 
attitude. Mar \ 








negative 
lament 
regret 
acquire t} 


editors have taken it, be 


ginning with the notion of catering to 
people his sort of reading; then 
they vy orb the flavor. We have 





s of ill-natured newspaper 
by the public The Growler or 
» Old Pessimist. Not long 
magazines sought fame and 
duct of criticism of 


muckraking. The sale 








ion by a con 
called 


ands of copies atte 


public 
of thous 


mer 














for that kind of rea g 
Thi pu attitude certainly tempt 
, the editor; but experience has taught that 

the publie scold is vastly unpopular, be he 
editor, preacher, teacher or of ar 
sort. 

And many are interested I reading 
about the weather. It is a universal t 
It governs our agricultural prosperity. It 
influences every kind of busine J 
he ball games. It impede insportat 
It deluges our domain with floods. It 
parches our soil, interferes with our pla 
disturbs our comfort, upsets mental pro 


compels us to change our clothing 
when we do not want to It makes 

wear clumsy things on our 
the very mischief in a hundred 


cesses, 





ways. ‘rybod f it or spea f 
it twenty times a day The wise edit 
will print a fine fat paragraph about 


describing the weather over all tl broad 
land, giving the pr 
-asons for | 


actical, the mentit 





its daily changes, : 
ing the indicated effect on trade, travel and 

{ temperament. 
What shall we print? 
paper sought 


through a questionnaire 


learn from its reade how much of the 
sheet they actually read. It summarized 
the eighteen hundred replies. Seventy-five 


1 «af 


per cent attested that the looked a 
the headlines and rar 
only twenty-five per 
article through, One an 
a story I begin to read 
times.”” Another said, 
headline once in 
when I do I read 
“*T usually find all I want in the first para 
graph.” 
The net 
almost all 


readetT 





sly finished the article; 
read an 
wer said, “I finish 
once in ten 
‘I go beyond the 
pernaps but 
Still another, 


cent ever 
about 


ten times 


it through 


seemed to indicate that 


canned the 


result 


simply heet in 





\ earch of something to interest them, and 
found little. The chief criticism was that 
the articles were too long. 
° At a time when we were most actively in 
° the war, when reduction of the size of new 


papers was necessary, The Post-Sti undard, 
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As ever, it recreated, brought bac k and i" 

back, ¢ ‘aroline; and for a second he plunged a 
into the selfishness of his ecstasy and mem ~ 
ory. But faced with duty, with an effort 

he came back to the present 

‘You will come with me,” he urged Sara 
Baker. 

Pret seeaageg, tag ie gree he 1 passed 
swiftly yer a Dlanched gs} ww radiance 
to the arkness of the hall He wa rf) 

haken that in place of de parting, a he had 
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He was a long while there, for when hi 
confusion had subsided he noticed that 
the path of the moon across the rug had 
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the lamplighter made no rounds; but that 
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lake tl at, whatever better or worse m xz 
follow, was eternally gone 
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| them and dealt them. Gus looked at her 


| shelf as he sat. 





ss slash — pang 4 
| times when Pig 





over the top of his cards, but she looked at 
her own hand and did not meet his eyes. 

“Pitch?” he said. “Right you are. 
Glad you’re here, Miss Smith?”’ 

“T asked you to come. You don’t have 
to call me Miss Smith. It’s your turn to 
play,” said Sally Belle. 

“You're a funny kid.” 

Gus laughed, but his laugh sounded 
pleased. They began to play. He did not 
lose his temper, as Pig always did at cards. 
He played carelessly and fast, but he always 
seemed to guess right. He beat her in three 
hands, and they started another game. 
Gus dangled his legs over the edge of the 
They were very long legs. 
He was very tall and strong and handsome, 
the handsomest boy in the crowd, and by 
this time the crowd all knew that he be- 
longed to her. One by one they looked up 
at the card game on the shelf, and looked 
politely away and talked to each other 
about it. Madgie kept smiling a self- 
conscious smile and did not look up at all. 

““Where’s Plummer?”’ Gus asked. He 
was giving a fancy shuffle to Pig’s cards, 

“Unharnessing. Want him?” 

“T don’t if you don’t.” 

“T don’t want him,” 
firmly. 

She did want him. She wished he would 
come and see her up there with Gus. What 
would Pig do when he saw her? Sometimes 
boys fought when they were angry. Some- 
was very angry he cried. 
She did not want the crowd to see Pig cry. 


said Sally Belle 


Nobody came down the path from the 
stables. She watched it. Where was he? 


s going for a 
Gus said 


“T know a little girl that’s 
walk with me after dinner,’ 
“a long walk.” 

““What’s her name?” 

“Same as yours.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” 
coyly but absently. 

Where was Pig? Everyone else was 
here. Free had come in from the lake. 
The door into the kitchen was shut and 
locked. Boys shook it at intervals, and old 
Charlie, the cook, scolded at them from in- 
side, and mysterious and pleasant smells 
came from there. Dinner was almost ready. 
Was something wrong with Queen Bess or 
Pig? Sally Belle threw down her cards. 

“Don’t let’s play any more,”’ she said. 

“What you say goes. From now on it 
goes with me. : 

Gus jumped down and held out his hand. 
Sally Belle did not tz me -. She sat still where 
she was and stared. The door of Charlie’s 
little kitchen had = and astrange figure 
stood framed in it. It was not Charlie. 
Sally Belle saw it first, then the crowd saw, 
too, and called out appropriate greetings. 

““*Kiss me, honey, do.” ‘Darktown is 
out to-night.’”’ 

Bowing and smiling, and looking sur- 
prised by the attention she received, but 
gratified, a fat colored lady stood in the 
doorway. She was gayly but tastefully 
dressed in a _pink-and-white waist, a 
Turkey-red skirt and a_ blue-checked 
apron tied so tight that her waist was 
small, though her matronly figure was not. 
A red turban wreathed her head, gold 
earrings hung from her ears, her hands were 
white; but her face was as black as burnt 
cork could make it. Her eyes were hidden 
behind a big pair of smoked-glass spec- 
tacles, but they were brown—the brown 
of pine needles deep in the woods. The 
lady’s waist was her own, but her figure 
was a pillow, her apron and glasses were 
Charlie’s, her skirt was a curtain, her 
earrings were curtain rings, her turban was 
Sally Belle’s scarf—and the lady was 
Pig; Pig, smiling and winking and flirting 
outrageously with his eyes at everybody in 
the room except Sally Belle. He did not 
seem to see her at all. She slipped down 
from the shelf and stood by Gus. 

‘That’s Plummer,” Gus explained. 
“He's a case. I didn’t think he had it in 
him.” 

“He hasn’t,’’ said Sally Belle crossly. 

Pig waved a coy hand to command 
silence, did not get it, but raised his voice 
in correct coon-song dialect: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, friends and 
fellow citizens, dinner am served. My pal 
Charlie, he sent me out here with that li'l’ 
announcement to make. 


said Sally Belle 


“Oh, how them boarders yell 
When they hear the dinner bell! 


yer 





He 


“Lost my 
voice, and I got to keep on singing till I 


sang in a high falsetto. 


find it,” he explained plaintively. ‘Lost 
my sweetheart too. 
“My gal has left me, 

My gal has shook me, 


Will someone tell me where she’s gone? 
= 3ut everybody smiles on me while 
comin’ through the rye. I got a place to 


eat, I got a place to sleep, I got a-plenty 
good clothes to wear, I got a hat on my 
head, I got a shoes on my feet, so what 
more need I care? Choose partners and 
form in line for the cakewalk. What li’l’ 
boy or girl wants to escort this nigger in? 
Don’t all speak at once.” 

They did, of course, crowding round Pig 
and fighting for him. Pig’s red turban 
bobbed up and down in the middle of a 
crowd of boys—all the boys in the room but 
Gus. Sally Belle clutched his arm and held 
it tight. Free Foster put down a book that 
he was reading, and came and watched and 
laughed. It was hard to make Free laugh. 

“Oh, you chaperon!”’ called Pig, and 
pushed all his admirers away and plunged 
toward Free, dragging torn and trailing 
draperies, and caught Free’s arm. “‘‘I got 
a sneaky feelin’ for you,’’’ he announced 
tenderly, and started for the dining room, 
doing an elaborate cakewalk with Free. 

A hastily formed procession followed him 
into the dining room and round and round 
the long tables, cakewalking two by two 

Sally Belle wae F not dance, but Gus tried 
to. Almost everybody danced, and every- 
body sang. The tune they sang was a 
strange blend of all the best cakewalk tunes. 
Pig’s voice led all the rest. It was off key 
and hoarse and loud, but it made you want 
to sing with him. He called out words that 
the others forgot. He made up new words 
and sang them over and over till the others 
sang them too. They were not very funny 
words, but everybody laughed. 


““Crowd’s broke loose and old Free can’t doa 


thing. 

Tissue Doyle's going to buy a wedd ing 

ring. 

Madge has shook Stub—she’s as happy as 

a king. 

There'll be a hot time—in this camp 

to-night. 

“All over but the cheering,’ Pig an- 
nounced at last, and at once it was. There 
was a scramble for chairs and the crowd 
dropped into them breathless. ‘‘ Hey, look 


who’s here! Me old friend of college days. 
Comrades, comrades, ever since we were 
boys. Silence in court room! The 
judge is going to speak.” 

Charlie stood in the door with a steaming 
tureen of chowder.’ He made a slow round 
of the table and served it, and dinner began. 

“Any guy that can start a rough- house 
before dinner,’’ said Gus—‘‘why, you’ve 
got to hand it to him. But Plummer will 
laugh on the other side of his mouth when 
he gets wise to a certain little something. 


the 


Hey, little girl?’’ He looked at Sally Belle 
tenderly. 

“Yes,’”’ said Sally Belle. ‘‘Mr. Carr 
Augustus will you pass the pickles, 
«+ 

Sally Belle and Gus were at the lower 
end of the table. The table was made of 
three narrow board tables put together, 
with red cloths overlapping. Facing them, 


enthroned in state alone at the other end, 
sat Pig. He had Free on his right hand 
and Tish on his left, and divided his favors 
equally between them. Tish buttered 
biscuits and fed him, but he rested his head 
on Free’s shoulder at intervals, and Free 
let him. He threw kisses impartially at 
anyone disposed to catch them. The pillow 
inside his waist had slipped and he was no 
longer a perfect forty-six, though still an 
ample one. His turban was over one ear 
and his black hair showed, curling very 
tight; somebody had pinned a faded rose 
in it. Sally Belle tried to get his eye and 
could not. She stared at him. Pig was not 
a case. He would join a rough-house but 
never start one; he was toolazy. What had 
changed him? Was this Pig? 

‘This is some swell feed,”’ said Gus. 

It was. The chowder was a camp chow- 
der with onions and bits of pork and no 
milk. Charlie kept the coffee cups filled, 
and brought hot biscuits and fried a second 
batch of doughnuts, and a third. The 
crowd did not eat quite so much anywhere 
(Continued on Page 100) 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
as at camp. They never did two things at 
once. They were eating now, and the 
rough-house had stopped while they ate, 
but it would break out again. There were 
signs of it all round the table. Girls whis- 
pered and giggled, boys flirted with Pig 
and snatches of song were started. The 
crowd had got going, and for the day the 
crowd was Pig’s and only Pig’s. They 
laughed at everything he said and did and 
watched him when he did nothing. When 
he slipped out of Tissue’s embrace and 
disappeared in the kitchen they applauded 
on general principles, and waited. 

The chowder tureen had been filled and 
emptied three times. The table was cleared. 
Pig came back holding above his head the 
biggest platter in camp piled high with ice 
cream. Charlie followed him with plates 
of cake, put them on the table, grinned 
benevolently and vanished for the day. 

“Go way back and sit down. They don’t 
need you. Not so long as they got this 
coon,”’ Pig said, and began to dance round 
the table, serving and singing and adding 
appropriate remarks to each helping. 

‘Sweets to the sweet,” he said, serving 
Free first with a languishing air. ‘Lillian, 
honey, you don’t need any; you're too cold 
to me now. This li’l’ punkin-colored coon, 
she’s so warm it can’t hurt her."’ This was 
Madgie. He gave Gus an extra-sized 
helping, but did not speak to him. 

“Pig, you are acting foolish,” whispered 
Sally Belle. “‘I wish you’d stop it. 1 want 
to talk sense to you, Pig.” 


“Ann Eliza— Miss Ann Eliza Green,” 
Pig corrected her. ‘‘That’s my name, 
honey. I'll talk sense when you talk 


he added in a low voice, “and not 


sense,”’ 
before. 

She had caught at his crimson skirt. He 
pulled away and it tore in her hand. He 
raised the platter with a flourishing gesture 
high above Sally Belle and Gus. 

“The happy couple,” he announced 
cheerfully. “They are on their honeymoon, 
but have had no chance to spoon.”’ Then 
he went on round the table, whistling the 
wedding march. 

Sally Belle did not watch him any more. 
She sat still for a while, watching the ice 
cream melt on her plate; then she began 
to eat it very fast. She scraped the plate 
clean, chose a large piece of chocolate cake 


delibe rately and put it in her pocket. Then 
she pushed back her chair and rose. 
“If you want to walk with me we'll 


walk now,” she said. 

‘““What you say goes,”’ said Gus dutifully, 
with his mouth full of cake. 

He finished it in two large bites, got up 
and followed her out of the room. Nobody 
saw them go. Nobody cared whethe they 
went or not. The rough-house had begun 
again already. Pig stood on a chair an- 
nouncing his engagement to Tish in a long 
speech, broken by clapping and stamping 
and knives and forks beating on the table 
for applause. After dinner the crowd 
always paired off at once and walked, or 
rowed on the lake; but to-day nobody else 
had left the dining room yet. Sally Belle 
and Gus went out of the front door and 
down the path to the lake. 

Dinner was the event of the day at 
camp. It was always late, but Pig had 
made it later and longer. The short Sep- 
tember afternoon was half over. The lake 
did not look quite so blue or the sun quite 
so bright. The boats were all at the slip 
and empty, and the shore and the lake and 
the shore and the world looked empty too. 
Behind them they heard faint but unmis- 
takable sounds—an impromptu orchestra 
beginning to play on dish pans and combs. 
Pp ig was probably le ading it. Gus laughed. 


‘Queer,”” he said, “how a clown like 
Plummer ever hit it off with a quiet girl 
like you.” 


“We'll walk round the beach and back 
by the woods,” said Sally Belle. ‘I know 
apath. We can get back by six. We'll skip 
stones now. I know where the re are some. 
I’ Ml race you round that point.’ 


‘What do I get if I get there first?’’ Gus 


asked. It was a silly question. 
“You win the race,’”’ said Sally Belle 
coldly. 


Gus did win it, but she was close behind. 
They stopped side by side, flushed and out 
of breath, on a narrow crescent of beach. 
She and Pig always skipped stones here. 
No matter how many you threw, there were 
just as many left; thin gray stones, warm 
in the sun, curled up at the edges like the 
petals of flowers. She picked up a stone 
and warmed it in her hand and patted it. 
Pig’s orchestra was playing louder. You 
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You could be almost 
She held 


could hear it plainly. 
sure it was playing Ann Eliza. 
her head high and listened. 

“Think Plummer saw us go?’’ said Gus. 
“Think he’s onto us yet?” 

“I don’t know,” said Sally Belle. 
voice was not quite steady. ‘And I don’t 
sare,’ she added firmly. ‘‘Come along. 
Let’s walk. Let’s walk fast. I don’t want 
to skip stones to-day.” 

“Call this walking?”’ said Gus. 

“It is walking,” said Sally Belle. 

She led the way round the gray strip of 
beach. She stepped daintily on the smooth 
unsteady stones. It was fun, like dancing, 
and the lake water made a little tune that 
your feet could keep time to. 
crowded close on one side, and on the other 
side the blue water came close and rippled 
and lapped and tried to come closer still. 
You could pretend that you were walking 
on water, it came so close. Sometimes 
there was no beach at all, only great piled- 
up rocks that you climbed across; but 
when you jumped down on the other side 
the beach was there again, waiting. The 
beach was narrow, but it was very long. 
It led you on and on. It unwound before 
you as if it had no end. It was different 
round every curve, always new but never 
strange. It was as long as the world. 

Gus was not used to walking on the 
rocks. He was getting very tired. 
tried to talk at first, but after a while he 
did not talk at all—he just scrambled and 
panted behind her. 

‘All right, Augustus?”’ she asked at last. 

They were on a level stretch of beach 


” 


where you could stop and get your breath. | 


Gus sat down on a rock and mopped his 
forehead. 
“I'm still alive,” 


he said, “and kicking. 


But that was some sprint and you are some 
sprinter! Say, why don’t you call me Gus?”’ 
a don’ t like the name of Gus.” 
“Why? 
“TI just don’t—that’s all,”’ said Sally 
Belle. ‘Look, here’s where the path 


begins.”” 

Between two trees, hard to see if you 
did not know it, a tiny gold ribbon of path 
led into the woods. It led deep in and 
round to the camp again. It was a private 
path. She had found it last spring with 
Pig. They worked at it together and kept 
it clear. They made part of it themselves, 
cleaning out dead wood and cutting trail 
marks on the trees. Nobody else had been 


through it with them, nobody knew it was | 


there. It was a secret path, her path and 
Pig’s. She parted the branches and 
plunged in and Gus followed her. 

“Path?” he said. ‘‘Cow track!” 

“It gets wider after a while,” Sally Belle 
said stiffly, “‘and you don’t have to come 
if you don’t want to.” 

“Don’t you want me?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Sally Belle. ‘But 
keep asking me things like that.” 

“Like what?” A twig 
hair. He pulled it out. “I 
can’t 1?” 

‘*Come along,” said Sally Belle. 

She started along the path, walking first 
and as fast as she could. You could not go 
very fast, the path twisted and turned so 
much. You could not always stand up very 
straight. Often you could not see the path 
except for a few steps before you. You 
heard lake water at first, but soon you could 
not hear it or see it atall. You saw nothing 
but trees and trees. The wind in the trees 
made a little noise like talking. You could 
almost make out the words, but not quite. 
They were beautiful words. 

Gus was not fat like Pig, but he made 
more noise in the woods. He tramped along 
behind her, breathing hard and stumbling 
over roots of trees. He stopped to pull 
twigs off his clothes. She would have to 
bring him here every time she came. She 
eould never come here with Pig again. 

“Hey, what’s your hurry?” Gus said. 


don’t 


can do that, 


“Where’s the fire? Who said this path 
got wider?” 
‘I did,”’ said Sally Belle, ‘and it does. 


Right here. Don’t—don’t you like it?”’ 
They had stepped out of the trees into a 
little open space roofed by tall pines but 
clear of undergrowth and green with moss. 
A flat rock made a table, and Pig brought 
candy and peanuts to eat here. Last 
spring it was here that they found their 
first Mayflowers. Gus stopped and looked 
round him, Sally Belle looked at Gus. 
face looked damp and hot and his teeth 
looked too big for his face, like the wolf’s in | 
the picture— “the better to eat you.” 
“Put a table in here and a couple of | 
benches and it wouldn’t be half bad. But 


Her | 


Thick woods | 


He had | 


had caught in her | 


His | 
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iave. Nothing doing there. And I don’t 
hink much of your path.” 

“You don’t have to. It’s not your 
path.” ; 

“I don’t like your path, but I like you,” 
‘When Madge told me you 
wanted to go with me I didn’t quite get the 
idea—you looked like a kid. But Madge 
had her eye on Plummer, so I looked you 
over, and—well, you good to me. 
You suit me right down to the ground. 
We can have swell times.” 

‘Wait,”’ said Sally Belle, “please.’’ She 
stoppe d. Her cheeks felt hot, but they 
only kept getting hotter, so she went on in 
a faint voice: “Please say that again. I 
want to get it straight. Madgie told you 
I wanted to go with you?” 

*““Sure!’’ 

‘And Madgie wants— wants of 

‘Plummer? Sure! He's a kid, 
could train him. She’s sick of Stub, Great 

girl, Madgie.”’ 

“What will Stub do?” 

‘That's his lookout. 
pleased 0 

“Oh!” said Sally Belle. “Oh!” 

‘I’m pleased and you're pleased.” 

‘It wouldn’t matter whether I was 
pleased or not,”’ said Sally Belle 
“T’ve promised, I’ 
I hated you.” 

‘Well, you don’t hate me.”’ Gus smiled 
and his big teeth showed. ‘You like me 
You like me a lot. Say so, can’t you? 
We're going together.” 

“No, we're not,”’ said Sally Belle—‘“‘not 
yet, Not till I talk to Pig is 

he turned away from him into the path 
again, where the twisted yellow birch 
marked it. He laughed and followed her. 

The clearing was near the camp, and the 
path to camp ran quite straight from here, 
It was growing darker f: st The gold was 
gone from the trees. shadows came 
and went; then they came and stayed 
You walked straight through them. They 
grew wider. It was late. almost 


time to start home, but first tu teased 


I don’t like the woods,”’ he said ‘Never 
! 


said Gus. 


} 
100K 


but she 


Everybody else is 


slowly. 


1 have to go on if—if 
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Charlie for cookies if you were hungry, and 
you danced the Virginia reel It was all 
you co ild dance on the rough boards of the 
floor. The fire blazed high while you 
danced, and the horses waited and stamped 
outside. She would have to drive 
would not dance with 








home 
with Gus, but she 




















Gus. She would not dance at all. She 
would talk to Pig. She would break up. 
She had promised Perhaps she would 
never speak to Madgie a in, but he 
would break up. Her heart ached, but it 
had ached all day. It did not ache mucl 
vorse now. It would teel better he 
could talk to Pig; if Pig would be nice to 
her and stop acting in the silly \ that he 
had acted all da e wanted to ta oO 
him now She could not wait any longer. 
he wanted Pig 

Race for life upon the e!’ iGu 
he 1 her 

She did not answer . . at 
nie la gy the} ‘ Pedie y ’ 
I g Sne came he i ope f 
patl She rar She ra juite fast He 
ta came off and e waved er ha 
Her braids were uny ed and she fixed 
them a e rat she came he pine at 
the end of the path and »ppe She 
epped out from behind the } e& and stood 
{ ind looked round he sne i ‘ ind 
oked G looked, t« ove é ( 
He whistled 

*Lef i 1d ne said 

It wa rue [he patn ended close to 
where the wood road begar From here 
you | dd straight down through a gap 
in th at the lake and the camp. It 
wa rk In the wood It was twilight 
here and it would soon be dark. The lamp 


were lighted and the dying fire glowed red 


and grew fainter while you watched. The 


curtains were not drawn, and throug! ¢ 
unshaded windows you saw the whole hig 
bare room. There was nobody in it O 


body on the broad piazzas or the gray pat! 
by the lake. Only, far down on the shore 


little figure moved — Chi 





one dark 


ering the boats for the night. In front of 
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the stable, the space where the hay1 
stood was empty, and only one bug 
there. The crowd had gone 

“What do you know about that? 
Gus 

‘Nothing,” 

She winked her eyes to keep | 
tears Free often started first if the 
were late in starting. The hayra 
go slow and they could catct ipand | 
But she did not explain this t 
did not want to talk to Gu She ¢ 
want to talk at all. The crowd ha 
and Queen Bess had gone and Pig 
gone. Pig had gone without her— Pig 
never left her. He always took care 
He always had. If he had left her 
it meant just one thing. She had dor 
she promised. She and Pig had brol 
She was going with Gus, She ired at 
wide-eyed through the twilight. Her 
did not ache any more. It was a « 
lump inside her 





‘We've done it now!” she said. 

Gus had no idea that a er had 
and passed. He just i there 
nis big toothed smile 

‘T’ll take care of you,” he boast« 
don't have to worry ret 
tirst and beat them all to it ; i 
uncle’s roan race horse that wor 
for-all race at the fair Got the 
buggy too. I like a swell t 


like a fast-horse, and I can hat 
You won’t ever have to ride 
heap old skate, 
“No,” said Sally Belle absently. 
She was thinking and _ thinking 
After a minute she looked u 
her sweetest smile. She made her 


again W 
Queen Bess.” 


sweet as she could make it 
“Augustus, go get your horse 
you're harnessing I'll walk 
piece and you can pick me up,”’ she 
‘All right 
‘I may 
don’t catch up with me at first, you | 
drive right on and keep looking.”’ 

‘What you say goes.”’ 
It was the fourth time he had s: 
Oo day. She had counted them. He 


along the 


walk quite 








off toward the stable He swaggere 
swung his arms, but his shoulder 
big and strong and his blond hai: 
pale gold in the twilight. He wa 
some He was a very handsome boy 

** All right for you,” | ly Belle said out 
loud, “All right for you, Mr. Carr 

Then she stepped bact nto the tile 
path that was hers and Pig G SN i 
harness quickly He did eve f 
and well When he grew up he w 1 hn 
rich, a millionaire perhay and | SY 


would wear diamonds, and curly feather 
her hats. The pine at the er 
was not big, but it hid you from the road if 

you sat in just the right place, Sa Belle | 
found the place and sat in it and folded her 
skirts neatly about her. Now she was ready 








for Gus 

Gru came ‘) ne rhe the 
} f beats pat the r } } 
litt The B ' yey v ‘ 
vell oiled and 1} he 
Ile passed ‘ ! t of} a 
peeped out and saw him. He drove 
fort ind sat aight and é f ‘ 
vith two finger He Ne | 
hea topped be g. | 
een her He made the turr the 
The roa ) he } I | 
) glided ‘ i ( , 

4 We t x t 

ally Belle gave one long sig eligh 
ind relief. Then she pulled off | 
folded it under her head for a 
curled up into a little hea i t 
the tree. She could not ta there 
It was getting too dark and 
did not now ist wi t do ‘ 
< i telephone her lather ta i 
camp, t to walk home Bu thing 
Wa ear in her mind he w l ‘ 
home with Gu She la ed ! | 
wa ne first time he had laughed hard 
that day. After a while the lump in het 
heart was quite gone She was hap] 

she got up at last and came 
front of the tree and stood there dé 
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heat-—no gas escapes into the room. 
The Lawson economizes on fuel. Asize | 
for every room. Safe—no open flame. | 


LAWSON MFG. CO. of Pittsburgh 


Also makers of Lawson 
Water Heater and Com 
bination Boiler Heater 










Odorless Gas Heater 
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<f . EVINRUDE 
. LQ PLAYGROUNDS NO. 8 
. & QNG v) 

, GORY »pular Lake Beulah, Micht- 


+ et ee P< 
gan, where more than a score 


‘An Afternoon’s Sport ) ““°"" 
for a Quarter ; 
CROSS the lake for a week-end’s 


4 fishing, with rods and lines and a pup-tent, 
upstream to town to buy supplies or just out for 
an hour's ride on the water! With an Evinrude 
clamped to your rowboat or canoe you breeze 
along, 6 to 8 miles an hour if you wish, without 
touching a hand to oar or paddle. 














Twenty-five ‘miles for twenty-five cents! A ¢ 
penny a mile for “‘gas’’ and oil is all it costs to 
operate an Evinrude. And you pay only $10 a 
year for this efficient little motor, dividing its 
price by its life. What other out- 
door sport is half'so economical? 
Ask your s} orting goods or hardware dealer to 
show you the Leinrude 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


469 Evinrude Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


EVINRUDE 


| DETACH ABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT | 


i’ DIS rRIBt FORS 
; tland w York, N.\ 
' met Cail SU ¢ ! 
AN Boston, Mass hit 


\ Morrison St., Portland, Or 


Or send for catalog. 
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| little dance to warm her feet. 


EVENING POST 


It was not 
twilight now, it was really dark; soft Sep- 
tember dark that came so early and fast. 
There were no stars, but the stars would 
come soon; one came now, while she 
looked—a tiny one, high above the camp. 
All the lights in camp were out except 
Charlie’s lamp in the kitchen. She turned 
away from the camp and looked up the 
wood road. If you looked hard you could 
make it out in the dark, winding through 
the white birches. She did not know what 
would happen next, but by this time she 
did not care very much. She felt rested and 
happy and safe for no reason at all. She 
kept her eyes on the road. 

Presently, just at the turn of the road, 
she saw pb rs « Bee she saw two lights. 
They came suddenly, like stars, but they 
did not look like stars; they were too dim, 
they hung too low, and they were moving 
toward her, moving quite fast. They were 
carriage lights. She knew whose lights 
they were. She clasped her hands over her 


| heart and pressed them tight against it. 


| sounded sad, whistled so plaintively. 


| top. 
| Belle looked back once at the « 
| could not see it, 


The lights came close. She could hear the 
old buggy rattling—the shabbiest buggy 
in town. She could see that the horse was 
white. She could hear a faintly whistled 
tune. It was a gay little tune, but it 
It 
was Ann Eliza. 

Sally Belle ran out into the middle of the 
road and stood there. She held her arms 
high above her head and waved them. The 
buggy drove up and stopped. ag whistling 
stopped, too, in the middle of a bar. 

Hello, Queen Bess!”’ she called. “‘ Hello, 
Pig!’ 

‘Want to get run over?” said a gruff 
voice from the buggy. 

“No,” said Sally Belle, “I want to ride 
with you.” 

She stepped to the side of the buggy. It 
turned out for her, creaking. A hand 
reached out and gripped her elbow hard, 
It was Pig’s hand. She groped for the step 
with her foot and found it and climbed in. 
Pig folded the robes close round her and 
wrapped a sweater round her shoulders. It 
was Pig’s old gray sweater. She pulled it 
round her tight. 

“Pig, I’m sorry,” 
sorry.” 

“That’s all right,” said Pig in a queer 
little whisper, not like his voice at all. 
“It’s all right.” 

“Come on, Baby,” he said then in a very 
loud voice. “‘Come on, Bess.’ 

Queen Bess whinnied once, swung the 
buggy round and plunged up the hill to the 
She struck into the wood road. Sally 
camp. She 
Charlie’s light was out. 


she whispered. “I’m 
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It was very dark down there on the shore of 
the lake. It looked as if no camp had ever 
been there. And the wood road was dark 
ahead—black dark; but Queen Bess knew 
the way. She went carefully over the jolts 
in the road. She was taking care of Sally 
Belle and Pig. They were safe with her. 
Sally Belle found the soft place in the 
cushion and nestled into it, closing her eyes. 
“It’s a pretty night,” Pig said softly 
after a long time. 

“Yes,” said Sally 
made you come back?” 

“Thad to. Left some thing at camp and 
I had to come back for it.’ 

"ont 

“I cut through and drove round by the 
Mill Road.” 

“Pig, what made you act that way and 
dress up that way—and—and not talk 
to me’ 

“T couldn’t let you can me before the 
whole crowd, could I?” 

“No. Pig, where’s Madgie? 

“T don’t know. In the hayrack—under 
it, for all of me. Madgie Carr’s a has-been. 
She won’t run the crowd much longer. 
Can’t run me.” 

“Me either,” said Sally Belle firmly. 
“Pig Fe 

“Waiting.” 
“Sometimes I’m not very nice. 
silly ideas. I’m not nice to you. 

“T’m not kicking.” 

“Gus Carr’s handsome.” 

“Big stiff,”’ said Pig calmly. 

““Yes,”’ said Sally Belle, “‘he is. And 
who'd ride with a race horse if they could 
ride with Queen Bess? And Pig ” She 
choked, but went on quite bravely. “Pig, 
how could I go with another boy when I’m 
going with you? 

Pig did not answer. They turned out e 
the Brook Road into the main road and 
Queen Bess whinnied and struck into her 
longest lope. She smelled home. Along 
this road little lights showed in farmhouse 
windows, and now all the stars were out, 
more stars than Sally Belle ever had seen 
new ones perhaps. Sometimes there were 
new stars. She leaned her head far back 
and looked at them. 

“You can sing, *’ she said after 

“if you want to. 

“I don’t,” said Pig very gruffly. 
don’t feel any too good.” 

“Why, Pig?’”’ 

“You know.” 

“Why?” 

“T’ve had kind of a bad day.” 

“You have?” 

“T have. Come on, 
for those that like it 
it’s cracked up to be 


Belle. “Pig, what 


” 


I get 


a while, 


“eT I 


Baby. It’s all right 
, but it’s not quite all 
breaking up.” 
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| Instant Hub Fit—Accessible Valves 
| . : . ; 
! Equipping your car with Gier Tuar he valve stems are fully accessible on 
; Steel Wheels is ideally simple and quik k the outside of uarc Wheels 
[his is because the hubs on Gier Tuar 
Wheels are absolutely identical with the [heir double-arc construction assures su 
’ hubs on your old wheels. perior strength and lightness, as well as 
irresistible beauty. Here is the perfected 
Tire changing is also just as convenient steel wheel. 
as in standard practice Tuarc Wheels 
are equipped with regulation demount If your service station or garage cannot 
able rims supply full information write t 


MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATK IN, Lansing, Michigan 


fotor Vehicle Wheels Com: Viet f 
3 rand Ave s Ar s, / Wo 


Gier | 
Gier 


uarc 


STEEL WHEELS 
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Try Premium Bacon this way— 
to bring out all its savor 





To know what an appetizing treat 
bacon can be, serve Swift’s Premium 
Bacon, baked or broiled in a hot oven 
just long enough for the heat to work 
through the evenly sliced strips. 


In this way you retain all the rich 
natural juices of the meat, all the 


flavor imparted by the famous Premium 
cure. None of the Premium goodness 
is lost. 


You will always get the same fine 
quality in Premium Bacon—whether 
you buy it by the piece, or sliced in 
glass jars and sanitary cartons. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 





ici Ad 
Swift's | 
Premium 
Bacon 








. 


Bake or broil Swift's Premium 
Bacon, turning each slice often 
Remove bacon from the pan as 
soon as it shows the slightest 
tendency to brown. Slice cooked 
sweet potatoes lengthwise and 
fry them in the bacon grease 
The potatoes will become a rich 
Zolden brown and some of the 
delicate Premium flavor will be 
imparted to them 
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Oregon City Woolens. 





Overcoats built 
from virgin woo 


OTHING will take the place of virgin wool" 
in maintaining the shape and service of a 
garment. 





We start to “‘build”’ our overcoats when we select 
these fine wools on the ranges of the West. We 
cleanse them with natural soft water, which gives 
to the wool that lustre and strength. 


Then we dye, spin and weave the wonderful all- 
wool overcoatings for which Oregon City won 
world awards as far back as the Centennial, 1876. 
A master designer shapes the fabrics into smart, up-to- 
date overcoats for men and young men. They’re tailored 
in a sunny plant here in the happy atmosphere of 
the West. 

You can see these new overcoats, made complete by 
Jacobs, Oregon City, at leading clothiers’ from New York’s 
‘*Broadway’’ to San Francisco’s *‘Market Street.’’ Look 
for our label. It assures you greater value and service 
in your Fall and Winter overcoat. 

Our virgin wool overcoats are clearly labeled ‘‘ Pure 
Virgin Wool.” 

*"*Woven Where the Wool is Grown’”—a _ story of Western 
woolens—sent upon request 


*[D> 


ON Oregon City Woolen Mills 


u pre , 
eno) Established in 1864 by I. & R. Jacobs 
| Mills and Tailoring Shops at Oregon City, Oregon 
o' '< 
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It’s Easy when you use Gold Medal Flour 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR made possible this perfect burn-Crosby Company’s experimental bakeries where 
cinnamon roll and will always make the finest bread, cake every single lot of flour is given a final baking test before 

. and pastry, because it offers the ideal flour combination it can carry the GOLD MEDAL label, 
of whiteness, purity, strength, fineness and flavor. This roll was made from the following recipe. Try 
This cinnainon roll was made in one of the Wash- it in your kitchen or bake shop: 


‘a; 


tag Pas 


GOLD MEDAL CINNAMON ROLLS 


% pt. milk %™% pt. water 2 tablespoons butter or lard 
1 cake compressed yeast 1% qts. sifted GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
2 tablespoons sugar 114 level teaspoons salt 


Dissolve yeast and sugar in the milk; add the Dust the board with flour and roll out dough been covered with brown sugar and small pieces of 
salt and then the shortening. Work this up until ten inches wide and one-fourth inch thick. Spread butter one-fourth inch deep. Allow to rise and 
you have a smooth dough, cover with bread towel, over with butter, brown sugar, cinnamon and cur- bake as you would rolls. When taken out of the 
and allow to stand until very light; about three rants, using these freely. Roll dough as you would oven, turn upside down on waxed paper, and allow 
hours, according to the temperature. Knead down a jelly roll, cut in pieces of one and one-half inches, to stand one minute before removing pan. 
gently, then allow to rise again for one hour. and set on end in pans, the bottoms of which have 


4 “ to visit our mills, laboratories hand information of this most fundamentally important 
You are invite and bake shops at Minneapolis industry. 
and Buffalo. We will consider it a privilege to show 
you,the care, skill and scientific accuracy used to mill 
every five bushels of the choicest wheat into every barrc| Be : ; : 
of the most perfect flour—GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. If you want other GOLD MEDAL recipes write the 
No youthful or adult education is complete without first- Advertising Department, 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Let us know when you plan to visit us and we will 
have a supply of cinnamon roils ready for your party. 














